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ESSAYS 


O  N     THE 


ACTIVE  POWERS  of  the  HUMAN  MIND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

TH  £  diyifion  of  the  faculties  of  tbe  human  mind  into  Un- 
dfrftanding  aptd  WM  \%  very  ancient,  and  has  been  very  ge«- 
nerally  adopted ;  the  former  comprehending  all  our  (peculative^ 
the  latter  all  our  adive  Powers. 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  our  Maker,  that  man  ihould  be 
ax)  adiye  and  not  merely  a  fpeculatiye  being.  For  this  purpoie,. 
certain  adive  powers  have  been  given  him,  limited  indeed  in 
many  reipeds^  but  fhited  to  his  rank  and  place  in  the  creation^ 

Our  bufinefs  is  to  manage  thefe  powers,  by  propoiing  to  our-- 
fehres  the  heft  ends,  planmng  the  moft  proper  fyftem,  of  condud 
that  i»  in  our  power,  and  es:ecuting  it  with  induftry  and  zeaL. 
This  is  true  wifdom  \  this  is  the  very  intention  of  our  being.. 


*  Every  thing  virtuous  and  praife-worthy  muft  Ke  in  the  right 
uie  of  our  power;  every  thing  vicious  and  blameable  in  the  abufe^ 
of  vu  What  is  not  within  the  fphere  of  our  power  cannot  be 
imputed  to  us  either  for  blame  or  praife.    Thefe  are  felf-evident 

A  truths^ 
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truths,  to  ^faich  every  unprejudiced  mind  yields  an  immediate 
and  invincible  aflent.         .  ..      . 

/ 

Knowledge  derives  its  value  from  this,  that  it  enlarges  ou* 
power,  and  direds  us  in  the  application  of  it.  For  in  the  right 
-employment  of  our  adive  power  confifts  all  the  honour,  digni- 
ty and  worth  of  a  man,  and,  in  the  abufe.  and  perverfion  of  it, 
all  vice,  corruption  and  depravity* 

We  are  diflinguiihed  from  the  brute^animals,  not  lefs  1|y  our 
adive  than  by  our  fpeculative  powers. 

The  brutes  are  Simulated  to  various  adions  by  their  inilinds, 
by  their  appetites,  by  their  paflions.  But  they  feem  to  be  ne-* 
ceflarily  determined  by  the  ftrongeft  im^uHe,  without  any  capa« 
city  of  felf-govemment.  Therefore  we  do  not  blame  them  for 
what  they  do ;  nor  have  we  any  reafon  to  think  that  they  blame 
themfelves.  They  may  be  trained  up  by  difciplinei  butcanofot 
be  governed  by  law.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  the 
.  .conception  of  a  law,  or  of  its  obligation. 

Man  is  capable  of  acting  from  motives  of  a  higher  nature. 
He  perceives  a  dignity  and  worth  in  one  courfe  of  condu<%,  a  de- 
merit and  •turpitude  in  another,  which  brutes  have  not  the  capa- 
city to  diicem. 

He  perceives  it  to  be  his  duty  to  a6t  the  worthy  and  the  ho- 
nourable part,  whether  his  appetites  and  paflions  incite  him  to  it, 
or  to  the  contrary.  When  he  (acrifices  the  gratification  of  the 
:ftrongeft  appetites  or  paflions  to  duty,  this  is  fo  far  from  dimi- 
nifhing  the  merit  of  his  condud,  that  it  greatly  increaies  it, 
and  affords,  upon  reflexion,  an  inward  fatisfadtion  and  triumph* 
of  which  brute-animals  are  not  fufceptible.  When  he  adts  a 
•contrary  part,  he  has  a  confcioufiiefs  of  demerit,  to  which  they 
are  no  lefs  flrangers^ 

Since, 
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Since,  therefore,  the  active  powers  of  man  make  fo  Important 
a  part  of  his  conflitution^  and  diflinguiih  him  fo  efninently  from 
his  fellow-animals,  they  deferve  no  lefs  to  be  the  ilibjedt  of  phi- 
loibphical  difquifition  than  his  intelleiStual  powers.^ 

•  • 

A  juft  knowledge  of  our  powers,  whether  intelledual  or  ac- 
tive, is  fo  far  of  real  importance  to  us,  as  it  aids  us  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  them.  And  every  man  mull  acknowledge,  that  to  b,0: 
properly  is  much  more  valuable  than  to  think  juflly  or  reafba 
acutely. 


A  a  ESSAY 
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ESSAY       L 


OF  ACTIVE  POWER   IN  GENERAL. 


CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  Notion  of  AQivt  Power ^ 

TO  coniider  gravely  what  is  meant  by  Adtive  Power,  may 
feem  altogether  umieceflary,  and  to  be  mere  trifling.  It  is 
not  a^  term  of  art,  but  a  common  word  in  our  language^  ufed 
every  day  in  difcourfe,  even  by  the  vulgar/  We  find  words  of 
the  fame  meaning  in  all  other  languages ;  and  there  is  no  reafon 
to  think  that  it  is  not  perfectly  underftood  by  all  men  who  un« 
derftand  the  Englifh  language. 

•    *    '  r  , 

t  •  * 

1 

I  believe  .  all  this  is  true,  and  that  an  attempt  to  explain  a 
word  ib  well  underftood,  and  to  fhow  that  it  has  a  meaning,  re- 
quires an  apology. 

The  apology  is,  That  this  term,  fo  well  underftood  by  the  vul- 
gar, has  been  darkened  by  philofophers,  who,  in  this  as  in  many 
other  inftances,  have  found  great  difficulties  about  a  thing  which, 
to  the  reft  of  mankind,  feems  perfectly  clear. 

«  *  * 

This  has  been  the  more  eafily  efTedbed,  becaufe  Power  is  a 
thing  (b  much  of  its  own  kind,  and  fo  fimple  in  its  nature,  as 
not  to  admit  of  a  logical  definition. 

It  is  well  known,  that  there  are  many  things  perfedtly  under^ 
ftood,  and  of  which  we  have  clear  and  diftindt    conceptions, 

which 
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CHAP,  L  vhich  cannot  be  logkally  Refined*  No  man. erer  attempted  to 
define  magnitude ;  yet  there  is  no  word  whofe  meaning  is  more 
diflindlly  or  mpre  generally  underflood.  We  cannot  give  a  logi- 
cal definition  of  thought^  of  duration,  of  number,  or  of  motion. 

When  men  attempt  to  define  fuch  thingg,  they  give  no  light. 
They  may  give  a  fynonymous  word  or  phraie,  but  it  will  proba- 
bly be  a  worfe  for  a  better.  If  they  will  define,  the  definition 
will  either  be  grounded  upon  a  bypothefis,  or  it  will  darken  the 
fubjed  rather  than  throw  light  upon  it. 

The  Ariftotelian  definition  of  motion,  that  it  is  **  jiffus  en^s  ut 
^  potentia^  quatenus  in  potential''  has  been  juftly  cenfured  by  modem 
Philofophers ;  yet  I  thibkit  is  liiatched  by  what  a  celebrated  mo- 
dem  Philofbpher  has  givien  us,/a$  the  moft  acctir^^te  definition  of 
belief,  to  wit,  ^*  That  it  is  a  lively  idea  related  t6  of  aflbctafed 
**  with  a  prefent  impreflion."  ^reatife  of  Human  Nature^  vol.  i. 
/.  172.  '*  Memory ,•*'  according  to  the  (anie  Philofopher,  "  1$ 
the  faculty  by  which  we  repeat  our  imprellibris,  fb  as  thai 
they  retain  a  confiderable  degree  of  their  firfl  vivacity,  and 

**  arefbmewhat  injtennediate  betwixt  an  idiea.  and  aiiimpreffi^ 

Euclid,  if  Kis  editors  have  not  done  him  injuflice,  has  at- 
tempted to  define  a  right  line,  to  define  unity,  ratio  and  number. 
But  thefe*  definitions  are  good  fbr  nothing.*  We  may  indeed 
fufpeft  them  not  to  be  Euclid^sj  becaufe  they  are  never  onx:e 
quoted  in  the  Elements,  and  are  of  no  iife.. 

I^all  not  therefqre  attempt  to  define  adive  power,  that  I  may 
not  be  liable  to  the  fame  cenfiire  j  but,  fhall  offer  Tome  obfervar 
tions  that  may  lead  us  to  attend  td  the  conception  we  have  of  it 
in  our  own  minds. 

i.^  Power  is  not  ap  pbjed'of  any  qf  our  external  lenfes^  nor 
even  an  objedt  of  c6nfciouihefs«. 

That 


OF  THE  NOTIOtI  OF -ACTIVE  POWER- 

Tha*  it  is*  net  feen,  nor  heard,  nor  touched,  nor  tafted,  nor  ^<^HAP.^ 
finelt,  needs  no  jM?o<rfl'  That  we  arc  not  confcious  of  it,  in 
the  proper  fenfe  of  thait  word,-  will  be  no  lefs  evident,  if  we^e^* 
fle^t,  that  coufcidufnefs  is  that  power  of  the  mind  by  which  it 
has  an  immediate  knowledge  of  its  toWn  operations.  Power  is 
not  an  operation  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  no  obje6l  of  cOn- 
fciouiheis.  Indeed  every  operation  of  the  mind  is  the  exertion 
of  fome  power  of  the  mind  ;  but  we  are  confcious  of  the  ope^ 
ration  only,  the  power  lies  behind  the  fceiie  i  and  though  'we 
may  jiiftly  iii&r  the  power  from  the  operation,  it  tnu'ft  be  re# 
membered,  that  inferring  is  not  the  province  of  conftioufhefs^ 
but  of  reafon. 


I  acknowledge,  ther^fbte,  that  our  having  ahy  conceptioti  of 
idea  of  power  is  repugnant  to  MrLocKB's  theory,  that  all  our  fim- 
ple  ideas  are  got  either  by  the  external  (enfes,  or  by  coniciouihefs* 
Both  cannot  be  true;  M^  HtjM%  peteeiVed  this  repugnancy, 
and  confiftently  maintained^  that  we  haVe  no  idea  of  power. 
Mr  Lockcfi  did  not  perceive  it.  If  he  had,  it  might  have  led 
him  to  fliiped  his  theory  $  for  when  theory  is  repugnant  to  fa6r, 
it  is  eafy  to  fee  which  oirght  to  yields  I  am  confbibus  that  I 
have  a  conception  or  idea  of  power,  but,  ftrid;ly  (peaking,  I  am 
not  confcious  that  i  have  poUfOr.    ' 


1  ihall  have  bccatibn  to  '(hew>  that  yi^e  have  Very  tarly,  from 
iwir  cohftitution,  a  convidion  or  belief  of  fome  degre6  of  adive 
power  in  ourfelves.  This  beliefi^  hdwever,  is  not  Confcioufhefs  \ 
For  we  may  be  deceived  in  it  j  but  the  teftimony  of  confciou(l 
nefe  can  never  deceive.  Thus,  a  maJi  who  is  (Iruck  with  a  palfy 
in  the  night  commonly  knows  not  that  he  has  loft  the  power  of 
ipeisch  till  he  attempts  to  ^eak  $  =hfe  knowls  not  whether  he  can 
move  his  hands  and  arms  till  he  liiakes  the  trial;  and  if,  with- 
out making  trial,  he  confiilts  his  confcioufnefs  ever  fo  attentive- 
ly, it  will  give  him  no  information  whether  he  has  loft  thefe 
powers,  or  ftill  retains  them» 

From 


/'♦      T    »  '  r     ^ 


OHAP.  !•  JFrom  this  w^  laijft  conclude,  that  thjB  powers  we  hi^^  art  not 
aa  objeiSl  of  confcioufners,  though  it  would  be  foolifli  to  ceoifoie 
this  way  of  fpeajqng  in  popular  difcc»irf«>  which  requires  Bot 
accurate  atteutron  to  the  different  proyinc§8  of  our  various  &* 
culties.  The  teftimony  of  coafcioufneis  is  always  unerring^  nor 
wa$  it  Qver  called  in  queftion  by  the  greatlft  iceptics,  ancient  or 
modem. 

2.  A/cconJ  obferyatjon  hy  That  a$  there  are  ibn^e  thii^s  of 
which  we  have  a  diredl:,  and  others  of  whish  we  hai^  only  a  re- 
lative conception^  power  belongs  to  the  latter  clals/ 

As  this  diftindlion  is  overlooked  by  moft  writers  in  logic>  I 
ihall  beg  leave  tp  ill^i^]^at^  it  a  little,  a.nd  then-  ihall  apfdy  it  to 
the  prefent  ihbjei^:, 

*  .  •  - 

Of  ibme  thvQ(gs  rw^  knoy  what  ibty  are  tm  ihem&lves^  our 
conceptipn  .  of ;  fi^cph  things  I  i^all  iiircil.  Of  other  things,  we 
ipptow  HQt  what  thfy;^«  in  t^^mfolves,  but  only  that  they  have 
q^xtwi  prppei^^ie^  or  attrihut^Vf  -pr  pertain  relations  to  other 
things  y  of  thef^  pur  (jonpepiiioift  is  Only  ffilatmi. ' 


!   ;  1.      •        i 


To  illuftrate  this  by  fome  examples  :  In  ihte  tiniverfity-Iibrarf > 
I  call  for  the  book,  prefs  L,  Ihelf  lo.  No.  lo. ;  the  library- 
Keeper  mufl  have  fuch  a  conci^ption  of  the  hook  I  want,  as  to  be 
able  to  difti^gui^  i(  frpprit^ti  (IvNifand  that  are.  under  his  care* 
But  what  QQnpepi^Qli  4^>^  h*;  foijji  of;  it  from  my  words?  They 
inform  him  fi^ithqr  pf  th€  ajrtbojr^  nor  the  fuhjedt,  nor  the  kn- 
^age,  nor  the  ii^e,  r^x  the.  hindil^,  but  only  of  its  mark  and 
place.  His  conception  of  it  is  mexely  relattre  to  theie  circum-> 
fta^ices  ;i  yet  thi^  relative  nptjon  enables  hini  to  diftinguiih  it 
from  eyery  pthqr  bppH  in  ^he  Uhriiyk 

There  are  other  rela^iv^  potions  that  are  not  taken  from  ac 
cidental  relations,  as  in  the  example  juft  now  mentioned,  but 
fi^opA  qualities  or  attributes  eflential  to  the  thing. 

Of 
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Of  this  kind  are  our  notions  both  of  body,  and  mind.  What  CHAP.  L 
is  body  ?  It  is,  iky  Philofophers,  that  which  is  extended^  folid  and 
divifible.  Says  the  querifi^  I  do  not  ajfk  what  the  properties  of 
body  are,  but  what  is  the  thing  itfelf  j  let  me  firft  know  diredly 
what  body  is,  and  then  confider  its  properties  ?  To  this  demand. 
I  am  afraid  the  querift  will  meet  with  ,no  fatisfa<^ory  anfwer  ; 
becauie  our  notion  of  body  is  not  dire<9:  but;  relative  to  ;its  qu;a«> 
lities.  We  know  that  it  is  fi^mething  extended,  ifQlid  adoddiyi-t 
fible^  and  we  know  no  more. 

Again,  if  it  ihouid  be  alked.  What  is  mi^d?  It  is  that* which 
thinks.  I  a(k  not  what  it  does,  or  what  its  operations  are,  but 
what  it  is  ?  To  this  I  can  find  no  anfwer ;  our .  notion  of  mind 
being  not  dired,  but  relative  to  its  operations,  as  oui;  notion  of 
body  is  relative  to  its  qualities. 

Thi^re  are  even  many  pf  the  quaUties  of .  bcidy,  of  which  ve 
have  only  a  relative  conception.  What  is  heat  in  a  body  ?  It  lis 
a  quality,  which  afiedis  the  fenie  of  touch  in  a  certain .  way.  If 
you  want  to  know,  not  how  it  aflfe^s  th^  fenie  of  touch,  but 
what  it  is  in  itfelf ;  this  I  confe&  I  know  not*  My  conception 
of  it  is  not  dired,  but  relative  to  the  efied  it  has  upon  bodi^$. 
The  notions  we  have  of  all  thpfe  qualities  which  Mr  Locke 
calls  fecondary ,  and  of  thofe  he  calls  powers  of  bodies,  fiich  as 
the  power  of  the  magnet,  to  at  trad  iron,  or  of  fire  to  bum 
wood,  are  r^ative. 

Having  given  examples*  of  things  of  which  our  conception  is 
only  relative,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  fbme  of  which  it  is 
direct.  Of  this  kind,  are  all  the  primary  qualities  of  body  ;  fi- 
gure, extenflon,  folidity,  hardnefs,  fluidity,  and  the  like«  Of 
thefe  ^fi  l^ave  a  dired  and  immediate  knowledge  from  our  fenfes. 
To  this  clafs  belong  alfo  all  the  operations  of  mind  of ; which  we 
are  confcious.  I  know  what  thought  is,  what  memory,  what  a 
purpofe,  what  a  promife. 

B  There 
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CHAP.  I4  There  «e  foftic  things  of  which  wc  can  have  both  a  6xrt&  and 
4  relMive  concefMiion.  I  can  AirtOilj  CGaceire  ten  thoufand  men 
&r  ten  thoufaiDd  pounds^  becaufe  both  are  objed^  of  fenfe,  and 
tnay  be  feen.  But  whether  1  She  fuch  an  objed,  or  diredtly  con^ 
ceive  it,  my  notion  of  it  is  ittdiftin^Jr;  it  is  only  that  of  a  great 
tnultitude  of  men,  or  of  a  great  heap  of  money  ^  and  a  finall 
addition  or  diminution  make^  no  perceptible  change  in  the  no- 
tion I  form  in  this  way.  But  I  can  form  a  relative  notion  of 
the  fame  number  of  men  or  of  pounds,  by  attending  to  the  re-^ 
lations  which  this  number  has  to  other  numbers,  greater  or  lefs. 
Then  I  perceive  that  the  relative  kiotion  is  diftin^dl  and  icientliic. 
For  the  addition  of  a  fingle  i&an,  or  a  iingle  pounds  or  even  of 
a  penny,  is  eaiily  perceived* 

In  like  manner,  I  can  form  a  direiSI  notion  of  a  polygoift  of  a 
thoufand  equal  fides  and  equal  angles.  This  dire^l  notion  can- 
sot  be  more  diHind,  when  conceived  in  the  mmd^  than  that 
which  1  get  by  figlK,  wkem  the  obje^  is  before  me  >  and  I  find  k 
fo  indiftin<£l,  that  it  has  the  fame  appearance  to  my  eyej^^or  to 
my  direffc  conception,  as  a  polygon  of  a  thoufand  and  one,  ot 
of  ^ne  hundred  and  ninety^nine  fides.  But  when  I  form  a  rela*^ 
live*  tonceptioft  of  it,  by  attendihg  to  the  relation  it  bears  to 
polygons  of 'a  giffeatei-  -oir  fef^  number  of  fides,  my  notion  of  it 
becomes  diftin€l  and  fcietit^,  -  and  I  can  demonftrate  the  pro- 
perties by  which  it  is  difKiigitifhed  from  all  other  polygons. 
From  thefe  inflances  it  appears,  that  our  relative  conceptions  of 
things  are  not  always  lefs  diftind,  nor  lefs  fit  materials  for  accu* 
riite  peaftrtWHg,  thab  thofe  that  are  drred ;  and  that  the  con- 
trary ftiafy  happen  in  a  srfemarkable  diegrfee. 

Our  eoncreptibn' of  powet  is  r^tite  ttr  its  exertions  or  efie6b. 
Pbt^et  is  ente  thinjpf  {ts  e^cettton  is  another  thing.  It  is  true, 
thertican  be  no  eiiertioni*Tthont  power;  but  there  may  he  power 
that  is  not  exerted.  Thus  a  matt  may  have  power  to  fpeak  when 
he  is  filent;  he  may  have  power  to  rife  and  walk  when  he  fits  fiilL 

But 
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But  though  it  be  <me  thing  to  fpeak^  and  another  to  have  the    chap,  l 
power  of  {peaking,  I  apprehend  we  conceive  of  the  power  as 
ibmething  which  has  a  certain  relation  to  the  effed.     And  of 
every  power  we  form  our  notion  by  the  efied;  which  it  is  able  to 
produce* 

3.  It  is  evident  that  power  is  a  quality,  and  cannot  eicift  with*- 
out  a  (ubjed:  to  which  it  belongs. 

That  power  may  eKid  without  any  being  or  fubjed  to  which 
that  power  may  be  attributed,  is  an  abfurdity,  fhocking  to  every 
man  of  common  underftanding. 

It  is  a  quality  which  may  be  varied^  not  only  in  degree,  but 
alfo  itL  kind ;  and  we  dlftinguift  both  the  kinds  and  degrees  by 
the  eHeds  which  they  are  able  to  produce. 

Thus  a  power  to  fly,  and  a  power  to  reaion,  are  difierem  kinds 
<€  power^  their  effects  being  diflerent  in  kind.  Bnt  a  power  to 
carry  one  hundred  weight,  and  a  power  to  carry  two  hundred^ 
are  difierent  degrees  of  the  fame  kind« 

4.  We  caniiot  conclude  the  want  of  power  from  its  not  being 
exerted ;  nor  from  the  exertion  of  a  lefs  degree  of  power,  ctti 
we  conclude  that  there  is  no  greater  degree  in  the  fubje^.  Thus, 
though  a  man  on  a  particular  occaiion  iaid  nothing,  we  cannot 
conclude  ^om  that  circumilance,  that  he  had  not  the  power  of 
^eech ;  nor  from  a  man's  carrying  ten  pound  weight,  can  we 
conclude  that  he  had  not  power  to  carry  twenty. 

j^.  Therd  are  fomc  qnalitit*  that  hav«  a  cdntrary,  others  that 
have  not ;  power  is  a  quality  of  the  latter  kind^ 

Vite  is  tdntfary  to  virtue,  mifery  to  happinefs,  hatred  to  Idve, 
Hfegadroik  to  affirmation ;  but  there  is  no  contrary  to  power..  Weak^ 

B  2  nefs 
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CHAP.r,^  nefe  or  impotence  are  defe&s  or  privations  of  power^  but  not 
contraries  to  it« 

If  what  has  been  faid  of  power  be  eafily  underftood,  and  rea- 
dily afiented  to,  by  all  who  underftand  our  language,  as  I  believe 
it  is,  we  may  from  this  juftly  conclude,  That  we  have  a  diftindl 
notion  of  power^  and  may  reaibn.  about  it  with  underfianding^ 
though  we  can  give  no  logical  definition  of  it« 

If  power  were  a  thing  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  as  fome 
Fhilofophers  have  taken  much  pains  to  prove,  that  is,  if  powec 
were  a  word  without  any  meaning,  we  could  neither  affirm  nor 
deny  any  thing  concerning  it  with  underftanding.  We  fhould 
have  equal  reafon  to  fay  that  it  is  a  fubfiance^  as  that  it  is  a  qua- 
lity >  that  it 'does  not  admit  of  degrees  as  that  it  does.^  If  the 
underftanding  immediately  aflents  to  ,one  of  thefe  ailertioqs,  and 
revolts  from  the  contrary,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that 
we  put  fome  meaning  upon  the  word  power ^  that .  is,  that  we 
have  fame  idea  of  it.  And  it  is  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  th^s  cour^ 
clufion,  that  I  have  enumerated  fo  many  obvious  things  concern- 
ing it. 

The  term  a^^iv'e  power  is  ufed,  I  conceive,  to  diflinguifh  it 
from  fpeculative  powers«^  As  all  languages  diflinguifh  adion 
from  fpeculation,  the  fame  diflindion  is  applied  to  the  powers 
by  which  they  are  produced.  The  powers  of  feeing,  hearings 
remembering,  diflinguifhing,  judging,  reafoning,  are  fpeculative 
powers  J  the  power  of  executing  any  work  of  art  or  labour  i& 
adive  power. 

There  are  many  things  related  ta  power,  in  fuch  a  mamic;r,  that 
we  can  have  no  notion  of  them  if  we  have  none  of  power.. 

The  exertion  of  adive  power  we  call  aSHon;  and  as  every 
adion  produces  fome  change,  fo  every  change  muH  be  caiifed  by 

ibme 
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fbme  exertion,  or  by  the  ceflation  of  fome  exertion  of  power.  That   ^^P*  ^ 
which  produces  a  change  by  the  exertion  of  its  power,  we  call 
the  caufe  of  that  change;  and  the  change  produced,  the  tffedt  of 
that«  caufe. 

When  one  being,  by  its  adive  power,,  produces  any  change 
upcm  another,  the  laft  is  iaid  to  be  pajjive^  or  to  be  adled  upon. 
Thus  we  fee  that  adion  and  pafGon,  caufe  and  effed:,  elertion 
and  operation,  have  fuch  a  relation  to  adive  power,  that  if  it 
be  underftood,  they  aire  underftood  of  confequence ;  but  if 
power  be  a  word  without  any  meaning,  all  thofe  words  which 
are  related  to  it,  muft  be  words  without  any'  meaning.  They 
are,  however,  conunon  words  in  our  language ;  and  equivalent 
words  have  always  beea  common  in  all  languages.. 

It  would  be  very  ftrange  indeed,  if  mankind  had  always  uied 
thefe  words  fo  familiarly,  without  perceiving  that  they  had  na 
meaning  ;  and  that  this  difcovery  ihould  have  been  firft  made  by 
a  Philofopher  of  the  preient  a^e. 

With  equal  reafbn  it  might  be  maintained,  that  though  there 
are  words  in  all  languages  to  exprefs  fight,  and  words  to  fignify 
the  various  colours  which  are  objeds  of  fight ;  yet  that  all  man- 
kind frcwn  the  beginning  of  the  world  had  been  blind,  and  never 
had  an  idea  of  fight  or  of  colour.  But  there  are  no  abfiirdities 
fo  grofe  as  thofe  which  Philofophers  have  advanced  concerning 
id^is.. 


CHAP.        11. 
^be  fame  Subjedf. 

THERE  are,  I  believe,  no  abftrad  notions,  that  are  to  be 
found  more  eariy ,  or  more  univerfally,  in  the  minds  of  men^ 
than  thofe  of  ading,  and  being  aded  upon*    Every  child  that 

underflands 
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uaderftaads  the  diilmdian  betwe^  ftrikiog  and  being  ftruck, 
muft  hftve  the  conception  of  adion  and  paffioo* 

We  find  accordingly,  that  there  is  no  language  fb  imperfed,  but 
that  it  has  adive  and  paflive  verbs,  and  participles ;  the  one  fig- 
nifying  Tome  kind  of  adion;  the  other,  the  being  aded  upon. 
This  difkindion  enters  into  the  original  contexture  o£  all  Ian* 
guages* 

Adiye  yerbs  have  a  form  and  conftnidion  proper  to  them^  " 
jelves ;  paflive  verbs  a  different  form  and  a  different  conftrudion. 
In  all  languages^  the  nominative  to  an  adive  verb  is  the  agent } 
the  thing  aded  upon  is  put  in  an  oblique  cafe*  In  paffive  verfo&^ 
the  thing  aded  upon  is  the  nominative,  and  the  agent,  if  expre& 
fed,  mud  be  in  an  oblique  cafe ;  as  in  this  example :  Raphael 
jdrcw  th  Car/cans  J  tbt  Cartotms  were  dranm  by  Bjotpbad. 


Every  diftindion  which  we  find  in  the  ftrudure  of  all  Ian«- 
guages,  muft  have  been  familiar  to  thoie  who  framed  the  lvi« 
guages  at  firft,  and  to  all  who  ipeak  them  with  underftanding. 

It  may  be  objeded  to  this  argument,  taken  from  tiie  ftfudure 
of  language,  in  the  ufe  of  adive  and  paffive  verbs,  that  adive 
verbs  are  not  always  ufed  to  denote  an  adioa,  nor  is  the  nominal 
live  before  an  adive  verb^  conceived  in  all  cafes  to  be  an  agent;f 
in  the  Arid  fenfe  of  that  word ;  that  there  are  many  paffive 
verbs  which  have  an  adive  fignification,  and  adive  verbs  which 
have  a  paflive.  From  theie  fads,  it  may  be  thought  a  juft  con- 
<:lufion,  that  in  contriving  the  diflferent  forms  of  adive  and  paf- 
five verbs,  and  their  diflerent  conftrudion^  men  have  not  been 
governed  by  a  regard  to  any  diftindion  between  adion  and  paf- 
fion,  but  by  chance,  or  fome  accidental  caufe. 

In  anfwor  to  this  objedioa,  the  fad  on  which  it  is  founded, 

muft 
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muft  be  admitted  ;  hut  I  think  the  concluiioii  not  juftij  drawn  QtAP.  IL 
from  it^  for  the  following  reafi»s  : 

I.  It  fisems  contrary  to  reafbn^  to  attribute  to  diancc  or  acci<> 
dem^  what  Is  fabyed  to  ruies^  eren  though  there  maj  be  excep-- 
tioQs  to  the  rule.  The  exceptions  may,  in  fiich  a  cafe,  be  actriw 
buted  to  accident^  but  the  rule  cannot.  There  is  perhaps  hardU 
ly  any  thing  in  langus^e  fo  general,  as  not  to  admit  of  except 
tioos.  It  camiot  be  denied  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  verbs  and 
partidples  ha.ve  an  t£tkre  and  a  pafiive  voice  >  and  as  tfab  is  a 
general  rule,  not  in  onif  language  only,  bat  in  all  the  languages 
we  are  acquaiiited  witfa^  it  ihewi  evidently  that  men^  in  the  ear*- 
lieft  ftages,  and  in  all  periods  of  fociety,  have  diftinguiflied  adtion 
from  paflioa. 

1.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  forms  of  language  are  often  ajp^^ 
plied  to  pnrpc^  difierent  from  thoKe  for  wfaiGh  they  were  ori- 
ginally intended.  The  varieties  of  a  ks^age,  even  the  moft 
perfed;,  can  never  be  made  equal  to  all  die  variety  of  hnman 
conceptions.  The  forms  and  modifications  of  language  muft  be 
confined  within  certain  limits,  that  they  may  not  esoceed  the  ca- 
pacity of  human  memory.  Therefore,  in  all  languages,  there 
muft  be  a  kind  of  frugality  ufed,  to  make  ooe  form  of  expicf^ 
iion  ierve  many  different  pfirpofes,  like  Sir  Hudibras'  dagger, 
which,  though  made  to  ftab  or  break  a  head,  wp  .  put  to  many 
other  ufes.  Many  examfdes  mig^  be  produced  of  this  frugali^ 
ty  in  language.  Hius  the.  Liatins  ami  Greeks  had  five  or  fix 
cafes  oi  nouns,  oe>  expseis  die  vaorious  relations  that  one  thing 
cooM  bear  to  another.  The  gemtive  cafe  nrnft  have  been  at 
firft  intended  to  exprcfs  feme  one  capital  relation,  fuch  as  that 
of  poffeffion  or  of  property ;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
enumerate  aU  the  relations  which^  in  the  progtefs  of  language, 
II  was  nfed  to  expreik^    The  iame  obioTation  may  be  applied 

try  other  cafe*  of  nownsr 

The 
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CHAP.  IL  The  llighteft  fimilitude  or  analogy  is  thought  fufiieient  to  ]u€- 
tify  the  extenfion  of  a  form  of  ipeech  beyond  its  proper  mean-' 
ing,  whenever  the  language  does  not  afford  a  more  proper  form. 
In  the  moods  of  verbs,  a  few  of  thofe  which  occur  moft  fre- 
quently  are  difiinguifhed  by  different  forms,  and  thefe  are  made 
to  fupply  all  the  forms  that  are  wanting.  The  fame  obferva- 
tion  may  be  applied  to  what  is  called  the  voiced  of  verbs.  An 
adive  and  a  paflive  are  the  capital  ones ;  fome  languages  have 
more,  but  no  language  fo  many  as  to  anfwer  to  all  the  variations 
of  human  thought.  We  cannot  always  coin  new  ones,  and  there- 
fore muft  ufe  fome  one  or  other  of  thSfe  that  are  to  be  found 
jtn  the  language,  though  at  firft  intended  for  another  purpofe^ 

3.  A  third  obfervation  in  anfwer  to  the  objedion  is,  That  we 
can  point  out  a  caufe  of  the  frequent  mifapplication  of  adlive 
verbs,  to  things  which  have  no  proper  adivity  :  A  caufe  which 
extends  to  the  greater  part  of  flich  mifapplications,  and  which 
confirms  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  proper  intention  of 
adive  and  paffive  verbs. 

As  there  is  no  principle,  that  appears  to  bfe  more  imiverfally  ac- 
knowledged by  mankind,  from  the  firfl  dawn  of  reafon,  than,  that 
every  change  we  obferve  in  nature  muft  have  a  caufe  j  fb  this  is  no 
fooner  perceived,  than  there  arifes  in  the  human  mind,  a  ftrong 
defire  to  know  the  caufes  of  thofe  changes  that  fall  within  our 
obfervation.  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufasy  is  the  voice  of 
nature  in  all  men.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  that  more  early  di- 
flinguiihes  the  rational  from  the  brute  creation,  than  this  avidi- 
ty to  know  the  caufes  of  things^  of  which  I  fee  no  fign  in  brute- 
animals. 

It  mufl  furely  be  admitted,  that  in  thofe  periods  wherein  lan- 
guages are  formed,  men  are  but  poorly  furnifhed  for  carrying  on 
this  invefligation  with  fuccefs.  We  fee,  that  the  experience  of 
thoufands  of  years  is  neceflary  to  bring  men  into  the  right  track 

in 
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in  this  invefiigatioiiv  if  indeed  they  can  yet  be  faid  to  be  brought  CHAP.  U. 
into  it.  What  innumerable  errors  rude  ages  muft  fall  into,  with 
regard  to  caufes,  from  impatience  to  judge^and  inability  to  judge 
right,  we  may  conjedure  from  reafon,  and  may  fee  from  experi- 
ence J  from  which  I  think,  it  is  evident,  that  fuppofing  adive  verbs- 
to  have  been  originally  intended  to  exprefs  what  is  properly  cal- 
led adion,  and  their  nominatives  to  exprefs  the  agent  j  yet,  in 
the  rude  and  barbarous  ftate  wherein  languages  are  formed,  there 
muft  be  innumerable  mifapplications  of  fuch  verbs  and  nomina* 
tives,  and  many  things  fpoken  of  as  adive,  which  have  no  real 
adivity. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  it  is  a  general  prejudice  of  our  early 
years,  and  of  rude  nations,  when  we  perceive  any  thing  to  be 
changed,  and  do  not  perceive  any  other  thing  which  we  can  be- 
lieve to  be  the  caufe  of  that  change,  to  impute  it  to  the  thing  itfelf, 
and  conceive  it  to  be  adtive  and  animated,  fo  far  as  to  have  the 
power  of  producing  that  change  in  itfelf.  Hence^  to  a  child,  or  to 
a  favage,  all  nature  feems  to  be  animated ;  the  fea,  the  earth,  the 
air,  the  fun,  moon,  and  flars,  rivers,  fountains  and  groves,  are 
conceived  to  be  adive  and  animated  beings.  As  this  is  a  fentimeht 
natural  to  man  in  his  rude  flate,  it  has,  on  that  account,  even  in 
polifhed  nations,  the  verifimilitude  that  is  required  in  poetical  fic- 
tion and  fable,  and  makes  perfonificatioi^one  of  the  moft  agreeable 
figures  in  poetry  and  eloquence. 

The  origin  of  this  prejudice  probably  is,  that  we  judge  of  other 
things  by  ourfclves,  and  therefore  are  difpofed  to  afcribe  to  them 
that  life  and  adivity  which  we  know  to  be  in  ourfelves. 

A  little  girl  afcribes  to  her  doll,  the  paffions  and  fentiments 
fhe  feels  in  herfelf.  Even  brutes  feem  to  have  fomething  of  this 
nature.  A  young  cat,  when  fhe  fees  any  brifk  motion  in  a  feather 
or  a  ftraw,  is  prompted,  by  natural  inflind,  to  himt  it  as  fhe  would 

hunt  a  moufe. 

C  Whatever 
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^lAKjiL^       Whatever  be  the  origin  of  this  prejudice  in  mankind,  it  has  a 

powerful  influence  upon  language,  and  leads  men,  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  language,  to  afcribe  action  to  many  things  that  are  merely 
paflive  y  becaufe,  when  fuch  forms  of  fpeech  were  invented,  thofe 
things  were  really  believed  to  be  a<9[ive.  Thus  we  fay,  the  wind- 
blows,  the  iea  rages,  the  fun  rifes  and  iets^  bodias  gravitate  and; 
move. 

When  experience  dtftovers  that  thefe  things  are  altogether  in- 
adive,  it  is  eafy  to  correal  our  opinkm  about  them ;  but  it  is  not 
fo  eafy  to  alter  the  eftabliihed  forms  of  language.  The  moft 
perfedt  and  the  moft  poliflied  languages  are  like  old  furniture,, 
which  is  never  perfedly  fuited  to  the  prefent  tafte,  but  retains . 
{bmething  of  the  fafhion  of  the  times  when  it  was  made.. 

Thus,  though  all  men  of  knowIMge  believe,  that  the  fiiccef- 
fion  of  day  and  night  is  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round 
its  axis,  and  not  to  any  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens;  yet 
we  find  ourfelvcs  under  a  neceflftyr  of  (peaking  in  the  old  ftyle, 
of  the  fun's  rifihg  and  going  down^  and  coming  to  the  meridian. 
And  this,  ftyle  is  ufed,  not  only  in  converfing  with  the  vulgar, 
but  when  men  of  knowledge  converfe  with  one  another.  And 
if  we  ihbuld  iuppoffe  the  vulgar  to  be  at  laft  (b  far  enlightened, 
as  to  have  the  fame  belief  with  the  learned,  of  the  caufe  of  day 
and  night,  the  fame  ftyle  would  ftill  he  ufed. 

From  this  inftance  we  may  learn,  that  the  language  of  man- 
kind may  fumilh  good  evidence  of  opinions  which  have  been 
early  and  univerfally  entertained^  and  that  the  forms  contrived 
for  exprefling  fuch  opinions,  may  remain  in  ufe  after  the  opinions 
which  gave  rife  to  them  have  been  greatly  changed^ 

AAive  verbs  appear  plainly  to  have  been  firft  contrived  to  ex- 
prefs  adion.  They  arc  ftill  in  general  applied  to  this  purpoie^. 
And  though  we  find  many  inftances  of  the  application  of  adive 

verbs. 
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verbs  to  things  which  we  now  believe  not  to  be  adive,  this  CHAP.  IL 
ought  to  be  afcribed  to  mens  having  once  had  the  belief  that 
thole  things  arc  adive,  and  perhaps,  in  fotne  cafes,  to  this,  that 
forms  of  expreflion  are  commonly  extended,  in  courfe  of  time^ 
beyond  their  original  mtention,  either  from  analogy,  or  becaufe 
more  proper  forms  for  the  purpofe  are  not  found  in  Ian* 
guage. 

Even  the  mtCkpplication  of  this  notion  of  adion  and  adive 
power  (hews  that  there  is  fuch  a  notion  in  the  human  mind,  and 
fliews  the  neceffity  there  is  in  philofophy  of  diftinguifliing  the 
proper  application  of  thefe  words,  from  the  vague  and  improper 
application  of  them,  founded  on  common  language,  or  on  po- 
pular prejudice. 

Another  argument  to  {hew  that  all  men  have  a  notion  or  idea 
of  adive  power  is,  that  there  are  many  operations  of  mind  com* 
mon  to  all  men  who  have  reafon,  and  neceflary  in  the  ordinary 
condud  of  life,  which  imply  a  belief  of  adive  power  in  our- 
IHres  and  in  others. 

All  our  volitions  and  efforts  to  ad,  all  our  deliberations,  our 
purpoies  and  promiies,  imply  a  belief  of  adive  power  in  our^^ 
(elves ;  our  counfels,  exhortations  and  commands,  imply  a  belief 
of  adive  power  in  thofe  to  whom  they  are  addrelled. 

If  a  man  ihould  make  an  efibrt  to  fly  to  the  moon;  if  he  fhould 
eren  deliberate  about  it,  or  refolve  to  do  it,  we  ihould  conclude 
him  to  be  lunatic  ;  and  even  lunacy  would  not  account  for  his 
condud,  unleis  it  made  him  believe  the  thing  to  be  in  his  power* 

If  a  man  promiies  to  pay  me  a  iiixn  of  money  to-morrow,  with- 
out believing  that  it  will  then  be  in  his  power,  he  is  not  an  ho^ 
neft  man ;  and,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  it  will  then  be  in  his 
power,  I  ihould  have  no  dependence  on  his  promife. 

C  2  All 
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CHAP.  II.        ^11  Quj.  power  is,  without  doubt,  derived  from  the  Author  of 

our  being,  and,  as  he  gave  it  freely,  he  may  take  it  away  when 
he  will.  No  man  can  be  certain  of  the  continuance  of  any  of 
his  powers  of  body  or  mind  for  a  moment ;  and,  therefore,  in 
every  promife,  there  is  a  condition  underftood,  to  wit,  if  we 
live,  if  we  retain  that  health  of  body  and  (bundneis  of  mind 
which  is  neceflary  to  the  performance,  and  if  nothing  happen, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  which  puts  it  out  of  our  power. 
The  rudeft  favages  are  taught  by  nature  to  admit  thefe  condi- 
tions in  all  promifes,  whether  they  be  exprelXed  or  not ;  and  no 
man  is  charged  with  breach  of  promife,  when  he  fails  through 
the  failure  of  thefe  conditions. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  without  the  belief  of  fbme  ac- 
tive power,  no  honeft  man  would  make  a  promife,  no  wife  man 
would  trull  to  a  promife ;  and  it  is  no  leis  evident,  that  the  be- 
lief of  adive  power,  in  ourfelves  or  in  others,  implies  an  idea 
or  notion  of  adive  power. 

The  fame  reafoning  may  be  iapplied  to  every  inilance  wherein 
we  give  counfel  to  others,  wherein  we  perfiiade  or  command. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  mankind  are  beings  who  can  deliberate  and 
refolve  and  will,  as  long  as  they  can  give  counfel,  and  exhort,  and 
command,  they  mull  believe  the  exiilence  of  adive  power  in 
themfelves,  and  in  others,  and  therefore  muft  have  a  notion  ov 
idea  of  adive  power. 

It  might  farther  be  obferved,  that  power  is  the  proper  and 
immediate  objedl  of  ambition,  one  of  the  mod  univerfal  paf- 
fions  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  which  makes  the  greateft  fi- 
gure in  the  hiftory  of  all  ages.  Whether  Mr  HutfS,  in  defence 
of  his  fyflem,  would  maintain  that  there  is  no  fiich  paflion  in 
mankind  as  ambition,  or  that  ambition  is  not  a  vehement  defire 
of  power,  or  that  men  may  have  a  vehement  defire  of  powef , 
without  having  any  idea  of  power,  I  will  not  pretend  to  divine, 

I 
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« 

I  c^not  help  repeating  my  apology  for  infifting  fo  loag  in  the  CHAP.  IL 
refutation  of  fo  great  an  abfurdity.  It  is  a  capital  doctrine  in  a 
late  celebrated  fyftem  of  human  nature,  that  we  have  no  Idea 
of  power,  not  even  in  the  Deity ;  that  we  are  not  able  to  difco* 
ver  a  lingle  inftance  of  it,  either  in  body  or  ipirit,  either  in 
fuperior  or  inferior  natures  j  and  that  we  deceive  ourfelves 
when  we  imagine  that  we  are  poflefled  of  any  idea  of  this  kind. 

To  fupport  this  important  dodrine,  and  the  out-works  that 
are  raifed  in  its  defence,  a  great  part  of  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Treatife  of  Human  Nature  is  employed.  That  fyftem  abounds 
with  conclufions  the  moft  abfurd  that  ever  were  advanced  by 
any  Philofopher,  deduced  with  great  acutenefs  and  ingenuity 
from  principles  conunonly  received  by  Philofophers.  To  rejedl 
fiich  conclufions  as  unworthy  of  a  hearing,  would  be  difre{pe6t- 
fill  to  the  ingenious  author  ;  and  to  refute  them  is  difficult,  and 
appears  ridiculous. 

It  is  difEcuIt,  becaufe  we  can  hardly  find  principles  f o  reafbn 

from,  more  evident  than  thofe  we  wifh  to  prove ;  and  it  appearsr 

ridiculous,  becaufe,  as  this  author  juftly  obferves,  next  to  the 

^ridicule  of  denying  an  evident  truth,  is  that  of  taking  much 

pains  to  prove  iu 

Proteilants  complain,  with  juftice,  of  the  hardihip  put  upon 
them  by  Roman  Catholics,  in  requiring  them  to  prove  that  bread 
and  wine  is  not  fleih  and  blood.  They  have,  however,  fubmit- 
ted  to  this  hardfliip  for  the  fake  of  truth.  I  think  it  is  no  led 
hard  to  be  put  to  prove  that  men  have  an  idea  of  power^ 

What  convinces  myfelf  that  I  have  an  idea  of  power  is,  that  I 
am  confcious  that  I  know  what  I  mean  by  that  word,  and, 
while  I  have  this  confcioufnefs,  I  difdain  equally  to  hear  argu- 
ments for  or  againft  my  having  fiich  an  idea.  But  if  we  would 
convince  thofe,  who,  being  led  away  by  prejudice,  or  by  authoi- 

rity^     . 


2Z 


ESSAY 


I. 


CHAR  IL   rity^  deny  that  they  have  any  fuch  idea,  we  muft  t^ondefcend  to 

ufe  fuch  arguments  as  the  fubjed  will  afibrd,  and  fuch  as  we 
ihould  ufe  with  a  man  who  fhould  deny  that  mankind  have  any 
idea  of  magnitude  or  of  equality. 

The  arguments  I  have  sTdduced  are  taken  from  the(e  five  to- 
pics :  I .  That  there  are  many  things  that  we  can  affirm  or  deny 
concerning  power,  with  underflanding.  2.  That  there  are,  in  all 
languages,  words  fignifying,  not  only  power,  but  fignifying  many 
other  things  that  imply  power,  fuch  as,  adion  and  paflion^  caufe 
and  effed^  energy,  operation,  and  others.  3.  That  in  the  ilruc- 
ture  of  all  languages,  there  is  an  adive  and  pailive  form  in  verbs 
and  participles,  and  a  different  conftrudion  adapted  to  thefe 
forms,  of  which  diverfity  no  account  can  be  given,  but  that  it  has 
been  intended  to  diftinguiih  adion  from  paffion.  .  4.  That  there 
are  many  operations  of  the  human  mind  familiar  to  every  man 
come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and  ncceflary  in  the  ordinary  con- 
dud  of  life^  which  imply  a  convidion  of  fome  degree  of  power 
in  ourfelves  and  in  others*  5.  That  the  deiire  of  power  is  one 
of  the  ilron^eil  pafilons  of  human  nature. 


CHAP. 


III. 


Of  Mr  Locke's  Acamnt  of  our  Idea  of  Power* 

ft 

THIS  author,  having  refuted  the  Gartefian  dodrine  of  innate 
ideas,  took  up,  perhaps  too  rafhly,  an  opinion  that  all  our 
fimple  ideas  are  got,  either  by  fenfation^  or  by  refledion  j  that  is, 
by  our  external  fenfes,  or  by  confcioufnefs  of  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds. 


Through  the  whole  of  his  Eflay,  he  ihews  a  fatherly  affec- 
tion to  this  opinion,  and  often  drains  very  hard  to  reduce  our 
fimple  ideas  to  one  of  thofe  fources,  or  both.     Of  this,  feveral 

inftances 
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mfhances  migfat-be  grren,  in  his  account  of  our  idea  of  fub- 
ftance,  of  dnration,  of  perfonal  identity.  Omittihg  theie,  as 
foreign  to  the  prefent  (iibjed,  I  fliall  only  take  notice  of  the  ac- 
count he  gives  of  our  idea  of  power. 

The  fum  of  it  is,  That  obferving,  by  our  fenfes,  various 
changes  in  objeds,  we  coUedl  a  poifibility  in  one  object  to  be 
changed,  and  in  another  a  poflibility  of  making  that  change^ 
and  iio  come  by  that  idea,  which  we  call  power. 

Thus  we  fay  the  fire  has  a  power  to  melt  gold,  and  gold  has 
power  to  be  melted ;  the  firfl  he  calls  adive,  the  iecond  paiilve 
power.. 

« 

He  thinks,  however,  that  we  have  the  moil  diftind  notion  of 
adive  power,  by  attending  to  the  power  which  we  ourfelves  ex* 
ert,  in  giving  motion  to  our  bodies  when  at  reft^  or  in  dlreding 
our  thoughts  to  this  or  the  other  objed  as  we  will.  And  this 
way  of  forming  the  idea  of  power  hQ  attributes  to  refledion,  as 
he  refers  the  former  to  fenfation. 

On  this  account  of  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  power,  I  would 
beg  leave  to  make  two  remarks,  with  tl^  refped  that  is  moft 
juftly  due  to  fo  great  a  Philoibpher,  and  ib  good  a  man. 

I.  Whereas  he  diftinguilhes  power  into  a&ive  and  pajjive^  I  con- 
ceive paffive  power  is  no  power  at  all.  He  means  by  it,  the  pof- 
Ability  of  being  changed,.  To  call  this  power ^  feen»  to  be  a 
mifapplieation  of  the  word.  I  do  not:  remember  to  hftve  met 
with  the  phrafe  pajjive  power  in  any  other  good  author.  Mr 
Locke  feems  to  have  been  unlucky  in  inventing  it;  and  it  de--' 
ferves  not  to  be  iretained  in  our  language. 

Perhaps  he  was  unwarily  l6d  into  it,  as  an  oppoiite  to  adive 
polrer.     But  I  conceive  we  call  certain  powers  aaive^  to  diftin- 

guiflr 
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CHAP.  nL   guifli  them  from  other  powers  that  are  called  J^eculative.    As  all 

mankind  diftinguifh  action  from  fpeculation,  it  is  very  proper  to 
diftinguiih  the  powers  by  which  thofe  different  operations  are 
performed,  into  adive  and  fpeculatlye.  Mr  Locke  indeed  acknow- 
ledges that  adlive  power  is  more  properly  called  power ;  but  I 
fee  no  propriety  at  all  in  palfiye  power ;  it  is  a  powerlefs  power, 
and  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

2.  I  would  obferve,  that  Mr  Locke  feems  to  have  impofed 
upon  himfelf,  in  attempting  to  reconcile  this  account  of  the 
idea  of  power  to  his  favourite  dot^rine.  That  all  our  (imple  ideas 
are  ideas  of  fenfation,  or  of  refledion^ 

There  are  two  fteps,  according  to  his  account,  which  the 
mind  takes,  in  forming  this  idea  of  power  j  frft^  It  obferves 
changes  in  things  ;  and,  ficondly^  From  thefe  changes,  it  infers  a 
caufe  of  thi^m,  and  a  power  to  produce  them. 

If  both  thefe  fteps  are  operations  of  the  external  fenfes,  oi  of 
confcioufhefs,  then  the  idea  of  power  may  be  called  an  idea  of 
fenfation,  or  of  reflexion.  But,  if  either  of  thofe  fteps  requires 
the  co-operation  of  other  powers  of  the  mind,  it  will  follow, 
that  the  idea  of  power  cannot  be  got  by  fenfation,  nor  by  reflec- 
tion, nor  by  both  together.  \jtt  us,  therefore,  conflder  each  of 
jthefe  fteps  by  itfelf. 

Firft^  We  obferve  various  changes  in  things.  And  Mr  Locke 
takes  it  for  granted^  that  changes  in  external  things  are  obferved 
by  our  fenfes,  and  that  changes  in  our  thoughts  are  obferved  by 
confeioufheis. 

I  grant  that  it  may  be  faid,  that  changes  in  things  are  ob- 
ferved by  our  fenfes,  when  we  do  not  mean  to  exclude  every  other 
faculty  from  a  fliare  in  this  operation.  And  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  cenfure  the  phrafe,  when  it  is  fo  ufed  in  popular  difcourfe. 

But 
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But  it  is  neceflary  to  Mr  Locke's  purpofe,  that  changes  in  CHAP,  ill, 
external  things  (hould  be  obferved  by  the  fenfes  alone,  excluding 
every  other  faculty  5  becaufe  every  faculty  that  is  neceflary  in 
order  to  obferve  the  change,  will  claim  a  (hare  in  the  origin  of 
the  idea  of  power. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  memory  is  no  lefs  neceflary  than  the 
fenfes,  in  order  to  our  obferving  changes  in  external  things,  and 
therefore  the  idea  of  power,  derived  from  the  changes  obferved, 
may  as  julUy  be  aferibed  to  memory  as  to  the  fenfes. 

Every  change  fuppofes  two  ftates  of  the  thing  changed.  Both 
thefe  ftates  may  be  paft  ;  one  of  them  at  leaft  muft  be  paft  j  and 
one  only  can  be  prefent.  By  our  fenfes  we  may  obferve  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  thing ;  but  memory  muft  fupply  us  with  the 
paft ;  and,  unleis  we  remember  the  paft  ftate,  we  can  perceive 
BO  change. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  confeioufhefs.  The 
truth,  therefore,  is,  that,  by  the  fenfes  alone,  without  memory, 
or  by  confeiouine^  alone,  without  memory,  no  change  can  be 
obferved.  Every  idea,  therefore,  that  is  derived  from  obferving 
changes  in  things,  muft  have  its  origin,  partly  from  memory, 
and  not  from  the  fenfes  alone,  nor  from  confciouftiefs  alone,  nor 
from  both  together. 

The  fecond  ftep  made  by  the  mind  in  forming  this  idea  of 
power  is  this  :  From  the  changes  obferved  we  colled  a  caufe  of 
thofe  changes,  and  a  power  to  produce  them. 

Here  one  might  alk  Mr  Lockb,  whether  it  is  by  our  fenfes 
diat  we  draw  this  conclufion,  or  is  it  by  confciouftiefs  ?  Is  rea- 
fening  the  province  of  the  fenfes,  or  is  it  the  provipce  of  con- 
fcioufnefs  ?  If  the  fenfes  can  draw  one  conclufion  from  |H-emifes, 

D  they 
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F^^^'  ^Y'  ^^^y  ™^^y  draw  five  hundred^  and  demonftrate  the  whole  ele- 
ments of  Euclid. 

Thus^  I  think,  it  appears,  that  the  account  which  Mr  Locke 
himfelf  gives  of  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  power,  cannot  be  re-^ 
conciled  to  his  favourite  dodrine.  That  all  our  fimple  ideas  have 
their  origin  from  fenfation  or  refledion  }  and  that,  in  attempting 
to  derive  the  idea  of  power  from  thefe  two  (burces  only,  he  un- 
awares brings  in  our  memory,  and  our  reafbning  power,  for  a 
fhare  in  its  origin. 


CHAP.        IV. 

Of  Mr  Hume's  Opinion  of  the  Idea  ofPower.^ 

■•  « 

THIS  very  ingenious  author  adopts  the  principle  of  Mir 
Locke  before  mentioned.  That  all  our  fimple  ideas  are  de* 
rived  either  from  fenfation  or  reflexion.  This  he  feems  to  un- 
derftand,  even  in  a  ftrider  fenfe  than  Mr  Locke  did.  For  he 
will  have  all  our  fimple  Ideas  to  be  copies  of  preceeding  impref* 
fions,  either  of  our  external  fenfes  or  of  conCciottfhefs.  **  Aifter 
"  the  moft  accurate  examination,"  fays  he,  "  of  which  I  am 
"  capable,  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  rule  here  holds  without 
"  any  exception,  and  that  every  fimple  idea  has  a  fimple  im- 
"  preflion  which  refembles  it,  and  every  fimpl»  impreflion  a 
"  correlpondent  idea.  Every  one  may  latisfy  himfelf  in  this 
"  point,  by  running  over  as  many  as  he  pleafes." 

I  obferve  here,  by  the  way,  that  this  conclufion  is  formed  by 
the  author  rafiily  and  unphilolbphically.  For  it  is  a  conclufion 
that  admits  of  no  proof,  but  by  indudtioh ;  and  it  is  upon  this 
ground  that  he  himfelf  founds  it.  The  indudion  cannot  be  per- 
fed  till  every  ^mple  idea  that  can  enter  into  the  human  mind 
be  examined,  and  be  ihewn  to  be  copied  from  a  reiembling  im- 

preflion 
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prejCon  of  fenfe  or  of  conibloufhefs.     No  man  can  pretend  to   CHAF,  iv. 
faare  made  this  examination  of  all  our  fimple  ideas  without  ex- 
ception; and,  therrfore,  no  man  can,  confidently  with  the  rules 
of  philofbphifing,  allure  us,  that  this  conclufion  holds  without 
any  exception. 

The  author  profefles,  in  his  title-page,  to  introduce  into  moral 
fubjeds  the  experimental  method  of  reafoning.  This  was  a  very 
laudable  atteaq:ft ;  but  he  ought  to  have  known,  that  it  is  a  rule 
in  the  experimental  method  of  reafoning.  That  conclufions  efla- 
Uiihed  by  indu&ibn  ought  never  to  exclude  exc^ptioois,  if  any 
iiich  fhould  afterwards  appear  from  obfervation  or  experiment. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  (peaking  of  fuch  concluiions,  fays,  "  Et  fi 
'^  quando  in  experiundo  pollea  reperiatur  aliquid,  quod  a  parte 
^^  dp^traria  iisiciat ;  turn  demum,  non  line  iflis  exceptionibus  af- 
firm^ur  tonciufio  ppportebit**'  "  But,V  fays  our  author,  "  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  rule  here  holds  without  any  ex- 
*'  ception.*- 

Accordingly,  throughout  the  whole  treatife,  this  general  rule 
is  coniidered  as  of  fufEcient  authority,  in  itfelf,  to  exclude,  . 
even  from  a  hearing,  every  thing  that  appears  to  be  ah  ekception 
to  it.  This  is  contrary  td  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ex- 
perimental method  of  reaibning,  and  therefore  may  be  called 
rafh  and  unphilofbphicaL 

Having  thus  eilabltihed  this  general  principle,  the  author  does 
great  execution  by  it  among  our  ideas.  He  finds,^that  we  have, 
no  idea  of  fubftance,  material  or  fpiritual ;  that  body  and  mind 
are  only  certain  trains  of  related  imprelBons  and  ideas;  that  we 
have  no  idea  of  fpace  or  duration,  and  no  idea  of  power,  adive 
or  intelledive. 

Mr  Locke  ufed  his  principle  of  ienfation  and  refle<9:ion  with 
greater  moderation  and  mercy*     Being  unwilling  to  thruft  the 

D  a  ideas 
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CHAP.  IV.   ideas  we  have  mentioned  into  the*  limbo  of  non*exifl:ence,  he 

ftretches  fenfation  and  refledion  to  the  very  utmoft,  in  order  to  . 
receive  thefe  ideas  within  the  pale  ;  and  draws  them  into  it,  as 
it  were  by  violence. 

But  this  author,  inflead  of  (hewing  them  any  favour,  ieems 
fond  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Of  the  ideas  mentioned,  it  is  only  that  of  power  that  con- 
cerns our  prefent  fubjed.  And,  with  regard  to  this,  the  author 
boldly  afErms,  *'  That  we  never  have  any  idea  of  power;  that 
"  we  deceive  ourfelves  when  we  imagine  we  are  poflefled  of  any 
*'  idea  of  this  kind." 

He  begins  with  obferving,  "  That  the  terms  0ca^^  ^g^cy^ 
power ^  forct^  energy^  are  all  nearly  fynonymous  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  an  abfurdity  to  employ  any  of  them  in  defining  the  reft» 
By  this  obfervation,'*  fays  he,  "  we  rejed  at  once  all  the  vul- 
gar definitions  which  Fhilofbphers  have  given  of  power  and 
tgUacy:^ 


^  r 


Surely  this  author  was  not  ignorant,  that  there  are  many 
things  of  which  we  have  a  clear  and  diflind  conception,  which 
are  fo  fimple  in  their  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  defined  any 
other  way  than  by  fynonymous  words«  It  is  true  that  this  is  not 
a  logical  definition,  but  that  there  is,  as  he  affirms,  an  abfurdity 
in  tifing  it,  wh^en  no  better  can  be  had,  I  cannot  perceive.. 

He  might  here  have  applied  to  power  and  ^cacy  what  he  fays, 
in  another  place,  of  pride  and  bundlity.  "  The  pafiions  of  pride 
"  and  humility ^^  he  fays,  "  being  fimple  and  uniform  impref- 
"  fions,  it  is  impofiible  we  can  ever  give  a  juft  definition  of 
*^  them.  As  the  words  are  of  general  ufe,  and  the  things  they 
**  reprefent  the  mofl  common  of  any,  every  one,  of  himfeliF, 

•*  wUl 
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^*  will  be  able  to  fonn  a  juft  notion  of  them  \l^ithout  danger  of  CHAP^JIV, 
"  miftafce/' 

He  mentions  Mr  Lockers  account  of  the  idea  of  power,  That^ 
obferving  various  changes  in  things,  we  conclude,  .that  there 
mud  be  fome where  a  power  capable  of  producing  them,  and  fo 
arrive  at  lail^  hj  tl^is  reafoning,  at ,  t][ie  idea  of  power  and  ef{i« 
cacy» 


But,"  fays  he,  *'  to  be  fatisfied  that  this  explication  is  more 
popular  than  philofbphical,  we  need  but  refle<^  on  two  very- 
obvious  principles ;  Jirjl,  That  reafon  alone  cap  never  give 
^  rifC:  to  any .  original,  idea  >  sjid,  Jecondfyf  That  reafon,  as  di- 
^  ftinguiihed  from  escperience,  can  never  make  us  concUide, 
that  a  caifife,  or  produj£tive<x^uality,  is  abfoLutely  requifite  to 
every  beginning  of  exiftence**^ 


Before  we  coniider  the  two  principles  which  our  author  op- 
poles  to  the  popular  opinion  of  Mr  Lopke,  I  obierve^ 

Firfi^  That  there  are  fome  popular  opinions,  which,  on  that 
very  account^  deferve  mote  regard  from  Philofophers,  thata  this 
author  is  willing  to  beilow., 

That  things  cannot  begin  to  exift,  nor  undergo  any  change, 
without  a  caufe  that  hath  power  to  produce  that  change,  is  in- 
deed fb  popular  an  opinion,  that,  I  believe,  this  author  is  the 
firft  of  mankind  that  ever  called  it  in  queflion.  It  is  fo  popular, 
that  there  is  not  a  man  of  common  prudence  who  does  not  ad 
fr<»n  this  opinion,  and  rely  upon  it  every  day  of  his  life.  And 
any  man  who  fliould  condud  himfelf  by  the  contrary  opinion^ 
would  foon  be  confined  as  infane,  and  continue  in  that  flate,. 
till  a  Efficient  cauie  was  found  for  his  enlargement.. 

Such  a  popular  opinion  as  this,  Hands  upon  a  higher  authori* 
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CHAP,  IV.    ty  ^jj^u  ji^jij.  ^  philofophy,  and  philofophy  muft  ftrike  fail  to  it,  if 

fhe  would  not  render  herfelf  contemptible  to  every  man  of  com- 
mon underfianding. 

For  though,'  in  matters  of  deep  {peculation,  the  multitude 
muft  be  guided  by  Phildfophers,  yet,  in  things  that  are  within 
the  reach  of  every  man's  underftanding,  and  upon  which  the 
whole  condudl  of  human  life  turns,  the  Philofopher  muft  fol- 
low the  multitude,  or  make  himfelf  perfe<Slly  ridiculous. 

Secondly ^  I  obferv^,  that  whethei*  this  popular  opinion  be  true 
or  falfe,  it  follows  from  mens  having  this  opinion,  that  they 
have  an  idea  of  power.  A  falfe  opinion  about  power,  no  lefi 
than  a  true,  implies  "an  idea  of  power  5  for  how  can  men  have 
Siny  opinion^  true  or  faHe^  about  a  thing  of  which  they  have  no 

idea? 

> 

The  Jirfi  of  the  very  olivious  principles  which  the  author  op- 
pofes  to  Mr  LocK£*s  accbuntof  the  idea  of  power^  is,  That  rea- 
son alone  can  never  give  rife  to  any  original  idea. 

This  appears  to  me  fo  far  from  being  a  very  obvious  princi- 
ple, that  the  contrary  is  very  obvious. 

Is  it  not  our  reafoning  faculty  that  gives  rife  to  the  idea  of 
reafbning  itfelf  ?  As  our  idea  of  fight  takes  its  rife  from  our  be- 
ing endowed  with  that  faculty ;  fo  does  our  idea  of  reafoning. 
Do  not  the  ideas  of  demonftration,  of  probability,  our  ideas  of 
a  (yllogifin,  of  major,  minor  and  conclufion,  of  an  enthymeme, 
dilemma,  forites,  and  all  the  various  modes  of  reafoning,  take 
their  rife  from  the  faculty  of  reafon  ?  Or  is  it  poflible,  that  a 
being,  not  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reafoning,  ihould  have 
thefe  ideas  ?  This  principle,  therefore,  is  fo  far  from  being  ob- 
vioufly  true,  that  it  appears  to  be  obvioufly  falie. 

The 
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The  Jecond  ohvious  principle  is,  That  reafon,  as  diftinguiihed    CHAP^IV. 
from  experience,  -can  never  make  us  conchide,  that  a  caufe,  or 
produdlive  quality,  is  abfolutely  requifite  to  every  beginning  of 
exiflence* 

•  '  r 

f 

In  fbme  Eflays  on  the  Intelle(9:ual  Powers  of  Man,  I  had 
occafion  to  treat  of  diis  principle.  That  every  change  in 
nature  muft  have  a  caufe;  and, , to  prevent  repetition,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  vrhat  is  (aid  upon  this  fiibjeft, 
E/piy  VI.  chap.  6.  I  endeavoured  to  fhew  that  it  is  a  firft  princi- 
ple, evident  to  all  men  come  to  years  of  tinderftanding.  Be- 
fides  its  having  been  univerfally  received,  without  the  leaft 
doubt,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  it  has  this  fure  mark 
of  a  firft  principle,  that  the  belief  of  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and,  without  it,  no  man  could 
aft  with  common  prudence^  or  avoid  the  imputation  of  infanity. 
Yet  a  Philofopher,  who  afted  upon  tiie  firm  belief  of  it  every 
day  of  hb  life,,  thinks  fit,  in  hii»  clof&t,  to  call  it  in  queilion^ 

He  infinuates  here,  that  we  may  know  it  from  experience.  T 
endeavoured  to  fliew,  that  we  do  not  team  it  from  experience, 
£»  two  reafbns. 

Firjf,  Becaufe  it  is  a  neceflary  truth,  and  has  always  been  re- 
ceived as  a  neceflary  truth.  Experience  gives  no  information  of 
what  is  neceflary,  or  of  what  muft  be. 

We  may  know  from  experience,  what  is,  or  what  was,  and 
froni  that  may  probably  conclude  what  ftiall  be  in  like  circum- 
ftances  }  but^  with  regard  to  what  muft  neceflarily  be,  experi- 
ence is  perfectly  filent» 

Thus  we  know,  by  unvaried  experience,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  that  the  fun  and  ftars  rife  in  the  eaft  and  fet  in  the 
weft.     But  no  man  believes,  that  it  could  not  pollibly  have  been. 

otherwife,^ 


ma 
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CHAP,  IV.  otherwife,  or  that  it  did  not  depend  npon  the  will  and  power  of 

him  who  made  the  worlds  whether  the  earth  ihould  revolve  to 
the  eaft  or  to  the  weft. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  had  experience,  ever  fo  conftaht,  that 
every  change  in  nature  we  have  obferved,  actually  had  a  caufe, 
this  might  afibrd  ground  to  believe,  that,  for  the  future,  it  Ihall 
be  fo ;  but  no  ground  at  all  to  believe  that  it  muft  be  fo,  and 
cannot  be  otherwife. 

Anothpr  reafon  to  (hew  that  this  principle  is  not  learned  from 
experience  is,  That  experience  does  not  fhew  us  a  caufe  of  one 
in  a  hundred  of  thofe  changes  which  we  obferve,  and  therefore 
can  never  teach  us  that  there  muft  be  a  caufe  of  alL 

Of  all  the  paradoxes  this  author  has  advanced,  there  is  not 
one  more  fliocking  to  the  human  underftanding  than  this,  That 
things  may  begin  to  exift  without  a  caufe.  This  would  put  an 
end  to  all  fpeculation,  as  well  as  to  all  the  bufinefs  of  life.  The 
employment  of  fpeculative  men,  ftnce  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  has  been  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  things.  What  pity 
is  it,  they  never  thought  of  putting  the  previous  queftion,  Whe* 
ther  things  have  -a  caufe  or  not  ?  This  queftion  has  at  laft  been 
ftarted  J  and  what  is  there  fo  ridiculous  as  not  to  be  maintained 
by  fome  Philofopher? 

Enough  has  been  faid  upon  it,  and  more,  I  think,  than  it  de- 
ferves.  But,  being  about  to  treat  of  the  adive  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  I  thought  it  improper  to  take  no  notice  of  what 
has  been  faid  by  fo  celebrated  a  Philofopher,  to  fhew,  that  there 
is  not,  in  the  human  mind,  any  idea  of  power. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 


CHAP.     V. 

Whether  Beings  that  have  no  Will  nor  Underftanding  may  have  A3ive 
Poiverf 

THAT  adive  power  is  an  attribute,  which  cannot  exift  but 
in  fbme  being  poileiled  of  that  power,  and  the  fubjedt  of 
that  attribute,  1  take  for  granted  as  a  felf-evident  truth.  Whe- 
ther there  can  be  adii^e  power  in  a  fubjedt  which  has  no  thought, 
no  underftanding,  no  will,  is  not  fb  evident* 

The  ambiguity  of  the  words  power ^  caufe^  ^gcnt^  and  of  all 
the  words  related  to  thefe,  tends  to  perplex  this  queilion.  The 
weakneis  of  human  underftanding,  which  gives  us  only  an  in- 
dired  and  relative  conception  of  power,  contributes  to  darken 
our  reafbning,  and  ihould  make  us  cautious  and  modeft  in  our 
determinations. 

We  can  derive  little  light  in  this  matter  from  the  events  which 
we  obferve  in  the  courfe  of  nature.  We  perceive  changes  innu* 
merable  in  things  without  us.  We  know  that  thofe  changes 
muft  be  produced  by  the  adive  power  of  fbme  agent ;  but  we 
neither  perceive  the  agent  nor  the  power,  but  the  change  only. 
Whether  the  things  be  adlive,  or  merely  paffive,  is  not  eafily  dit. 
covered.  And  though  it  may  be  an  objed  of  curiofity  to  the 
Ipeculative  few,  it  does  not  greatly  concern  the  many. 

To  know  the  event  and  the  circtimftances  that  attended  it, 
and  to  know  in  what  circumftances  like  events  may  be  expeded, 
may  be  of  confequence  in  the  conduct  of  life ;  but  to  know  the 
real  efficient,  whether  it  be  matter  or  mind,  whether  of  a  fupe- 
rior  or  inferior  order^  concerns  us  little. 

E  Thus 
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OHAP.  v,^       Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  all  the  efFeds  we  afcribe  to  na- 
ture. 

Nature  is  the  name  we  give  to  the  efficient  caufe  of  innumera- 
ble effeds  which  fall  daily  under  our  obfervation.  But  if  it  be 
afked  what  nature  is  ?  Whether  the  firft  univerfal  caufe,  or  a 
iubordinate  one,  whether  one  or  many,  whether  intelligent  or 
unintelligent  ?  Upon  thefe  points  we  find  various  conjedures  and 
theories,  but  no  folid  ground  upon  which  we  can  refl«  And  I 
apprehend  the  wiieft  men  are  they  who  are  fenfible  that  they 
know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

From  the  courfe  of  events  in  the  natural  world,  we  have  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  to  conclude  the  exiflence  of  an  eternal  intelligent 
Firft  Caufe.  But  whether  he  a<^s  immediately  in  the  produdion 
of  thofe  events,  or  by  fiibordinate  intelligent  agents,  or  by  in- 
ftruments  that  are  unintelligent,  and  what  the  number,  the  na- 
ture, and  the  different  offices  of  thofe  agents  or  inflruments 
may  be ;  theie  I  apprehend  to  be  myfleries  placed  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge.  We  fee  an  eftablifhed  order  in  the 
lucceffion  of  natural  events,  but  we  fee  not  the  bond  that  con- 
neds  them  together. 

Since  we  derive  fb  little  light,  with  regard  to  efficient  caufes 
and  their  active  power,  from -attention  to  the  natural  world,  let 
us  next  attend  to  the  moral,  I  mean,  to  human  adions  and  con- 
dud. 

Mr  Locke  obferves  very  juflly,  ^  That,  from  the  obierva- 
**  tion  of  the  operation  of  bodies  by  our  fenfes,  we  have  but  a 
"  very  imperfed  obfcure  ide'it  of  adive  power,  fince  they  affi)rd  us 
'*  not  any  idea  in  themfelves  c^  the  power  to  begin  any  adion, 
"  either  of  motion  or  thought."  He  adds,  "  That  we  find  in 
"  ourfelves  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  end  feveral 
'^  adions  of  our  minds  and  motions  of  our  bodies,  barely  by  a 

^  thought 
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thought  or  preference  of  the  miad,  ordering,  or,  as  it  were,  CHAP,  v. 

commanding  the  doing  or  not  doing  fuch  a  particular  adion. 
"  This  power  which  the  mind  has  thus  to  order  the  confidera- 
**  tion  of  any  idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  confider  it,  or  to  pre- 
**  fer  the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  reft,  and  vice  vcr^ 
"  fa^  in  any  particular  iaftance,  is  that  which  we  call  the  will. 
**  The  adual  exercife  of  that  power,  by  diredling  any  particular 
'^  adion,  or  its  forbearance,  is  that  which  we  call  volition  or 
"  wiUingr 

Aca)rding  to  Mr  Lock£,  therefore,  the  only  clear  notion  or 
idea  we  have  of  a&ive  power,  is  taken  from  the  power  which 
we  find  in  ourfelves  to  give  certain  motions  to  our  bodies,  or  a 
certain  diredtion  to  our  thoughts  ;  and  this  power  in  ourfelves 
can  be  brought  into  action  only  by  willing  or  volition. 

From  this,  I  think,  it  follows,  that,  if  we  had  not  will, 
and  that  degree  of  underftanding  which  will  meceflarily  im*- 
plies^  we  could  exert  no  active  power,  and  confequently  could 
have  none :  For  power  that  cannot  be  exerted  is  no  power.  It 
follows  alfo,  that  the  adive  power,  of  which  only  we  can  have 
any  diftind  conception,  can  be  only  in  beings  that  have  under- 
{landing  and  wilL   • 

Power  to  produce  any.,  effed  implies  power  not  to  produce 
it.  We  can  conceive  no  way  in  which  power  may  be  deter- 
mined to  one  of  thefe  rather  than  the  othex,  in  a  being  that  has 
no  will. 

« 

Whfitever  is  the  efFed  of  adUve  power  muft  be  fomething  that 
is  contiugent*  Contingent  exiftence  is  that  which  depended 
upon  the  power  and  will  of  its  caufe.  Oppofed  to  th.is»  is  necef- 
fary  exiftence,  which  we  afcrihe  to  the  Supreme  Beings  becaufe 
his  exiftence  is  not  owing  to  the  power  of  any  being.  The  fame 
diftini^ion  there  is  between  contingent  and  neceflary  truth. 

E  2  That 
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CHAP,  v.^       That  the  planets  of  our  fyftem  go  round  the  fun  from  weft  to 

eaft,  is  a  contingent  truth ;  becaufe  it  depended  upon  the  power  and 
will  of  him  who  made  the  planetary  fyftem,  and  gave  motion  to  it. 
That  a  circle  and  a  right  line  can  cut  one  another  only  in  two 
points^  is  a  truth  which  depends  upon  no  power  nor  will,  and 
therefore  is  called  neceftary  and  immutable.  Contingedcy, 
therefore,  has  a  relation  to  adive  power,  as  all  adive  jpower  is 
exerted  in  contingent  events ;  and  as  fuch  events  can  have  no 
exiftence,  but  by  the  exertion  of  adive  power. 

When  I  obferve  a  plant  growing  from  its  feed  to  maturity,  I 
know  that  there  muft  be  a  caufe  that  has  power  to  produce  this 
efFedt.  But  I  fee  neither  the  caufe  nor  the  manner  of  its  ope- 
ration* 

But  in  certain  motions  of  my  body  and  diredions  of  my 
thought,  I  know,  not  only  that  there  muft  be  a  caufe  that  has 
power  to  produce  thefe  efteds,  but  that  I  am  that  caufe  ;  and  I 
am  confcious  of  what  I  dp  in  order  to  the  produdion  of  them. 

From  the  confcioufhefs  of  our  own  adivity,  feems  to  be  de- 
rived,  not  only  the  cleareft,  but  the  only  conception  we  can 
form  of  adivity,  or  the  exertion  of  adive  jJbwer. 

As  I  am  unable  to  form  a  notion  of  any  intelledual  power 
different  in  kind  from  thofe  I  poflefs,  the  lame  holds  with  re-* 
fped  to  adive  power.  If  all  men  had  been  blind,  we  fhould 
have  had  no  conception  of  the  power  of  feeing,  nor  any  name 
for  it  in  language.  If  man  had  not  the  powers  of  abftradion 
and  reafbning,  we  could  not  have  had  any  conception  of  thefe 
operations.  In  like  manner,  if  he  had  not  fome  degree  of  ac- 
tive power,  and  if  he  were  not  confcious  of  the  exertion  of  it 
in  his  voluntary  adions,  it  is  probable  he  could  have  no  con- 
ception of  adivjty,  or  of  adive  powtr. 
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A  train  of  events  following  one  another  ever  fo  regularly,  CHAP.  V.^ 
could  never  lead  us  to  the  notion  of  a  caufe,  if  we  had  not,  from 
our  conftitution,  a  convidlion  of  tjhe  neceffity  of  a  caufe  to  eve- 
ry event. 

And  of  the  manner  in  which  a  caufe  may  exert  its  adlve 
power,  we  can  have  no  conception,  but  from  confcioufhefs  of  the 
manner  in  which  our  olvn  active  power  is  exerted. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  nature,  it  is  fufficient  for 
us  to  know,  that,  whatever  the  agents  may  be,  whatever  the 
manner  of  their  operation,  or  the  extent  of  their  power,  they 
depend  upon  the  firft  caufe,  and  are  under  his  control ;  and  this 
indeed  is  all  that  we  know  ;  beyond  this  we  are  left  in  darkne&. 
But,  in  what  regards  human  adlions,  we  have  a  more  immediate 
concern. 

It  is  of  the  higheft  importance  to  us,  as  moral  and  account* 
able  creatures,  to  know  what  actions  are  in  our  own  power,  be-t 
caufe  it  is  f6r  thefe  only  that  we  can  be  accountable  to  our  Ma- 
ker,  or  to  our  fellow-men  m  fociety  ;  by  thefe  only  we  can  me- 
rit praife  or  blame  ;  in  thefe  only  all  our  prudence,  wifdom  and 
virtue  muft  be  employed  j  and,  therefore,  with  regard  to  them^. 
the  wife  Author  of  nature  has  not  left  us  in  the  dark*^ 

Every  man  is  led  by  nature  to  attribute  to  himfelf  the  free  de- 
terminations of  his  own  will,  and  to  believe  thofe  events  to  be 
in  his  power  which  depend  upon  his  will.  On  the  other  hand,,. 
It  is  felf- evident,  that  nothing  is  in  our  power  that  is  not  fubjedt 
to  our  will. 

We  grow  from  childhood  to  manhood,  we  digeft  our  food,, 
our  blood  circulates,  our  heart  and  arteries  beat,  we  are  fbme- 
times  lick  and  fometimes  in  health ;  all  thefe  things  muft  be 
done  by  the  power  of  fome  agent  3  but  they  are  not  done  by 

our 
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CHAP,  v,^   ^tjj.  power.     How  do  we  know  this  ?   Becauie  they  are  not 

fubjedt  to  our  will.  This  is  the  infallible  criterioa  by  which 
we  diftinguifh  what  is  our  doing  from  what  is  not ;  what  is  in 
our  power  from  what  is  not. 

Human  power,  therefore,  can  only  be  exerted  by  will,  and  we 
are  unable  to  conceive  any  active  power  to  be  exerted  without 
will.  Every  man  knows  infallibly  that  what  is  done  by  his  con- 
fcious  will  and  intention,  is  to  be  imputed  to  him,  as  the  agent 
or  caufe  ;  and  that  whatever  is  done  without  his  will  and  inten- 
tion, cannot  be  imputed  to  him  with  truth. 

« 

We  judge  of  the  adions  and  condud  of  other  men  by  the 
lame  rule  as  we  judge  of  our  own.  In  morals,  it  is  felf-evi- 
dent  that  no  man  can  be  the  obje<3:  either  of  approbation  or  of 
blame  for  what  he  did  not.  But  how  fhall  we  know  whether  it 
is  his  doing  or  not  ?  If  the  adion  depended  upon  his  will,  and 
if  he  intended  and  willed  it,  it  is  his  adion  in  the  judgment  of 
all  mankind.  But  if  it  was  done  without  his  knowledge,  or 
without  his  will  and  intention,  it  is  as  certain  that  he  did  it  not, 
and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  the  ^genc 

When  there  is  any  doi;d)t  to  whom  a  particular  adion  ought 
to  be  imputed,  the  doubt  arifes  only  from  our  Ignorance  of 
fads ;  when  the  fads  relating  to  it  are  known,  no  man  of  un- 
derftanding  has  any  doubt  to  whom  the  adion  ought  to  be  im- 
puted. 

The  general  rules  of  imputation  are  felf-evident.  They  have 
been  the  fame  in  all  ages',  and  among  all  civilized  nations.  No 
man  blames  another  for  being  black  or  fair,  for  having  a  fever 
or  the  falling  ficknefs  ;  becaufe  thefe  things  are  believed  not  to 
be  in  his  power ;  and  they  are  believed  not  to  be  in  his  power, 
becaufe  they  depend  not  upon  his  will.    We  can  never  conceive 

that 
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that  a  man's  duty  goes  beyond  his  power^  or  that  his  power  goe&  CHAP>  v.^ 
beyond  what  depends  upon  his  will. 

r 

Reafon  leads  us  to  afcribe  unlimited  power  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  unlimited  power  ?  It  is  power 
to  do  whatfoever  he  wills.  To  (uppofe  him  to  do  what  he  does 
not  will  to  do,  is  abfurd. 

The  only  diftin£fc  conception  I  can  form  of  adive  power  is, 
that  is  is  an  attribute  in  a  being  by  which  he  can  da  certain 
things  if  he  wills*  This,  after  all,  is  only  a  relative  conception* 
It  is  relative  to  the  efFed,  and  to  the  will  of  producing  it.  Take 
away  theie,  and  the  conception  vaniihes*  They  are  the  handles 
by  which  the  mind  takes  hold  of  it»  When  they  are  taken 
away,  our  hold  is  gone*  The  iame  is  the  cafe  with  regard  ta 
other  relative  conceptions.  Thus  velocity  it  a  real  ftate  of  a 
body,  about  which  Philofophers  reafon  with  the  force  of  demons- 
ftration ;  but  our  conception  of  it  is  relative  to  (pace  and  time» 
What  is  velocity Jn  a  body?  It  is  a  fiate  in  which  it  pafles 
through  a  certain  fpace  in  a  certain  time.  %>ace  and  time  are 
very  different  from  velocity  ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  it  but  by 
its  relation  to  them.  The  effed  produced,  and  the  will  to  pro* 
duce  it,  are  things  different  from  a&ive  power»  but  we  can  have 
no  conception  of  it,  but  by  its.  relation  to  them» 

Whether  the  conception  of  an  efficient  cau(e,  and  of  real  ac* 
tivity,  could  ever  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  man^  if  we  had 
not  had  the  experience  of  a^ivity  in  ourielves,  I  am  not  able  to 
determine  with  certainty*  The  origin  of  many  of  our  concep- 
tions, and  even  of  many  of  our  judgments,  is  not  Co  eafily  traced 
as  Philofophers  have  generally  conceived*  No  ma^n  can  recoi- 
led: the  time  when  he  firft  got  the  conception  of  an  efficient 
caufe,  or  the  time  when  he  firft  got  the  belief  that  an  efficient 
caufe  is  neceffary  to  every  change  in  nature*  The  conception 
of  an  efficient  caufe  may  very  probably  be  derived  from  the  ex- 
perience 
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CHAP,  v.^  perience  we  have  had  in  very  early  life  of  our  own  power  to 

produce  certain  ef!e6ts.  But  the  belief,  that  no  event  can  hap* 
pen  without  an  efficieut  caufe,  cannot  be  derived  from  expe- 
rience. We  may  learn  from  experience  what  is,  or  what  was, 
but  no  experience  can  teach  us  what  neceflarily  muft  be. 

In  like  manner,  we  probably  derive  the  conception  of  pain 
from  the  experieuce  we  have  had  of  it  in  ourfelves  >  but  our  be- 
lief that  pain  can  only  exift  in  a  being  that  hath  life,  cannot  be 
got  by  experience,  becaufe  it  is  a  neceflary  truth  ;  and  no  ne- 
ceflary  truth  can  have  its  atteftation  from  experience. 

If  it  be  fo  that  the  conception  of  an  efficient  cau(e  enters  in- 
to the  mind,  only  from  the  early  convii^ion  we  have  that  we 
are  the  efficients  of  our  own  voluntary  adbions,  (which  I  think 
is  mod  probable)  the  notion  of  efficiency  will  be  reduced  to  this, 
That  it  is  a  relation  between  the  caufe  and  the  efied,  iin^ilar  to 
that  which  is  between  us  and  our  voluntary  adions.  This  is 
furely  the  moft  diftindt  notion,  and,  I  think,  the  only  notion  we 
can  form  of  real  efficiency. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that,  to  conflitute  the  relation  between  me 
and  my  adlion,  my  conception  of  the  adion,  and  will  to  do  it, 
are  eflential.  For  what  I  never  conceived,  nor  willed,  I .  never 
did. 

If  any  man,  therefore,  affirms^  that  a  being  may  be  the  effi-» 
cient  caufe  of  an  adtion,  and  have  power  to  produce  ^  it,  which 
that  being  can  neither  conceive  nor  Will,  he  (peaks  a  language 
which  I  do  not  underftand.  If  he  has  a  meaning,  his  notion  of 
power  and  efficiency  muft  be  eflentially  different  from  mine  5 
and,  until  he  conveys  his  notion  of  efficiency  to  my  ,underfiand- 
ing,  I  can  no  more  aflent  to  his  opinion,  than  if  he  fhould  affirm, 
that  a  being  without  life  may  feel  pain. 

It 
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It  feemsy  therefore,  to  me  moft  probable,  that  fuch  beings  only  CHAP.  VL 
as  have  fome  degree  of  underftanding  and  will^  can  poflefs  ac- 
tive power ;  and  that  inanimate  beings  mull  be  merely  paffive, 
and  have  no  real  aftivity*  Nothing  we  perceive  without  us  af- 
ford;  any  good  ground  for  afcribing  adive  power  to  any  inani- 
mate being ;  ancj  every  thing  we  can  difcover  in  our  own  con- 
ilitution,  leads  us  to  think,  that  active  power  cannot  be  exerted 
without  will  and  intelligence. 


CHAP.        VL 

t 

Cf  the  ^citnt  Caufes  of  the  PbanotAina  of  Nature. 

IF  adive  power,  in  its  proper  meaning,  requires  a  fubjedl  en*- 
do  wed  with  will  and  intelligence,  what  ihall  we  fay  of  thofe 
a<ftive  powers  which  Philofophers  teach  us  to  afcribe  to  matter ; 
the  powers  of  corpufcular  attraction,  magnetifm,  elecftricity, 
gravitation,  and  others  ?  Is  it  not  univerfally  allowed,  that  hea- 
vy bodies  defcend  to  the  earth  by  the  power  of  gravity ;  that, 
by  the  fame  power,  the  moon,  and  all  the  planets  and  comets, 
are  retained  in  their  orbits  ?  Have  the  moft  eminent  natural 
Philofophers  been  impofing  upon  us,  and  giving  us  words  in* 
Head  of  real  caufes  ? 

In  anfwer  to  this,  I  apprehend,  that  the  principles  of  natural 
l^ilolbphy  have,  in  modem  times,  been  built  upon  a  foundation 
that  cannot  be  fhaken,  and  that  they  can  be  called  in  queftion 
only  by  thofe  who  do  not  underftand  the  evidence  on  which 
they  ftand.  But  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  caufe^  agency^  aSlive 
power^  and  the  other  words  related  to  thefe,  has  led  many  to  un- 
derftand them,  when  ufed  in  natural  philofophy,  in  a  wrong 
fenfe,  and  in  a  fenfe  which  is  neither  neceflary  fgr  eftabllfhing 

F       '  the 
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CHAP.  VI.  the  true  principles  of  liatural  phllofopby^  nor  was  ever  meant 

by  the  moft  enlightened  in  that  fcience. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  may  obferve,  that  thofe  very  Phi- 
lofophers  who  attribute  to  matter  the  power  of  gravitation,  and 
other  adive  powers,  teach  us,  at  the  fame  time,  that  matter  is  a 
fubftance  altogether  inert,  and  merely  palfive  ;  that  gravitation, 
and  the  other  attractive  or  repulfive  powers  which  they.afcribe 
to  it,  are  not  inherent  in  its  nature,  but  imprefled  upon  it  by 
fome  external  caufe,  which  they  do  not  pretend  to  know,  or  to 
explain.  Now,  when  we  find  wife  men  afcribing  adlion  and  ac- 
tive power  to  a  fubftance  which  they  exprefsly  teach  us  to  con-- 
fider  as  merely  paflive  and  adted  upon  by  fome  unknown  caufe, 
we  muft  conclude,  that  the  adion  and  adrive  power  aibribed  to . 
it  are  not  to  be  underftood  ftridly,  but  in  fome  popular  fenfe. . 

it  ought  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  although  Philofophers, 
for  the  fake  of  being  underftood,  muft  fpeak  the  language  of 
the  vulgar,  as  when  they  fay,  the  fun  rifes  and  fets^.  and  goes 
through  all  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  yet  they  often  think  diffe- 
rently from  the  vulgar.  Let  us  heax  wJiat  the  greateft  of  natu- 
ral Philofophers  fays,  in  the  8th  definition  prefixed  to  his  Princir 
fia,  "  Voces  autem  attradionis,  impulfus,  vel  propenfionis  cu- 
"  jufeunque  in  centrum,  Jndififerenter  et  prpfemutuo  promifcue 
"  ufurpo  J  has  voces  non  phyfice  fed  mathematice.coiifiderandov 
*'  Unde  caveat  leAor,  ne  per  hujus  modi  voces  cogitet  me  fpe- 
•*  ciem  vel  modum  adionis^  caufamve  aut  rationem  phyficam, 
"  alicubi-definire ;  vel  centris  (quae  funt  punda  mathematica) 
"  vires  vere  et  phyfice  tribuere,  fi  forte  centra  trahece,  aut, vires  . 
"  centrorum  efle,  dixerp.'*^ 

In  all  languages,, adion  is  attributed  to  nnany. things  which  all 
Hien  of  common  underftanding.  believe  to  be  merely  pafBvej 
thus  we  fay,  the  wind  blows,  the  rivers-  flow,  the.  fea  rages,  the 
fire. burns,  bodies  move,  and  impel  other  bodies. 

Every 


* 
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Every  objeiSl  which  undergoes  any  change,  muft  be  either  ac*  CHAP,  vi\ 
tive  or  pafUve  in  that  change.  This  is  felf-evident  to  all  men 
from  the  firft  dawn  of  reafon  ;  and  therefore  the  change  is  al- 
ways expreffed  in  language,  either  by  an  acSlive  or  a  paifive  verb. 
Nor  do  I  know  any  verb,  expreffive  of  a  change,  which  does 
not  imply  either  a<Slion  or  paflion.  The  •thing  either  changes^ 
or  it  is  changed.  But  it  is  remarkable  in  language,  that  when 
An  external  caufe  of « the  change  is  not  obvious,  the  change  is  aU  ^ 
ways  imputed  to  the  thing  changed,  as  if  it  were  animated,  and 
had  acSlive  power  to  produce  the  change  in  itfelf.  So  we  fay, 
the  moon  changes,  the  fun  rifes  and  goes  ^own. 

Thus  adtive  verbs  are  very  often  applied,  and  adiive  poWer 
imputed  to  things,  which  a  little  advance  in  knowledge  and  ex^ 
perience  teaches  us  to  be  merely  paflive.  This  property,  com- 
mon to  all  languages,  I  endeavoured  to  account  for  in  the  fe- 
cond  chapter  of  this  EOay,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

A  like  irregularity  may  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of  the  word 
fignifying  caufe^  in  all  languages,  and  of  the  words  related  to  it. 

Our  knowledge  of  caufes  is  very  fcanty  in  the  moft  advanced 
fiate.of  fociety,  much  more  is  it  fo  in  that  early  period  in  which 
language  is  formed.  A  flrong  defire  to  know  the  caufes  of 
things,  is  common  to  all  men  in  every  ilate ;  but  the  experience 
of  all  ages  fliews,  that  this  keen  appetite,  rather  than  go  empty, 
will  feed  upon  the  hufks  of  real  knowledge  where  the  fruit  can- 
not be  found. 

While  we  are  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  real 
agents  or  caufes  which  produce  the  phscnomena  of  nature,  and 
have,  at  the  fame  time,  an  avidity  to  know  them,  ingenious  men 
frame  conjedures,  which  thofe  of  weaker  underftanding  take  for 
truth.   .  The  fare  is  coarfe,  but  appetite  makes  it  go  down. 

F  ^  Thus^ 
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CHAP>  VL       Thusj  in  k  very  ancient  fyftem^  love  and  ftrife  were  made  the 

caufea  of  things.  Plato  made  the  caufes  of  things  to  be  mat- 
ter, ideas,  and  an  efficient  archited:.  Aristotle,  toattei",  form, 
and  privation.  Des  Cartes  thought  matter,  and  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  motion  given  it  by  the  Almighty  at  firft,  to  be  all  that  is 
neceflary  to  make  the  nnaterial  world.  LeiAnitz  conceived  the 
whole  univerfe,  eveA  the  ihat^rial  part  of  it,  to  be  made  up  of 
fhonadet,  each  of  which  is  adive  and  intelligent^  and  produces 
in  itfelf,  by  its  own  active  pbwer,  all  the  changes  it  undergoes 
from  the  beginning  of  its  exiftence  to  eternity. 

In  common  language,  we  give  the  name  of  a  caufe  to  a  reafon,. 
a  motive,  an  end,  to  ahy  circumilance  xrhich  is  cannfed:cd  witli 
the  feffed,  and  goes  before  it. 

ARksTOTLE,  and  the  fchoolmen  after  him,  diilinguiflied  four 
kinds  of  caufes^  the  efficient,  the  material^  the  fbrmal,  and  the 
final.  This,  like  many  of  Aristotle's  diftindions,  is  only  a  di- 
ftintJliori  of  the  various  nieanihgs  of  an  ambiguous  word  5  for 
the  efficient,  the  matter,  the  form  and  thie  end,  have  nothing 
common  in  their  nature,  by  which  they  may  be  accounted  (pe- 
fcies  of  the  fame  ^tnuss  but  the  Grieek  word  which  we  tranflate 
Mttft^  had  thcfe  four  different  mieahings  in  Aristotle's  days,, 
tod  we  have  added  other  meahings*  We  do  not  indeed  call  the 
mattier  or  the  forai  of  a  thing  its  caufe ;  but  we  have  final  caufeSy 
inftromentai  caufes,  occafional  caufes,  afnSd  I  know  n<&t  how  tnany 
mhers^ 

Thus  the  word  caufe  has  been  fo  hackneyed,  and  made  to  have 
fb  many  different  meanings  in  the  Writings  of  Phi-lofophers,  And 
in  the  :difcouirfe.of  the  vulgar,  that  its  original  and  proper  mean- 
ing is  loft  in  the  crowd.. 

With  regard  to  tht  phenomena  of  nature,  the  important  end 
of  kXiowing  their  caufes,,  befideB  gratifying  our  curiofity,  is, 

that 
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that  we  may  know  when  to  exped  them,  or  how  to  bring  them   CHAP,  vi. 
dboilt.     This  is  vefy  often  of  real  hnportance  in  life  j  and  this 
pUipofe  is  ferved)  by  knowing  what,  by  the  courfe  of  nature, 
goes  before  theili  and  is  conneded  with  them ;  and  this,  there- 
fore, we  call  the  tati/e  of  fuch  a  phasnoitienon. 

If  a  magnet  be  brought  near  to  a  mariner^s  compafs,  the 
needle,  Which  Was  before  at  reft,  immediately  begins  to  move^ 
and  bends  its  courfe  towards  the  magnet,  or  perhaps  the  contrary 
way.  If  aft  imleahied  failor  is  afked  the  caufe  of  this  motion 
of  the  needle,  he  is  at  no  lofs  for  an  anrwef.  He  tells  you  it  is 
the  magnet ;  and  the  proof  is  clear ;  for,  remove  the  magnet, 
and  the  effedl  cfeafes  ;  britig  it  near,  and  the  effed:  is  again  pro- 
duced. It  is,  therefore,  etident  to  fenfe,  that  the  magnet  is  the 
caufe  of  this  efffecSt. 

A  Cartefian  Philorfopher  enters  deeper  into  the  caufe  of  this 
phaenomenon.  He  obferves,  that  the  magnet  does  not  touch  the 
needle,  and  therefore  can  give  it  no  impulfe.  He  pities  the  ig- 
norance of  the  failor.  The  efied  is  produced,  fays  he,  by  mag- 
netic effluvia,  or  fubtile  matter.  Which  paftes  firotn  the  magnet  to 
the  needle,  atid  foYtres  it  from  its  place.  He  tan  even  fliew  you^ 
in  a  figure,  where  thefe  magnetic  effluvia  iflue  from  the  magnet, 
what  round  they  take,  and  what  way  they  return  home  again. 
And  thus  he  thinks  he  comprehends  perfedlly  how,  and  by  wliat 
caufe>  thfe  Btotion  of  thie  needle  is  produted* 

A  Newtotaiaft  Hiilofophet  enquires  what  proof  can  be  offered 
fot  the  exiftence  of  magnetic  effluvia,  and  can  find  none.  Re 
fehcirefore  holds  it  aS  ^  fidron,  a  hypothefis  ;  and  he  has  learned 
tMt  hypothdfes  ought.to  have  no  place  in  the  philofophy  of  na- 
tat*e.  Me  tonffe^s  his  ignorance  of  the  real  caufe  of  this 
motion,  and  thinks,  that  his  bufinefs,  as  a  Philofophef,  is  only  to 
find  from  experiment  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated  in  all 
cU{es^ 

Thefe 
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CHAP,  vi.  "Thefe  three  perfons  differ  much  in  their  (entiments  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  caufe  of  this  phaenomcaon  ;  and  the  man  wha 
knows  mod  is  he  who  is  fenfible  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter.  Yet  all  the  three  fpeak  the  fame  language,  and  acknow- 
ledge,  that  the  caufe  of  this  motion  is  the  attra&ive  or  repulfive 
power  of  the  magnet. 

What  has  been  faid  of  this,  may  be  applied  to  every  pheno- 
menon that  falls  within  the  compafs  of  natural  philofophy.  Wc 
deceive  ourfelves,  if  we  conceive,  that  we  can  point  out  the  real 
efficient  caufe  of  any  one  of  them. 

m 

The  grandefl:  difcovery  ever  made  in  natural  philofophy,  was 
that  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  which  opens  fuch  a  view  of  our 
planetary  fyftem,  that  it  looks  like  fomething  divine.  But  the 
author  of  this  difcovery  was  perfedly  aware,  that  he  difcovered 
no  real  caufe,  but  only  the  law  or  rule,  according  to  which  the 
unknown  caufe  operates. 

Natural  Philofophers,  who  think  accurately,  have  a  precife 
meaning  to  the  terms  they  ufe  in  the  fcience }  and  when  they 
pretend  to  (hew  the  caufe  of  any  phenomenon  of  nature,  they 
mean  by  the  caufe,  a  law  of  nature  of  which  that  phenomenon 
IS  a  neceflary  confeqiience. 

The  whole  objed  of  natural  philofophy,  as  Nbwton  exprefsly 
teaches,  is  reducible  to  thefe  two  heads  ;  firft,  by  jufl  indudion 
from  experiment  and  obfervation,  to  difcover  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  then  to  apply  thofe  laws  to  the  folution  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature.  This  was  all  that  this  great  Philofopher  attempted, 
and  all  that  he  thought  attainable.  And  this  indeed  he  attained 
in  a  great  meafure,  with  regard  to  the  motions  of  our  planetary 
fyflem,  and  with  regard  to  the  rays  of  light. 

But  fuppofing  that  all  the  phenomena  that  fall  within  the 

reach 
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reach  of  our  fenfes^  were  accounted  for  from  general  laws  of  na-  CHAR  VL 
ture,  juftly  deduced  from  experience ;  that  is,  fuppofing  natu-^ 
ral  philofophy  brought  to  its  utmofl:  perfedion,  it  does  not  dif- 
cover  the  efficient  caufe  of  any  one  phxnbmenon  in  nature. 

« 

The  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  according  to  which  the  ef- 
feds  are  produced  y  but  there  muft  be  a  caufe  which  operates 
according  to  thefe  rules.  The  rules  of  navigation  never  navi- 
gated a  fliip.     The  rules  of  ajchitedure  never  built  a  houfe. 

Natural  philofbphers,  by  great  attention  to  the  courfeiof  na*- 
ture,  have  difcovered  many  of  her  laws,  and  have  very  happily 
applied  them  to  account  for  many  phasnomena  5  but  they  have, 
never  difcovered  the  efficient,  caufe  of  any  one  phaenomenon  ;, 
nor  ido  thofe  who  have  diflind  .notions,  of  the  principles  of  the: 
fcience^  n^ake,  any  fuch  pretence. 

•  *       • 

Upon  the  theatre  of  nature  we  fee  Innumerable  efFeds,  which- 
req^iire  an  agent  endowed  with  adlive  power  ;.  but  the  agent  is 
behind  the  fceae.  Whether  it  be  the  Supreme  Caufe  alone,  or  a, 
fubordinate  caufe  or  caufes;  and  if  fubordinate  caufes^  be  em^ 
ployed  by  the  Almighty,  what  their  nature,  their  number,  and 
their  different  offices  may  be,  are  things  hid,  for  wile  reafons. 
without;  dpubt,  from  the,  human  eye.. 

It  is  only  in  human  actions,  that  may  be  imputed  for  praife  or 
blame,  that  it  is,  neceffary  for  us  to  know  who  is  the  agent  5 ; 
and  in  this,  nature  has  given  us  all  the  light  that  is  neceflary  for: 
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VII. 


Of  the  Extent  of  Human  Power. 

EVERY  thing  laudable  and  praife* worthy  In  man,  muft  con^ 
fill  in  the  proper  exercife  of  that  power  which  is  given 
him  by  his  Maker.  This  is  the  talent  which  he  is  required  to 
occupy,  and  of  which  he  muft  give  an  account  to  him  who  com- 
mitted it  to  his  truft. 


To  forae  perfons  more  power  is  given  than  to  others ;  and  to 
the  fame  perfon  more  at  one  time  and  lefs  at  another.  Its  cx- 
iftence,  its  extent,  and  its  continuance,  depend  folely  upon  the 
pleafure  of  the  Almighty  j  but  every  nxan  that  is  accountable 
muft  have  more  or  lefs  of  it.  For,  to  call  a  perfon  to  account, 
to  approve  or  difapprove  of  his  Gondu<ft,  who  had  no  power  to  do 
good  or  111,  is  abfurd.  No  axiom  of  Euclid  appears  more  evi- 
dent than  this. 

As  power  is  a  valuable  gift,  to  undcr-rate  it  is  ingratitude  to 
the  giver;  to  over- rate  it,  begets  pride  and  prefumption,  and 
leads  to  unfuccefsful  attempts.  It  is  therefore,  in  every  man, 
a  point  of  wifdom  to  make  a  juft  eftimate  of  his  own  power. 
^idferre  recufent^  quid  vakant  humeri. 

We  can  only  fpcak  of  the  power  of  man  in  general ;  and  as 
our  notion  of  power  is  relative  to  its  effeds,  we  can  eftimate  its 
extent  only  by  the  effedls  which  it  is  able  to  produce. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  eftimate  the  extent  of  human  power  by 
the  effcdls  which  it  has  adlually  produced.  For  every  man  had 
power  to  do  many  things  which  he  did  not,  and  not  to  do  many 

things 
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diings  which  he  did ;  otherwife  he  could  not  be  an  objeft  either  CHAP,  vil 
of  approbation  or  of  difapprobation,  to  any  rational  being. 

The  efTeds  of  human  power  are  either  immediate^  or  they  are 
more  remote. 

The  immediate  efTedts^  I  think,  are  reducible  to  two  heads* ' 

We  can  give  certain  motions  to  our  own  bodies ;  and  we  can  give 
a  certain  diredion  to  our  own  thoughts. 

Whatever  we  can  do  beyond  this,  muft  be  done  by  one  of 
thefe  means,  or  both. 

« 

We  can  produce  no  motion  in  any  body  in  the  univerfe,  but 
by  moving  firft  our  own  body  as  an  inftrument.  Nor  can  we 
produce  thought  in  any  other  perfon,  but  by  thought  and  mo- 
tion in  ourfelves. 

Our  power  to  move  our  own  body,  is  not  only  limited  in  its 
extent,  but  in  its  nature  is  fiibjed  to  mechanical  laws.  It  may 
be  compared  to  a  (pring  endowed  with  the  power  of  contracting 
or  expanding  itfelf,  but  which  cannot  contraA  without  drawing 
equally  at  both  ends,  nor  expand  without  pufhing  equally  at  both 
ends  ;  fo  that  every  adtion  of  the  (pring  is  always  accompanied 
with  an  equal  readion  in  a  contrary  diredion. 

We  can  conceive  a  man  to  have  power  to  move  his  whole  bo- 
dy in  any  direction,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  body,  or  a 
power  to  move  one  part  of  his  body  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
part.    But  philofophy  teaches  u5  that  man  has  no  fuch  power. 

If  he  carries  his  whole  body  in  any  direction  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  motion,  this  he  can  do  only  by  pufhing  the  earth, 
or  fome  other  body,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  motion  in  the  con- 
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CHA?.  VH.  trary  dire<ftion.     If  he  but  ftretch  out  his  arm  in  one  diredion, 
'^'■~       '   the  reft  of  his  body  is  pufhed  with  an  equal  ^quantity  of  mo- 

tion  in  the  contrary  diredion. 

This  is  the  cafe  with  regard  to  all  animal  and  voluntary  mo- 
tions, which  come  within  the  reach  of  t>ur  fenfes.  They  are 
performed  by  the  contradion  of  certain  mufcles ;  and  a  mufcle, 
when  it  is  contraded,  draws  equally  at  both  ends.  As  to  the 
motions  antecedent  to  the  contradion  of  the  mufcle,  and  confe- 
quent  upon  the  volition  of  the  animal,  we  know  nothing,  and 
can  fay  nothing  about  them. 

We  know  not  even  how  thofe  immediate  effeds  of  our  power 
are  produced  by  our  willing  them.  We  perceive  not  any  necef- 
fary  connedion  between  the  volition  and  exertion  on  our  part, 
and  the  motion  of  our  body  that  follows  them. 

Anatomifts  inform  us,  that  everj  voluntary  motion  of  the 
body  is  performed  by  the  contradion  of  certain  mufcles,  and 
that  the  mufcles  are  contraded  by  fome  influence  derived  fronx 
the  nerves.  But  j  without  thinking  in  the  leaft,  either  of  muf- 
cles or  nerves,  we  will  only  the  external  effed,  and  the  inter- 
nal machinery,  without  our  call,  immediately  produces  that 
effed. 

This  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  our  frame,  which  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  admire  5  but  to  account  for  it,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
underftanding. 

That  there  is  an  eftablifhed  harmony  between  our  willing  cer- 
tain motions  of  our  bodies,  and  the  operation  of  the  nerves  and 
mufcles  which  produces  thofe  motions,  is  a  fad  known  by  expe- 
rience. This  volition  is  an  ad  of  the  mind.  But  whether  this 
ad  of  the  mind  have  any  phyfical  effed  upon  the  nerves  and 
mufcles  J  or  whether  it  be  only  an  occafion  of  their  being  aded 

upon 
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upon  by  fomc  other  efficient,  according  to  the  eftabliflied  laws  CHAP.  viL 
of  nature,  is  hid  from  us.     So  dark  is  our  conception  of  our 
own  power  when  we  trace  it  to  its  origin. 

We  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  matter  had  its  origin 
from  miixd,  as  well  as  all  its  motions  5  but  how,  or  in  what  man- 
ner, it  is  moved  by  mind,  we  know  as  little  as  how  it  was  created^ 

It  is  poflible  therefore,  for  any  thing  we  know,  that  what  we 
call  the  immediate  effeds  of  our  power,  may  not  be  fo  in  the 
ftridefl  fenfe.  Between  the  will  to  produce  the  efFed,  and  the 
produdion  of  it,  there  may  be  agents  or  inftruments  of  which 

« 

we  are  ignorant. 

This  may  leave  fome  doubt,  whether  we  be  in  the  ftrideft 
fenfe,  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  voluntary  motions  of  our  own 
body.  But  it  can  produce  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  moral 
eilimation  of  our  actions. 

The  man  who  knows  that  fuch  an  event  depends  upon  his 
will,  and  who  deliberately  wills  to  produce  it,  is,  in  the  firideO: 
moral  fenfe,  the  caufe  of  the  event ;  and  it  is  juftly  imputed  to 
him,  whatever  phyfical  caufes  may  have  concurred  in  its  pro* 
dudion. 

Thus,  he  who  malicioufly  intends  to  fhoot  his  neighbour  dead, 
and  voluntarily  does  it,  is  undoubtedly  the  caufe  of  his  death, 
though  he  did  no  more  to  occafion  it  than  draw  the  trigger  of 
the  gun.  He  neither  gave  to  the  ball  its  velocity,  nor  to  the 
powder  its  expanfive  force,  nor  to  the  flint  and  fteel  the  power 
to  flrike  fire ;  but  he  knew  that  what  he  did  muft  be  followed  by  . 
the  man's  death,  and  did  it  with  that  intention  >  and  therefore  he 
is  juftly  chargeable  with  the  murder. 

Philofophers  may  therefore  dilpute  innocently,  whether  we 

G  2  be 
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CHAP,  vii.  be  the  proper  efficient  caufes  of  the  voluntary  motions  of  our 

ovm  body;  or  whether  w-e  be  only,  as  Malebranche  thinks^ 
the  occafional  caufes.  The  determination  of  this  queftion,  if 
it  can  be  determined,  can  have  no  ef!ed:  on  human  condudt. 

The  other  branch  of  what  is  immediately  in  our  power,  is  togive 
a  certain  diredion  to  our  own  thoughts.  This,  a«  well  as  the  firft 
branch,  is*  limited  in  various  ways.  It  is  greater  in  fome  perfons 
than  in  others,  and  in  the  fame  perfbn  is  very  different,  accord- 
ing to  the  health  of  his  body,  and  the  Hate  of  his  mind.  But 
that  men,  when  free  from  difeafe  of  body  and  of  mind,  have  a 
Gonfiderable  degree  of  power  of  this  kind,  and  that  it  may  be 
greatly  increafed  by  pradice  and  habit,  is  fufficiehtly  evident 
from  experience,  and  from  the  natural  convidlion  of  all  manr 
kind.. 

Were  we  to  examine  minutely  into  the  connexion  bet  ween- 
our  volitions,  and  the  diredlion  of  our  thoughts  which  obeys 
thefe  volitions ;  were  we  to  confider  how  we  are  able  to  give 
attention  to  an  objed  for  a  certain  time,  and  turn  our  attention 
to  another  when  we  ehufe,  we  might  perhaps  find  it  did35cult  to 
determine,  whether  the  mind  itfelf  be  the  fole  efficient  caufe  of 
the  voluntary  changes  in  the  diredion  of  our  thoughts,  or  whe^ 
ther  it  requires  the  aid  of  other  efficient  caufes. 

1  fee  no  good  reafon  why  the  difpute  about  efficient  and  oc- 
cafional caufes,  may  not  be  applied  to  the  power  of  direding 
our  thoughts,  a&  well  as  to  the  power  of  moving  our  bodies.  In 
both  cafes,  I.  apprehend  the  difpute  is  endlefs,  aiKi,  if  it  could  be 
brought  to  an  ifliie,  would  be  fruitleis*- 

Nothing  appears;  more  evident  to  our.  reafon,  than  that  there 
muft  be  an  eflEicient  paufe  of  every  change  that  happens,  in  na- 
ture. But  when  I  attempt  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which 
an   efficient  caufe  operates,  either  upon,  body  or  upon  mind,, 

there 
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there  is  a  dapknefs  which  my  faculties  are  not  able  to  pene-  CHAP^il. 
trate. 

However  fmall  the  immediate  eflecSts  of  human  power  feem 
to  be,  its  more  remote  eflfeds  are  very  confiderable* 

In  this  re{pe<Sl,  the  power  of  man  may  be  compared  to  the 
Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  other  great  rivers,  which  make  a  figure 
upon  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and,  traverfing  vaft  regions,  bring 
fometimes  great  benefit,  at  other  times  great  mifchief  to  many 
nations ;  yet,  when 'we  trace  tiiofe  rivers  to  their  fource,  we  find 
them  to  rife  ftom  inconfiderable  fountains  and  rills. 

» 
The  command  of  a  mighty  prince,  what  is  it,  but  the  found 

of  his  breath,  modified  by  his  organs  of  fpeech  ?  But  it  may 

have  great  confequences ;  it  may  raife  armies,  equip  fleets,  and' 

ipread  war  and  defolation  over  a  great  part  of  the  earth. 

The  meaneft  of  mankind  has  confiderable  power  to  do  good^, 
and  more  to  hurt  himfelf  and  others. 

From  this  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that,  although  the  dege- 
neracy of  mankind  be  great,  and  juftly  to  be  lamented,  yet  men, 
in  general,  are  morie  difpofed  to  employ  their  power  in  doing 
good,  than  in  doing  hurt  to.  their  fellow-men.  The  laft  is  much 
more  in  their  power  than  the  firft ;  and,  if  they  were  as  much 
difpofed  to  it,  human  fociety  could  not  fubfift,,  and  the  fpecies 
mufl  foon  perifli  from  the  earth.   . 

We  may  firfl  confid'er  the  efFefts  which  may  be  produced  by 
human  power  upon. the  material  fy  flem. 

It  is  confined  indeed  to  die  planet  which  we  Inhabit  5  we  can- 
not  remove  to  another ;  nor  can  we  produce  any  change  in  the 
annual  or  diurnal  motions  of  our  own*  '  " 

But, 
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CHAP^lL      But, '  by  human  power,  great  changes  may  be  made  upon  the 

face  of  the  earth  j  and  thofc  treafures  of  metals  and  minerals 
that  are  ftored  up  in  its  bowels,  may  be  difcovered  and  brought 
forth. 

The  Supreme  Being  could,  no  doubt,  have  made  the  earth  to 
fupply  the  wants  of  man,  without  any  cultivation  by  human  la- 
bour. Many  inferior  animals,  who  neither  plant,  nor  fow,  nor 
{pin,  are  provided  for  by  the  bounty  of  Heaven.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe  with  man. 

He  has  aftive  powers  and  ingenuity  given  him,  by  which  he 
can  do  much  for  fupply ing  his  wants  ;  and  his  labour  is  made  ne* 
ceflary  for  that  purpofe. 

His  wants  are  more  than  thofe  of  any  other  animal  that  inha- 
bits  this  globe  j  and  his  refources  are  proportioned  to  them^T^and 
put  within  the  Iphere  of  his  power. 

The  earth  is  left  by  nature  in  fiich  a  ftate  as  to  require  culti- 
vation for  the  accommodation  of  man. 

It  is  capable  of  cultivation,  in  moft  places,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that,  by  human  labour,  it  may  afford  fubfiflence  to  an  hundred 
times  the  number  of  men  it  could  in  its  natural  ftate. 

Every  tribe  of  men,  in  every  climate,  muft  labour  for  their 
fubfiflence  and  accommodation ;  and  their  fupply  is  more  or  lefs 
comfortable,  in  proportion  to  the  labour  properly  employed 
for  that  purpofe. 

• 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  Nature,  that  man  fhould  be  la- 
borious, and  that  he  fhould  exert  his  powers  of  body  and  mind 
for  his  own,  and  for  the  common  good.     And,  by  his  power 
properly  applied,  he  may  make  great  improvement  upon  the  fer- 
tility 
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tility  of  the  earth,  and  a  great  addition  to  his  own  accommoda-  CHAP.  Vii, 
tion  and  comfortable  ftate. 

By  clearing,  tilling  and  manuring  the  ground,  by  planting  and 
fowing,  by  building  cities  and  harbours,  draining  marflies  and 
lakes,  making  rivers  navigable,  and  joining  them  by  canals,  by 
manufaduring  the  rude  materials  which  the  earth,  duly  culti« 
vated,  produces  in  abundance,  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  com- 
modities  and  of  labour,  he  may  make  the  barren  wildemefs  the 
habitation  of  rich  and  populous  dates* 

If  we  compare  the  city  of  Venice,  the  province  of  Holland^ , 
the  empire  pf  China,  with  thofe  places  of  the  earth  which  ne- 
ver felt  thef  hand  of  induftry,  we  miy  form  fbme  conception  of 
the    extent  of  human  power  upon    the    material   fyftem,   in . 
changing  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  fumifhing  the  accommoda- 
tions  of  human  life. 

But,  in  order  to  produce  thofe  happy  changes,  man  himfelf" 
mull  be  improved. 

His  animal  faculties  are  fufEcient  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
fpecies  >  they  grow  up  of  themfelves,  like  the  trees  of  the  foreft, , 
which  require  only  the  force  of  nature  and  the  influences  of. 
Heaven* 

His  rational  and  moral  faculties,  like  the  earth  itfelf,  are  rude 
tod  barren  by  nature,  but  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  culture  ; 
and  this  culture  he  muft  receive  from  parents,  from  inftrudors, 
from  thofe  with  whom  he  lives  in  fociety,  joined  with  his  own 
induftry. 

If  we  confider  the  changes  that  may  he  produced  by  man  upon 
his  own  mind,  and  upon  the.  minds  of  others,  they  appear  to  be 
great. 

Upon 
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CHAP.viL  XJpon  his  own  mind  he  may  make  great  improvement,  in  ac- 
quiring the  treafures  of  ufeful  knowledge,  the  habits  of  fkill  in 
arts,  the  habits  of  wifdom,  prudence,  felf-command,  and  every 
other  virtue*  It  is  the  conftitution  of  nature,  that  fuch  qualities 
as  exalt  and  dignify  human  nature  are  to  be  acquired  by  proper 
exertions  ;  and,  by  a  contrary  condud,  fuch  qualities  as  debafe 
k  below  the  condition  of  brutes. 

Even  upon  the  minds  of  others,  great  effedls  may  be  produced 
by  means  within  the  compafs  of  human  power ;  by  means 
of  good  education,  of  proper  inftrudion,  of  perfuaiion,  of  good 
example^  and  by  the  difcipline  of  laws  and  government. 

That  thefe  have  often  had  great  and  good  efFeds  on  the  civili- 
zation and  improvement  of  individuals,  and  of  nations,  cannot 
be  doubted.  But  what  happy  ef!eds  they  might  have,  if  applied 
univerfally  with  the  (kill  and  addrefs  that  is  within  the  reach 
of  human  wifdom  and  power,  is  not  eafily  conceived,  or  to  what 
pitch  the  happinefs  of  human  fociety,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  fpecies,  might  be  carried. 

What  a  noble,  what  a  divine  employment  of  human  power  is 
here  afGgned  us  ?  How  ought  it  to  roufe  the  ambition  of  pa- 
rents, of  inftrudors,  of  lawgivers,  of  magiftrates,  of  every  man 
in  his  fiation,  to  contribute  his  part  towards  the  accomplilhment 
of  fo  glorious  an  end  ? 

The  power  of  man  over  his  own  and  other  minds,  when  we 
trace  it  to  its  origin,  is  involved  in  darknefs,  no  lefs  than  his 
power  to  move  his  own  and  other  bodies. 

How  far  we  are  properly  efficient  caufes,  how  far  occalional 
caufes,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine. 

We  know  that  habit  produces  great  changes  in  the  mind  3  but 

how 
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how  it  does  fo,  we  know  not.  We  know,  that  example  has  a  CHAP,  viL 
powerful,  and,  in  the  early  period  of  life,  almoft  an  irrefiftible 
effedt ;  but  we  know  not  how  it  produces  this  effed.  The  com- 
munication of  thought,  fentiment  and  paflion,  from  one  mind  to 
another,  has  fbmething  in  it  as  myfterious  as  the  communicatioa 
of  motion  from  one  body  to  another^ 

We  perceive  one  event  to  follow  another,  according  to  efta- 
blifhed  laws  of  nature,  and  we  are  accuftomed  to  call  the  firft 
the  caufe,  and  the  laft  the  effed,  without  knowing  what  is  the 
bond  that  imites  them.  In  order  to  pi-oduce  a  certain  event,  we 
ufe  means  which,  by  laws  of  nature,  are  conncded  with  that 
event;  and  we  call  ourfelves  the  caufe  of  that  event,  though 
other  efficient  caufSes  may.  have  had  the  chief  hand  in  its  pro- 
dudion. 

Upon  the  whole,  human  power,  in  its^  exiftence,  fn  its  extent, 
and  in  its  exertion^,  is  entirely  dependent  upon  God,  and  upon 
the  laws  of  nature  which  he  has  eftabliihed^  This  ought  to 
baniih  pride  and  arrogance  from  the  moft  mighty  of  the  fons  of 
men.  At  the  fame  time,  that  degree  of  power  which  we  have 
received  from  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  is  one  of  the  nobleft  gifts 
of  Goi>  to  man  j  of  which  we  ought  not  to  be  infenfible,  that 
we  may  not  be  ungrateful,  and  that  we  may  be  excited  to^  make: 
the  proper  ufe  of  it»^ 

The  extent  of  human  power  is  perfedly  fuited  to  the  iiate  oF 
man,  as  a  Hate  of  improvement  and  difcipline.  It  is  fufEcient 
to  animate  us  to  the  nobleft  exertions.  By  the  proper  exercife 
of  this  gift  of  God,  human  nature,  in  individuals  and  in.  fbcieties, 
may  be  exalted  to  a  high  degree  of  dignity  and  felicity,  and  the 
eartb  becomea  paradife.  Oh  the  contrary,  its  perverfion  and 
abufe  is.  the  caufe  of  moft  of  the  evils  that  af&id  human  life* 

H  ESSAY 
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OF    THE    WILL. 


€    H    A    P.        I, 
Ohftrvationt  C9t9eemif^  tbc  WUL 

EVE!J|j5r  man  is  confclous  of  a  power  to  determine,  In  things 
which  he  conceives  to  depend  upon  his  determination. 
To  this  power  we  give  the  name  x^ftviffj  and,  as  it  is  uiual,  in 
the  operations  of  die  mind,  to  ^ive  the  fame  name  to  the  power 
and  to  the  aft  of  that  power,  the  term  will  is  often  put  to  ligni- 
fy  'the  aft  of  determining,  which  more  properly  is  called  voli^ 
tion. 

Volition,  therefore,  fignifies  the  aft  of  willing  and  determin- 
ing, and  will  is  put  indifferently  to  fignify  either  the  power  of 
willing  or  the  aft.. 

But  the  term  will  has  very  often,  efpecially  in  the  writings  of 
Philofbphers,^  a  more  extenfive  meaning,  which  we  muft  careful- 
ly diftinguilh  from  that  which  we  have  now  given. 

In  tlie  general  divrfion  of  tOur  faculties  into  underftanding  and 
will,  our  paffions,  appetites  and  affeftions  are  comprehended 
under  the*  will ;  and  fo  it  is  made  to  fignify,  not  only  our  de- 
termination to  aft  or  not  to  aft,  but  every  motive  and  incite- 
meM  to  aftion* 

Ha.  It 
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CHAP,  L^  It  is  this,  probably,  that  has  led  fome  Philofophers  to  reprcfent 
4efire,  averfion,  hope,  fear,  joy,  forrow,  all  our  appetites,  pal^ 
iions  and  af!edions,  as  diflerent  modifications  of  the  will,  which, 
I  think,  tends  to  confound  things  which  are  very  different  la 
their  nature. 

The  advice  given  to  a  man,  and  his  determination  confequent 
to  that  advice,  are  things  fo  diflerent  in  their  nature,  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  call  them  modifications  of  one  and  the 
fame  thing.  In  like  manner^  the  motives  to  adion,  and  the  de-* 
termination  to  ad  or  not  to  ad,  are  things  that  have  no  com- 
mon nature,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  confounded  under 
one  name,  or  reprefented  as  different  modifications  of  the  fame 
thing.  ^ 


N 


For  this  reafon,  in  Q)eaking  of  the  will  in  this  Eflay,  I  do  not 
comprehend  under  that  term  any  of  the  incitements  or  motives 
which  may  have  an  influence  upon  our  determinations,  but  ible« 
ly  the  determination  itfelf,  and  the  power  to  determine. 

Mr  Locke  has  coniidered  this  operation  of  the  mind  more  at-^ 
tentively,  and  diflinguifhed  it  more  accurately,  than  fome  very 
ingenious  authors  who  wrote  after  him. 

He  defines  volition  to  be,  "  An  ad  of  the  mind  knowingly 
"  exerting  that  dominion  it  takes  itfelf  to  have  over  any  part 
"  of  the  man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  with-holding  it  from  any 
•*  particular  adion." 

It  may  more  briefly  be  defined.  The  determination  of  the 
mind  to  do,  or  not  to  do  fomething  which  we  conceive  to  be  in 
our  power. 

If  this  were  given  as  a  ftridly  logical  definition,  it  would  ht 
liable  to  this  objedion,  that  the  determination  of  the  mind  is 

only 
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l>nly  another  term  for  volition.  But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  chap,  t 
that  the  moft  iimple  ads  of  the  mind,  do  not  admit  of  a  logical 
definition.  The  way  to  foftn  a  clear  notion  of  them  is,  to  re- 
fleiSt  attentively  upon  them  as  we  feel  them  in  ourfelves.  With- 
out this  reiledtion,  no  definition  can  ^ive  us  a  diftind;  conception 
of  them. 

-  For  this  reafon,  rather  than  fift  any  definition  of  the  will,  I 
fliall  make  fome  obfervations  upon  it,  which  may  lead  us  to  re* 
fled  upon  it,  and  to  diftinguiih  it  from  other  ads  of  mind, 
which,  from  the  ambiguity  of  words,  arc  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  iti 

Firftf  iEvery  ad  of  will  muft  have  an  object.  lie  that  wills 
miift  will'^methingj  and  that  which  he  wills  is  called  the  ob- 
jed  of  his  volition.  As  a  man  cannot  think  without  thinking 
of  fomething,  nor  remember  without  remembering  fbmething, 
io  neither  can  he  will  without  willing  fomething.  Every  ad  of 
will,  therefore,  muft  have  an  objed ;  and  the  perfon  who  wills 
muil  have  fome  conception,  mora  or  lefs  diftind,  of  what  he 
willst 

By  this,  things  dlone  voluntarily  are  difiinguifhed  froixi  things 
done  merely  from  inflind,  or  merely  from  habits 

A  healthy  child,  fome  hours  after  its  birth,  feels  the  ifenfation 
of  hunger,  and,  if  applied  ^b  the  breafl,  fucks  and  fwallows 
Its  food  very  perfedly.     We  have  no  reafon  to  think^  that,  be- 

■ 

Fore  it  ever  fucked,  it  has  any  conception  of  that  complex  opera-^ 
tion,  or  Kow  it  is  performed.  It  cannot,  therefore,  with  pro- 
priety, be  faid,  that  it  wills  to  fuck^ 

Numberlefs  itiflantes  might  be  given  of  things  doiie  by  animals 
without  any  previous  conception  of  what  they  are  to  do ;  without 
the  intention  of  doing  it.     They  ad  by  fome  inward  blind,  im- 

pulfe, 
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CHAP,  l,^  gjy^  (jj^  command :  Some  defire  is  commonly  the  motive  to  that 
a£t  of  will,  and  the  command  is  the  efFed  of  it. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  a  command  is  only  a  defire 
exprefled  by  language,  that  the  thing  commanded  fhould  be  done. 
But  it  is  not  fa  For  a  defire  may  be  exprefled  by  language 
when  there  is  no  command  j  and  there  may  poflibly  be  a  cont* 
mand  without  any  defire  that  the  thing  commanded  ihould  be 
done.  There  have  been  inflances  of  tyrants  who  have  kid  grie* 
vous  commands  upon  their  fubjeils,  in  order  to  reap  the  penalty 
of  their  difobedience,  or  to  fumifh  a  pretence  for  their  punifh^ 
ment. 

We  might  farther  obferve,  that  a  command  is  a  (bcial  ad  of 
the  mind.     It  can  have  no  exiftence  but  by  a  communication 
of  thought  to  fbme   intelligent  being ;  and  therefore  implies 
a  belief  that  there  is  fuch  a  being,  and  that  .we  can  communicate 
our  thoughts  to^  him. 

Defire  and  will  are  folitary  ads,  which  do  not  imply  any  fiich. 
comnmnication  or  beliefn 

The  immediate  objed-  of  volition  therefore,  mull  be  fome 
adion,  and  our  own  adion. 

A  third'  oblervation  is.  That  the  objed  of  our  volition  muft 
be  fomething  which  we  believe  to  he  in  our  power,  and  to  de- 
pend upon  our  will.. 

A  man  may  defire  to-  make  a  vifit  to  the  moon,  or  to  the 
planet  Jupiter,  but  he  cannot  will  or  determine  to>do  it ;  becaufe 
he  knows  it  is  not  in  his  power.  If  an  infane;  perfon  (hould 
make  an  attempt,  his  infanity  mufl  firft  make  him  believe  it  to 
be  in  bis  power. 

A 
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A  man  in  his  fleep  may  be  ftruck  with  a  palfy,  which  deprives    p^^^-  ^* 
him  of  the  power  of  fpeech  ;  when  he  awakfcs,  he  attempts  to 
fpeak,  not  knowing  that  he  has  loft  the  power.     But  when  he 
knows  by  experience  that  the  power  is  gone,  he  ceafes  to  make 
the  effort. 

The  (ame  man,  knowing  that  fome  perfons  have  recovered  the 
power  of  fpeech  after  they  had  loft  it  by  a  paraly tical  ftroke, 
may  now  and  then  make  an  effort.  In  this  effort,  however, 
there  is  not  properly  a  will  to  fpeak,  but  .a  will  to  try  whether 
he  can  fpeak  or  not. 

In  like  manner,  a  man  may  exert  his  ftrength  toraife  a  weight 
which  is  too  heavy  for  him.  But  he  always  does  this,  either 
from  the  belief  that  he  can  raife  the  weight,  or  for  a  trial  whe- 
ther he  can  or  not.  •  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  what  we  will 
muft  be  beliered  to  be  in  our  power,  and  to  depend  upon  out 
will. 

The  fie^ct  obfervation  is,  That  when  we  wrll  to  do  a  thing  imi^ 
mediately,  ,the  volition  is  accompanied  with  an  effort  to  execute 
that  which  we  willed. 

If  a  man  wills  to  raife  a  great  weight  from  the  ground  by  the 
ftrength  of  his  arm,  he  makes  an  efibrt  for  that  purpofe  propor- 
tioned to  the  weight  he  determines  to  raife.  A  great  weight  re« 
quires  a  great  efibrt  ;  a  fniall  weight  a  lefs  eflbrn  We  fay  in* 
deed,  that  to  raife  a  very  fmall  body  requires  no  effort  at  all. 
But  this,  I  apprehend,  muft  be  underftood  either  as  a  figurative 
way  of  fpeaking,  by  which  things  very  ftnall  are  accounted  as 
nothing  ;  or  it  is  owing  to  our  giving  no  attention  to  rery  fmall 
efforts,  and  therefore  having  no  name  for  them* 

Great  efforts,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  are  attended  with 
difficulty^  and  when  long  continued  produce  laflitude,  which  re-- 

I  quires 
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CHAP.  L  quires  that  they  (hould  be  intermitted.  This  leads  us  to  refleiSk 
upon  them  and  to  give  them  a  name.  The  name  effort  is  com- 
monly appropriated  to  them  5  and  thofe  that  are  made  with  eafe, 
and  leave  no  fenfible  efFcdt,  pafs  without  obiervation  and  with- 
out a  name,  though  they  be  of  the  fame  kind,  and  differ  only 
in  degree  from  thofe  to  which  the  name  is  given. 

This  effort  we  are  confcious  of,  if  we  will  but  give  attention 
to  it ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  which  we  are  in  a  more  ftricSt 
fenfe  active. 

The  laji  obfervation  is,  That  in  all  determinations  of  the  mind 
that  are  of  any  importance,  there  muft  be  fomething  in  the  pre- 
ceding ftate  of  the  mind  that  difpofes  or  inclines  us  to  that  de- 
termination. 

* 

If  the  mind  were  always  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  indifference, 
without  any  incitement,  motive,  or  reafbn,  to  acSl,  or  not  to  adt, 
to  a6t  one  way  rather  than  another,  our  adlive  power,  having  no: 
end  to  purfue,  no  rule  to  diredl  its  exertions,  would  be  given  in. 
vain.  We  Ihould  either  be  altogether  inaAive,  and  never  will  to 
do  any  thing,  or  our  volitions  would  be  perfedlly  unmeaning- and 
futile,  being  neither  wife  nor  foolifh,  virtuous  nor  vicious. 

We  have  reafon  therefore  to  think,  that  to  every  being  to 
whom  God  hath  given  any  degree  of  adive  power,  he  bath  alfb 
given  fome  principles  of  adion,  for  the  diredion.  of  that  power 
to  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  conftitution  of  man,,  there  are  various 
principles  of  adion  iiiited  to  our  ftate  and  fituatibn.  A  particu* 
lar  confideration  of  thefe  is  the  fubjed:  of  the  next  eflay ;  in 
this  we  are  only  to  confider  them  in  general,  with  a  vie^  to  ex^^ 
amine  the  relation  they  bear  to  volition,  and.  how  it  is  influ* 
enced  by  them.. 

CHAR. 
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CHAP.  U. 


CHAP.    IL 
Of  the  Influence  of  Incitements  and  Motives  upon  the  WilL 

WE  come  int6  the  world  ignorant  of  every  thing,  yet  we 
muft  do  many  things  in  order  to' our  fubiiftence  and 
well-being,  A  new-bom  child  may  be  carried  in  arms,  and  . 
kept  warm  by  his  nurfe  3  but  he  muil  fuck  and  fwallow  his  food 
for  himfelft  And  this  tnuil  be  done  before  he  has  any  concep- 
tion of  fucking  or  fwallowing,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  to  be  performed.  He  is  led  by  nature  to  do  thefe  actions.  * 
without  knowing  for  what  end,  or  what  he  is  about.  This  we 
call  infiinO^ 

In  many  cafes  there  is  no  time  for  voluntary  determination. 
The  motions  muil  go  on  fb  rapidly,  that  the  conception  and  vo- 
lition of  every  movement  cannot  keep  pace  with  them.  In  fome 
cafes  of  this  kind,  inilind,  in  others  habit,  comes  in  to  our  aid. 

When  a  man  ftumbles  and  loies  his  balance,  the  motion  ne- 
ceflary  to  prevent  his  fall  would  come  too  late,  if  it  were  the 
confequence  of  thinking  what  is  fit  to  be  done,  and  making  a 
voluntary  effort  for  that  purpofe%     He  does  this  inftindively. 

When  a  tnan  beats  a  dlram  or  plays  a  tune,  he  has  not  time  to 
diredl  every  particular  beat  or  flop,  by  a  voluntary  determina« 
tion ;  but  the  habit  which  may  be  acquired  by  exercife,  anfwers 
the  purpofe  as  well* 

By  jaftind  therefore,  and  by  habit,  we  do  many  things  with* 
out  any  exercife  either  of  judgment  or  will. 

In  other  adions  the  will  is  exerted,  but  without  judgment. 

I  2  Supppfe 
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OiAP^  Suppofe  a  man  to  know  that,  in  order  to  live,  he  muft  eat. 
What  ftiall  he  eat  ?  How  much  ?  And  how  often  ?  His  reafon 
can  anfwer  none  of  thefe  queftioris ;  and  therefore  can  give  no 
diredion  how  he  fhonld  determine^  Here  again  nature,  as  an  in«^ 
dulgent  parent,  fupplies  the  defers  of  his  reafon  ;  giving  him  ap- 
petite, which  fhews  him  when  he  is  to  eat,  how  often,  and  how 
much ;  and  tafte,  which  informs  him  what  he  is,  and  what  he  is 
not  to  eat.  And  by  thefe  principles  he  is  much  better  direded 
^an  he  could  be  without  them,  by  all  the  knowledge  he  can  ac- 
.  quire. 

As  the  Author  of  nature  has  given  us  fome  principles  of  adion: 
to  (upply  the  defeds  of  our  knowledge,  he  has  given  others  to. 
iiipply  the  defers  of  our  wifdom.  and  virtue*. 

The  natural  defires,  affedions  and  pafCbns,  which  are  common 
to  the  wife  and  to  the  foolifli,  to  the  virtuous  and  to  the  vicious,, 
and  even  to  the  more  iagacious^  brutes,  ferve  very  often  to  direft 
the  courfe  of  htiman  adions.  By  thefe  principles  men  may  perform 
the  moft  laborious  duties  of  life,  without  any  regard  to  duty; 
and  do  what  is  proper  to  be  done,  without  regard  to  propriety  y 
like  a  veflel  that  is  carried  on  in.  her  proper  courfe  by  a  pro- 
fperoua  gale,  without  the.  fkill  or  judgment  of  thofe  that  are  a- 
board.. 

Appetite,  afiedion,  or  paflion,  give  an  impulfe  to  a  certain 
adion;  In  this  impulfe  there  is  no  judgment  implied.  It  may 
be  weak  or  ftrong  j  we  can  eve^i  conceive  it  iirrefiftible.  In  the 
cafe  of  madnefs  it  is  fo.  Madmen  have  their  appetites  and  pa{^. 
fions  J  but  they  want  the  power  of  felf-goveramentj  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  impute  their,  adions  to  the  man  but  to  the  dif. 
eafe. 

In  adions  that  proceed  from  appetite  of  paffion,  we  are  paf. 
iiye  in  part,  and  only  in  pan  adive..    They  are  therefore  part- 

ly. 
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ly  imputed  to  the  paffion  ;  and  if  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  irrefiftible,   f^^J-  ^; 
we  do  not  impute  them  to  the  man  at  all* 

Eren  an  American  favage  judges  in  this  manner :  When  in  a 
fit  of  drunkennefs  he  kills  his  friend  :  As  foon  as  he  comes  to 
himfelf,  he  is  very  forry  for  what  he  has  done  y  but  pleads  that 
drink|  and  not  he,  was  the  caufe. 

We  conceire  brute-animals  to  have  no  (iiperior  principle  to 
control  their  appetites  and  paffions.  On  this  account,  their  ac- 
tions are  not  fiibjecSk  to  law.  Men  are  in  a  like  ftate  in  infancy, 
in  madnefs,  and  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever.  They  have  appe- 
tites and  paflions,  but  they  want  that  which  makes  them  moral 
agents,  accountable  for  their  condu(9:„  and  objefts  of  moral  ap-^ 
probation  or  of  blame.^ 

In  fbme  cafts,  a  ftronger  iinpulle  of  appetite  or  pafSon  may 
oppofe  a.  weaker.  Here  alfb  there  may  be  determination  and: 
action  without  jud^ent^ 

Suppofe  a  foldier  ordered  to  mount  a  breach,  and  certain  of 
prefent  death  if  he  retreats,  this  man  needs  not  courage  to  go 
on,  fear  is  fufEcient.  The  certainty  of  prelent  death  if  he 
retreats,  is  an  overbalance  to  the  probability  of  being  killed  if 
he  goes  on.  The  man  is  puflied  by  contrary  forces,  and  it  re- 
quires neither  judgment  nor  exertion  to  yield  to  the  ftrongeft. 

A  hungry  dog  adls  by  the  fame  principle,,  if  meat  is  fet  before 
him,  with  a  threatening  to  beat  him  if  he  touch  it.  Hunger 
pufhes  him  forward,  fear  puflics  him  back  with  more  force,  and 
die  ftrongeft  force  prevails. 

Thu9  we  fecy  that,  in  many  even  of  our  voluntary  adions, 
wc  may  aA  from  the  impulfe  of  appetite,  afiedion,  or  paffion, 

without 
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CHAP,  IL   'vjrithout  any  exercife  of  judgment,  and  much  in  the  fame  man* 
ner  as  brute-animals  (eem  to  adl. 

Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  cahn  in  the  mind  from  the 
gales  of  pallion  or  appetite,  and  the  man  is  left  to  work  his 
way,  in  the  voyage  of  life,  without  thofe  impulies  which  they 
give.  Then  he  calmly  weighs  goods  and  evils.,  which  are  at  too 
great  a  diftance  to  excite  any  paflion*  He  judges  what  is  bed 
upon  the  whole,  without  feeling  any  bias  drawing  him  to  one 
fide.  He  judges  for  himfelf  as  he  would  do  for  another  in  his 
fituation  j  and  the  determination  rs  wholly  imputable  to  the  man, 
and  not  in  any  degree  to  his  paiIion» 

Every  man  come  to  years  of  underftanding,  who  has  given 
any  attention  to  his  own  condudt,  and  to  that  of  others,  has,  in 
his  mind,  a  fcale  or  meafure  of  goods  and  evils,  more  or  lefs 
exadt.  He  makes  an  climate  of  the  value  of  health,  of  repu^* 
tation,  of  riches,  of  pleafure,  of  virtue,  of  felf-approbation,  and 
of  the  approbation  of  his  Maker.  Thefe  things,  and  their  coa« 
traries,  have  a  comparative  importance  in  his  cool  and  delibe- 
arate  judgment* 

When  a  man  confiders  whether  health  ought  to  be  preferred 
lo  bodily  firength,  fame  to  riches,  whether  a  good  conicience 
and  the  approbation  of  his  Maker,  to  every  thing  ths^t  can  come 
in  competition  with  it ;  this  appears  to  me  to  be  an  exercife  of 
judgment,  and  not  any  impulfe  of  paflion  or  appetite* 

Every  thing  worthy  of  purfuit,  muft  be  fo,  either  intrinficallyi 
and  upon  its  own  account,  or  as  the  means  of  procuring  fomething 
that  is  intrinfically  valuable.  That  it  is  by  judgment  that  we 
•difcern  the  fitnefs  of  means  for  attaining  an  end,  is  felf-evident ; 
and  in  this,  I  think,  all  Pbilofbphers  agree.  But  that  it  is  the 
office  of  judgment  to  appreciate  the  value  of  an  ei\d,  or  the 

prefereikce 
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prefcrcBCC  due  to  one  end  above  another,  is  not  granted  by  fome   CHAP,  IL^ 
Philofbphers. 

In  determining  ^¥hat  is  good  or  ill,  and,  of  different  goods, 
which  is  beft,  they  think  we  muit  be  guided,  not  by  judgment, 
but  by  Ibme  natural  or  acquired  tafte,  which  makes  us  relifb 
one  thing  and  diilike  another.. 

Thus,  if  one  man  prefers  cheefe  to  lobffers,  another  lobfters 
to  cheefe,  it  is  rain,  fay  they,  to  apply  judgment  to  determine  * 

which  is  right.  In  like  manner,  if  one  man  prefers  pleafure  ta 
▼irtue,  another  virtue  to  pleafure,  this  is  a  matter  of  tafte,  judg- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  in  it.  This  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
fome  Philofophers^ 

I  cannot  help  being  of  a  contrary  opinion.  I  think  we  may 
ftrm  a  judgment,  both  in  the  queftion  about  cheefe  and  lobfters, 
and  in  the  more  important  queftion  about  pleafure  and  virtue* 

When  tne  man  feels  a  more  agreeable  reliih  in  eheefe,  ano- 
ther in  fobfters,  this,  I  grant,  requires  no  judgment ;  it  de- 
pendis  only  upon  the  conftitution  of  the  palate.  But,  if  we 
would  determine  which  of  the  twa  has  the  heft  tafte,  I  think 
the  queftion  muft  be  determined  by  judgment ;  and  that,  with  a 
finall  fiiare  of 'this  faculty,  me  may  give  a  very  certain  determi^ 
Bation,  tb  wit,  that,  the  two  taftes  are  equally  good,  and  that 
both,  of  the  perfons  do.  equally  weil^.  in  preferring,  what  fuits^ 
their  palate  and  their  ftomach^. 

Nay,  I  apprehend,,  that  the.  two  peirfons^  who  difier  in  their 
tafte  will,  notwithftanding  that  diiSferienoe,:  agree  perfe<5lly  in- 
dieir  judgment,  bhat  both  taftes  are  upon  a  footing  of  equality^ 

and  that,  neither  faa^  a  juft  claim  to  preference*. 

* 

Thus  it  appears^  that,  in  this  inftance,  the  office  of  tafte  is 
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CHAP,  tt  very  different  from  that  of  jutlgmcnt ;  and  that  men,  who  differ 
moft  ia  tafte,  may  agree  perfedly  in  their  judgment^  eyen  with 
refped  to  the  taftes  wherein  they  diffen 

To  make  the  other  cafe  parallel  with  this,  it  mufl  be  fup» 
pofed,  that  the  man  of  pleafure.  and  the  man  of  virtue  agree  ia 
their  judgment,  and  that  neither  fees  any.realba  to  prefer  the 
one  courfe  of  life  to  the  other. 

■ 

If  this  he  fuppoledy  I  ihall  grant,  that  neither  of  thefe  perfona. 
has  reafon  to  condemn  the  other.  Each  chufes  according  to  hia 
tafte,  in  matters  which  his  bed  judgment  determiaea  to  he  per«- 
fedly  indifferent. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  fuppoiition  cannot  have 
place,  when  we  fpeak  of  men,  or  indeed  of  moral  agenta.  The 
man  who  is  incapable  of  perceiving  the  pbligation  of  yirtue, 
when  he  ufes  his  beft  judgment,  is  a  .man  in  name^  but  Q4t  in 
reality.  He  i$  incapable  either  of  virtue  or  vice,  and  is  not  a 
moral  agent. 

Even  the  man  of  pleafure,  wbeo  his  judgment  is  unbiajQedi 
iees^  that  there  are  certain  things  which  a  man  ought  not  to  do^ 
though  he  fhould  have  a  tafte  for  them.  If  a  thief  breaks  into 
his  houfe  and  carries  oflF  his  goods,  he  is  perfectly  convinced 
that  he  did  wrong  and  deferves  puniihmeikt,  although  «fae  had  as 
firong  a  reliih  for  the  goods  as^  he  hiipfelf  has  for  the  pleaidres 
he  purfues. 

It  is  evident,  that  mankind,  in  fall  ages,  have  coiiceived  two 

pans  in  the  human  confUtution  that  may  have  infiuence  upon 

our  voluntary  adions..    Thefe  wc  call  by  the  geperal  names  of 

pajfion  and  reafon  i  and  we  ihall  &ady  in  all  languages,  names  that 

are  equivalent* 

Under 
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Uoderrche  form^^  4W  comprehend  various  prtnoipjes  of  ftc*  CHAP>iH* 
tion,  fimilar  to  thofe  we  obferve  in  tNrute'^oiiiijil^,  and  in  men 
who  have  not  the  ufe  of  reafon.  AppttUesj  affcaionSj  pajions^  are 
the  names  by  which  they  are  denominated  j  and  theie  names 
are  not  fo  accurately  diftmguifhed  in  common  language^  but 
that  they  are  4jfed  fomewhat  promifcvioufly.  This,  however, 
is  connnon  to  themal),  that  they  draw  a  man  toward  a  certain 
objef^,  without  any  farther  view,  by  a  kind  of  violisuce .;  a  vio- 
lence which  indeed  may  be  xefifted  if  the  man  J9  ma/ler  of  him- 
felf,  but  cannot  be  jrefifled  withom  a  .ftruggk. 

GioBRD*s  j)hrafe  for  expreiBng  thejjr  mflwi^^e is,  *'  H^minem 
"  -hue  et  ilhjc  rapiunt.*'  Ik  Hutche^n  ui^s  a  ilmiUr  pbi:a{e^ 
**  Quibus  flgitatur  mens  «t  bruto  quodam  impetu  lertur.'* 
There  4s  no  exercif^  pf  reafon  or  judgment  aeeeflapy  in  or^r 
to  feel  their  influence. 

With  regard  to  this  paFt  of  the  human  conilitutttm,  I  fee.  no 
difference  between  the  vnJgar  and  Philofopheis. 


As  to  the  other  parit<>f  our  conftitution,  which  is  commonly 
xsWtAnafoH^  as  oppofed  to  paJQSon,  there  have  been  very  fubtiie 
^ifputes  ftmong  modern  PhiIofopbe»,  whether  it  ought  to  be 
called  reafon,  or  be  not  rftther  ibme  internal  &nfe  or  taffte^ 

Whether  it  oaghc  to  be  called  .rea£bn,  .or  by  what  other  nanoe, 
I  do  not  here  enqnice,  but  what  kind  of  influence  it  has  upon 
our  voluntary  ai^ons* 

As  to  this  point,  I  think^  all  men  muft  allow  that  this  is  the 
m,anly  part  of  our  conftitutiori,  the  other  the  brute  part.  This 
operates  in. a  cahn  and  difpaffionate  manner ;  a  manner  fo  like 
to  judgment  or  reafon,  that  even  thofe  who  do  not  allow  it  to 
iie  calkd  by  that  name,  endeavour  to  account  for  its  havmg  al« 

K.  way* 
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CHAP  n,^  ways  had  the  name ;  becaufe,  in  the  manner  of  its  operation, 

it  has  a  fimilitude  to  reafon^ 

As  the  fimilitude  between  this  principle  and  reafbn  has  led 
mankind  to  give  It  that  name,  fo  the  diflimiiitude  between  it 
and  pailion  has  led  them  to  fet  the  two  in  oppofition.  They 
have  confidered  this  cool  principle,  as  having  an  influence  upon 
our  actions  fo  difFerent  from  pafBon,  that  what  a  man  does  cool* 
ly  and  deliberately,  without  pailion,  is  imputed  (blely  to  the 
man,  whether  it  have  merit  or  demerit ;  whereas,  what  he  does 
from  paflion  is  imputed  in  part  to  the  pafCon.  If  the  paffion 
be  conceived  to  be  irrefiflible,  the  adion  is  imputed  folely  to  it, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  man.  If  he  had  power  to  refift,  and  ought 
to  have  refifted,  we  blame  him  for  not  doing  his  duty ;  but,  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  paflion,  the  fault  is  alleviated 

By  this  cool  principle,  we  judge  what  ends  are  moft  worthy 
to  be  purflied,  how  far  every  appetite  and  paflion  may  be  in-^ 
dulged,  and  when  it  ought  to  be  reflfied^ 

It  diredts  us,  not  only  to  refifl  the  impulfe  of  paflion  when  Tt 
would  lead  us  wrong,  but  to  avoid  the  occafions  of  inflaming 
it ;  like  Ctrus,  who  refufed  to  fee  the  beautiful  captive  prin- 
cefs.  In  this  he  adted  the  part  both  of  a  wife  and  a  good  maa; 
firm  in  the  love  of  virtue,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  confcious  of 
the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  and  unw.ilHng  to  put  it  to  too 
ievere  a  trial.  In  this  cafe,  the  youth  of  Cyrus,  the  incomparan 
ble  beauty  of  his  captive,  and  every  circiunftance  which  tended 
to  inflame  his  defire,  exalts  the  merit  of  his  conduct  in  refiflring 
it. 

It  is  in  fiicb  adions  that  the  fliperiority  of  human  nature  apr* 
pears,  and  the  fpecific  diflference  between  it  and  that  of  brutes. 
In  them  we  may  obferve  one  paflion  combating  another,  and  the 
ftrongeft  prevailing ;  but  we  perceive,  no  calm  principle  in  their 

conftitution. 
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conftitution,  thatis  fuperior  to  every  pafCon,  and  able  to  give   CHAP>  il 
law  to  k. 

The  difference  between  thefe  two  parts  of  our  conftitution 
may  be  farther  illuflrated  by  an  inftance  or  two  wherein  paflion 
prevails. 

If  a  man,  upon  great  provocation,  ftrike  another  when  he 
ought  to  keep  the  peace,  he  blames  himfelf  for  what  he  did, 
and  acknowledges  that  he  ought  not  to  have  yielded  to  his  paii^ 
fion.  Every  other  perfon  agrees  with  his  fober  judgment.  They 
think  he  did  wrong  in  yielding  to  his  paflion,  when  he  might 
and  ought  to  have  refilled  its  impulfe.  If  they  thought  it  im- 
poflible  to  bear  the  provocation,  they  would  not  blame  him  at 
all ;  but  believing  that  it  was  in  his  power,  and  was  his  duty^ 
they  impute  to  him  fome  degree  of  blame,  acknowledging,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  it  is  alleviated  in  proportion  to  the  provoca«- 
tion ;  fb  that  the  trefpafs  is  imputed,  partly  to  the  man,  and 
partly  to  the  paflion.  But,  if  a  man  deliberately  conceives  a 
defign  of  mifchief  againft  his  neighbour,  contrives  the  means, 
and  executes  it,  the  adion  admits  of  no  alleviation,  it  is  perfedt-^ 
ly  voluntary,  and  he  bears  the  whole  guilt  of  the  evil  in^^ 
tended  and  done. 

If  a  man,  by  the  agony  of  the  rack,  Is  made  to  diiclofe  a  fe^* 
crei  of  importance,  with  which  he  is  entrufled,  we  pity  him 
more  than  we  blame  him.  We  confider,  that  fuch  is  the  weak^ 
nefs  of  human  nature,  that  the  refblution,  even  of  a  good  man, 
might  be  overcome  by  fuch  a  trial.  But  if  he  have  flrength  of 
mind,  which  even  the  agony  of  the  rack  could  not  fubdue,  we 
admire  his  fortitude  as  truly  heroicaK 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears,  that  the  common  (enie  of  men 
(which,  in  matters  of  common  life,  ought  to  have  great  authori>- 
ty)  has  led  them  to  diftinguifli  two  parts  in  the  human  conftku* 

K  2  tion, 
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^^^^*    tion,  which  have  influence  upon  our  voluntary  determinations. 

There  is  an  irrational  part,  common  to  us  with  brute-animals, 
confiding  of  appetites,  affedions  and  paffions,  and  there  is  a 
cool  and  rational  part.  The  firft^  in  many  cafes^  gives  a  ftrong 
impulfe,  but  without  judgment,  and  without  author! ty«  The  fe- 
cond  is  always  accompanied  with  authority.  All  wifdom  and 
virtue  confift  in  following  its  didlates  j  all  vice  and  folly  in  diC- 
obeying  them.  We  may  refift  the  impulfes  of  appetite  and  paC- 
iion,  not  only  without  regJet,  but  with  felf*-applaufe<and  triumph} 
but  the  calls  of  reafbn  and  doty  caa  never  be  refilled,  witliout 
remorfe  aod  felf^ondemnation. 

The  ancient  Philafophers  agreed  with  the  vulgar,  in  making 
this  diflin€tion  of  the  principles  of  a<5lion.  The  irrational  pan 
the  Greeks  called  o^«  Cicxno  calls  it  appetitm^  taking-  that 
word  in  an  extenfive  fenft,  fo  as  to  include  every  propeniity  to 
action  which  is  not  grounded  on  judgment. 

The  other  principle  the  Greeks  called  ^m ;  Plato  calls  it  the 
iryDjUMrui^if,  or  leading  principler  **  Dupkx  emm  eft  vis  animnan  ai^ 
'^  qui  noMrsty  fays  Cicbro,  una  pars  in  appaitu  pofita  eft^  psa  ift 
^^  igfm  Grace  J  qua  bomnem  hue  et  Mluc  mpitj  altera  in  rathme,  qua, 

docet^  et  explanat^  quid  faciendum  fugiendumve  fit;  ita  fit  ut  ratia 

profit  appetitus  obtemperet.^^ 


Thie  fieafbn  of  expbintng  thift  diftinfiion  facse  is,  that  theft 
two  prmciples  influence  the  will  in  diffitrenc  ways.  Their  in«* 
iuetice  differs,  not  in  degree  only^  but  in  kind.  This  diflference 
We  f^el,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  words  to  expre&  itw 
We  may  perhaps  tnoK  eafily  form  a  notion  of  it  by  a  fiimili»- 
tudc 

It  is  one  thing  to  pixfli  a  man  from  one  part  of  the  room  to 
aiioiiher  3  it  is  a  thing  of  a  very  difierent  nature  to  u&  ai^gur 
tteiMs  to  perfiiade  him  to  teaTt  hia  place^  and  ^o  to  ancfcher^ 

He 
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He  may  yield  to  the  force  which  pufhes  him,  without  any  exer-  CHAP,  ii. 
cife  of  his  rational  faculties  ;  nay,  he  mull  yield  to  it,  if  he  do 
not  oppofe  an  equal  or  a  greater  force.  His  liberty  is  impaired 
in  fome  degree  ;  and,  if  he  has  not  power  fufficient  to  oppofe, 
his  liberty  is  quite  taken  away,  and  tbft  motloa  cannot  be  im- 
puted to  him  at  all.  The  influence  of  appetite  or  pafBon  feems 
to  me  to  be  very  like  to  this.  If  the  paflion  be  fuppofed  irre- 
iiilible,  we  impute  the.  adioA  to  it  folely,  and  not  to  the  man. 
If  he  had  power  to  refill,  but  yields  after  a  llruggle,  we  impute 
the  adion,  partly  to  the  man,  and  partly  to  the  pallion.. 

If  we  attend  to  tbe  other  cafe,  whem  the  man  is  only  urged 
by  arguments  to  leave  his  place,  this  refembles  the  operation  of 
the  cool  or  rational  principle.  It  is  evident,  that,  whether  he 
yieidsto  the  argmnems  ov  nM,  the  determination  is  wholly  his 
own  ad,  and  is  ea|tirely  to  be  imputed,  to  him»  Arguments, 
whatever  be  the  degree  of  dieir  ftrength,  dirainiih  not  a  man^g 
Hberty ;  they  maiy  prodvice  a  cool  convidtion  of  what  we  o\jight 
to  do,  and  they  can  do  no  more.  But  appetite  and  palllon  give 
an  irapake  ta  sft  atd.  impair,  libeity,  in  pt opoortiba  to  their 
irength. 

With  moft  menf  die  icnpulie  of  paffion  is  more  ^le^hial  thai» 
bare  coavuStion ;  and,  oa  this  account,  orators,  who  would  per.- 
Aiade,  find  it  aecefiary  to^  addrefr  the  paliions,  as  well  aft  to  con- 
vince the  nxiderftanding ;.  and,  in  all  fyftems  of  rhetoric,  theie 
two  have  been  confidered  as  dififerent  intentions  of  the  orator,^ 
and  to  be  accompli<lhed  by  different  means. 


CHAP- 


ESSAY       It. 


CHAP.        III. 

Of  operations  of  Mind  which  may  be  called  Voluntary. 

TH  £  faculties  of  underftanding  and  will  are  ealily  diftin- 
guifhed  in  thought^  but  very  rarely,  if  ever,  disjoined  in 
operation* 

In  mod,  perhaps  in  all  the  operations  of  mind  for  which  we 
have  names  in  language,  both  faculties  are  employed^  and  we  are 
both  intelledtive  and  adive. 

Whether  it  be  poiEble  that  intelligence  may  exift  without 
Ibme  degree  of  adivity,  or  impoiEble,  is  perhaps  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  faculties  to  determine  ;  but,  I  apprehend,  that,  in 
fad,  they  are  always  conjoined  in  the  operations  of  our  minds. 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  there  is  fome  degree  of  adivity  in 
thole  operations  which  we  refer  to  the  underftanding ;  accor- 
dingly, they  have  always,  and  in  all  languages,  been  exprefled  by 
adive  verbs ;  as,  I  fee,  I  hear,  I  remember,  I  apprehend,  I  judge, 
I  reafbn.  And  it  is  certain,  that  every  ad  of  will  muft  be  ac- 
companied by  fome  operation  of  the  underftanding  ;  for  he  that 
wills  muft  apprehend  what  he  wills,  and  apprehenfion  belongs 
to  the  underftanding. 

The  operations  I  am  to  confider  in  this  chapter,  I  think,  have 
commonly  been  referred  to  the  underftanding;  but  we  fhall 
find  that  the  will  has  fo  great  a  ftiare  in  them,  that  they  may, 
with  propriety,  be  called  voluntary.  They  are  thefe  three,  attention^ 
Jeliberation^  znA  fixed  purpofc  or  refolution. 


\A-    ^ 


Attention  may  be  given  to  any  objed,  either  of  (cnfe  or  of 

intelied, 
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kitelle^fc^  in  order  to  form  a  diftindt  notion  of  it,  or  to  difcover  CHAP^IH. 
its  nature,  its  attributes,  or  its  relations.     And  fo  great  is  the 
efFedt  of  attention,  that,  without  it,  it  is  impofCble  to  acquire  or 
retain  a  diftind:  notion  of  any  objedl  of  thought* 

If  a  man  hear  a  difcourfe  without  attention,  what  does  he  car- 
ry away  with  him  ?  If  he  fee  St  Peter's  or  the  Vatican  without 
attention,  What  account  can  he  give  of  it  ?  While  two  per- 
fons  are  engaged  in  interefting  difcourfe,  the  clock  flrikes  with- 
in their  hearing,  ta  which  they  give  no  attention.  What  is  the 
confequence  ?  The  next  minute  they  know  not  whether  the 
clock  ftruck  or  not.  Yet  their  ears  were  not  (hut.  The  ufiial 
impreffion  was  made  upon  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  upon  the 
auditory  nerve  and  brain  ;  but  from  inattention  the  found  either 
was  not  perceived,  or  pafled  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  without 
leaving  the  leaft  veftige  in  the  memory. 

A  man  fees  not  what  is  before  his  eyes  when  his  mind  is  oc-- 

'  cupied  about  another  objed.     In  the  tumult  of  a  battle  a  maa 

may  be  fliot  through  the  body  without  knowing   any  thing 

of  the    matter,   till  he  difcorer  it  by  the  lols  of  blood  or  of 

ftrength. 

The  moft  acute  fenfation  of  pain  may  be  deadened,,  if  the  at- 
tention can  be  vigoroufly  direcSed  to  another  objedl.  A  gentle- 
man of  my  acquaintance,  in  the  agony  of  a  fit  of  the  gout,,  ufed 
to  call  for  the  chefs-board.  As  he  was  fond  of  that  game,  he 
acknowledged  that^  as  the  game  advanced  and  drew  his  at- 
tention, the  fenfe  of  pain  abated,  and  the  time  feemed  much 
Ihorter. 

Archimedes,  it  is  faid,  being  intent  upon  a  mathematical 
proppfition,  when  Syracufe  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  knew  not 
the  calamity  of  the  city,  till  a  Roman  foldier  broke  in  upon  his 

retirement^ 


So  i:  s  s  A  Y     It 

CHAP.  in»  retirement,  and  gave  him  a  deadly  wound ;  on  which  he  lament- 

cd  only  that  lie  had  loft  a  fine  demonftration. 

It  is  needlefs  to  multiply  inftances  to  ihew^  that  when  one 
faculty  of  the  mind  is  intenfely  engaged  about  any  object,  the 
other  faculties  are  laid  as  it  wene.faft  afleep. 

It  may  be  farther  obferved^  that  if  there  be  any  thing  that 

can  be  called  genius  in  matters  of  mere  judgment  and  reafoning, 

it  feems  to  confifi  chiefly  in  being  able  to  give  that  attention 

to  the  fubjed  which  keeps  it  fteady  in  themind,  till  we  can 

^  furyey  it  accurately  on  all  iides. 

There  is  a  talent  .of  unagioatioOy  which  hounds  from  earth 

to  heaven^  and  from  heaven  to  earth  in  a  moment.     This  may 

be  favourable  to  wit  and  imagery  ^  but  the  powers  of  judging 

and  reafbning  depend  chiefly  upon  keeping  the  mind  to  a  clear 

[  and  fteady  view  of  the  fiibjefl. 

Sir  Isaac  NfiWTON^  to  one  who  complimented  him  upon  the 
force  of  genius,  which  had  made  fuch  improvements  in  mathe* 
matics  and  natural  philofophy,  is  faid  to  have  made  this  reply, 
which  was  both  modeft  and  judicious^  That,  if  he  ha^  made  any 
improvements  in  thole  fciences,  ik  was  owing  more  to  patient  at* 
tention  than  to  any  other  talei&t« 

Whatever  be  the  efieds  which  attention  may  produce,  (  and  I 
apprehend  they  are  far  beyond  what  is  commonly  believed^)  it 
is  for  the  moft  part  in  our  power. 

Every  man  knows  that  he  can  turn  his  attention  to  this  {ub« 
jed  or  to  that,  for  a  longer  or  a  fliorter  time,  and  ^ith  mere  or 
lefs  intenfenefs,  as  he  pleafes.  It  is  a  voluntary  ad,  and  depends 
upon  his  will. 

But  what  was  before  oblerved  of  the  will  in  general,  is  appli- 

cable 
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cable  to  this  particular  exertion  of  it,  That  the  mind  is  rarely  ^^^^'^ 

in  a  ftate  of  IndifFerence,  left  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  ob* 

]t€t  which  to  realbn  appears  mofl  deferving  of  it.     There  is,  for 

the  moft  part,  a  bias  to  fbme  particular  objed,  more  than  to  any 

other  i   and  this  not  from  any  judgment  of  its  deferving  our 

attention  more,  but  from  fome  impulfe  or  propenHty,  grounded 

on  nature  or  habit. 

It  is  well  known  that  things  new  and  uncommon,  things 
grand,  and  things  that  are  beautiful,  draw  our  attention,  not  in 
proportion  to  the  intereft  we  have,  or  think  we  have  in  them, 
but  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 

Whatever  moves  our  pailions  or  afifedlions  draws  our  atten-« 
tion,  very  often,  more  than  we  wiih. 

You  deiire  a  man  not  to  think  of  an  unfortunate  event  which 
torments  him.  It  admits  of  no  remedy.  The  thought  of  it  an«< 
fwers  no  purpole  but  to  keep  the  wound  bleeding.  He  is  per^ 
fe£Uy  convinced  of  all  you  fay.  He  kiiows  that  he  would  not 
feel  the  afHidion,  if  he  could  only  not  think  of  it  ;  vet  hehard^ 
ly  thinks  of  any  thing  elfe.  Strange  !  when  happinefs  and  mi^ 
fery  fiand  before  him,  and  depend  upon  his  choice,  he  chufes 
miCery,  and  rejects  happinefs  with  his  eyes  open ! 

Yet  he  wiftxes  to  be  happy,  as  all  men  do.  How  (hall  we  re- 
concile this  contradid:ion  between  his  judgment  and  his  con« 
dua? 

The  account  of  it  feems  to  me  to  be  this  :  The  afflicting  event 
draws  his  attention  fo  Arongly,  by  a  natural  and  blind  force^ 
that  he  either  hath  not  the  power,  or  hath  not  the  vigour,  of 
mind  to  refift  its  impul£e,  though  he  knows  that  to  yidd  to  it 
is  mi&ry,  without  any  good  to  balance  itt 

L  Acute 
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CHAP.  III.  Acute  bodily  pain  draws  our  attention^  and  makes  it  very- 
difficult  to  attend  to  any  thing  elfe,  even  when  attention  to  the 
pain  ferves  no  other  purpofe  but  to  aggravate  it  tenfold. 

The  man  who  played  a  game  at  chefs  in  the  agony  of  the 
gout,  to  engage  his  attention  to  another  objed,  afted  the  reafon- 
able  part,  and  confulted  his  real  happinefs  ;  but  it  required  a 
great  effort  to  give  that  attention  to  his  game,  which  was  necef- 
fary  to  produce  the  effedl  intended  by  it. 

Even  when  there  is  no  particular  obje6l  that  draws  away  our 
attention,  there  is  a  defultorinefs  of  thought  in  man,  and  in  fome 
more  than  in  others,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  give  that 
fixed  attention  to  important  objedts  which  reajlbn  requires. 

It  appears,  I  think,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  atten- 
tion we  give  to  objeds,  is  for  the  moft  part  voluntary  r  That  a 
great  part  of  wifdom  and  virtue  confifls  in  giving  a  proper  di- 
redion  to  our  attention ;  and  that  however  reafonable  this  ap-^ 
pears  to  the  judgment  of  every  man,  yet,  in  fome  cafes,  it  re-' 
quires  an  effort  of  fejtf-command  no  lefs  than  the  mod  heroic 
virtues.. 

Another  operation  that  may  be  called  voluntary^  is  delibera^ 
tion  about  what  we  are  to  do  or  to  forbear. 

Every  man  knows  ..that  it  i&in  his  power  to  deliberate  or  not 
to  deliberate  about  any  part  of  his  condudl  j  to  deliberate  for  a 
fhorter,  or  a  longer  time,  more  carelefsly,  or  more  ferioufly  : 
And  when  he  has  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  his  affedion  may  bias 
his  judgment,  he  may  either  honeftly  ufe  the  beft  means  in  his 
power  to  form  an  impartial  judgment,  or  he  may  yield  to  his 
bias,  and  only  feek  arguments  to  juftify  what  inclination  leads 
him  to  do.  In  all  thefe  points^  he  determines,  he  wills,  the 
Tight  or  the  wrong,. 

The 
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The  general  rules  of  deliberation  are  perfectly  evident  to  rea-    CHAP,  iir. 
fon  when  we  confider  them  abftradly.     They  are   axioms   in 
morals. 

We  ought  not  to  deliberate  in  cafes  that  are  perfedly  cleaf« 
No  man  deliberates  whether  he  ought  to  chufe  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery.  No  honeft  man  deliberates  whether  he  ftiall  (leal  his  neigh- 
bour's property.  When  the  cafe  is  not  clear,  when  it  is  of  im- 
portance, and  when  there  is  time  for  deliberation,  we  ought 
to  deliberate  with  more  or  lefs  care,  in  proportion  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  adlion.  In  deliberation  we  ought  to  weigh  things  in 
an  even  balance,  and  to  allow  to  every  confideration  the  weight 
which,  in  fober  judgment,  we  think  it  ought  to  have,  and  no 
more.  This  is  to  deliberate  impartially.  Our  deliberation 
fhould  be  brought  to  an  iffue  in  due  time,  fo  that  we  may  not 
lofe  the  opportunity  of  ailing  while  we  deliberate* 

The  axioms  of  Euclid  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  a  greater 
degree  of  felf-evidence,  than  thefe  rules  of  deliberation.  And 
as  far  as  a  man  adls  according  to  them,  his  heart  approves  of 
him,  and  he  has  confidence  of  the  approbation  of  the  Searcher 
of  hearts. 

But  though  the  manner  in  which  we  ought  to  deliberate  be 
evident  to  reafon,  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  follow  it.  Our  appe* 
tites,  our  affedions  and  paflions,  oppofe  all  deliberation,  but  that 
which  is  employed  in  finding  the  means  of  their  gratification. 
Avarice  may  lead  to  deliberate  upon  the  ways  of  making  money, 
but  it  does  not  diflinguifh  between  the  honeft  and  the  difhoneft^ 

We  ought  furely  to  deliberate  how  far  every  appetite  and  paf- 
fion  may  be  indulged,  and  what  limits  fhould  be  fet  to  it.  But 
our  appetites  and  paflions  puih  us  on  to  the  attainment  of  their 
objeds,  in  the  fhorteft  road,  and  without  delay, 

L  2  Thus 
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CHAP.  Ill       't'hus  it  happetts,  that,  if  w6  yield  to  thcit  inlpulfe,  we  fiiall 

often  tranfgtefs  thofe  rules  of  deliberation,  which  reafon  approved. 
In  this  conflid  between  the  didates  of  reafon,  and  the  blind  im- 
pulfe  of  paflion,  we  muft  voluntarily  determine.  When  we  take 
part  with  our  reafon,  though  in  oppofition  to  paffion,  we  ap- 
prove of  our  own  condud. 

\yhat  ^fre  call  a  fault  of  ignorance,  is  always  ot^itig  to  the 
Want  of  due  deliberation.  When  we  do  hot  take  due  pains  to- 
be  rightly  informed,  there  is  a  fault,  not  indeed  in  aftihg  ac- 
cording to  thfe  light  We  have,  but  in  iiot  uling  the  proper  means 
to  get  light.  For  if  we  judge  wrong,  &ftet  ufing  the  propet 
means  of  information,  there  is  no  fault  in  ading  according  to 
that  wropg  judgment  >  the  ertor  is  invincible^ 

The  natural  confequende  of  deliberation  on  any  part  of  our 
eondud;,  is  a  determination  how  we  fhall  ad  ;  and  if  it  is  not 
brought  to  this  iflue  it  is  loft  labour* 

There  lire  two  cafes  in  which  k  detetthination  liiay  take  place  ; 
when  the  oppbitunity  of  putting  it  iti  execution  is  prefent,  and 
when  it  is  at  a  diftance. 

"When  the  opportuiiity  is  prfefent,  the  determinktioti  to  ad  is 
imriiediately  followed  by  thfe  adion.  l*hus,  if  a  tnsifi  determine 
to^  rife  and  walk,  he  immediately  does  it,  unlefs  he  is  hindered 
by  force,  or  has  loft  the  power  of  walking.  And  if  he  fit  ftill 
•  When  he  has  power  to  walk,  we  conclude  infallibly  that  he  has. 
hot  determined,  or  willei  to  walk  immediatfely. 

Our  determination  ot  will  to  ad,  is  not  always  thfe  relult  o£ 
deliberation,  it  may  be  thte  efEbd  bf  fome  paffion  or  appetite, 
without  any  judgment  interpofed.     And  when  judgment  is  in- 
terpofed^  We  may  determine.iaild  ad  either  according  to  that 
judgment  or  contrary  to  it^ 

When 
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When  a  man  fits  down  hungry  to  dine,  he  eats  from  appetite,  chap.  hi. 
very  often  without  exercJfing  his  judgroent  at  all ;  nature  in- 
vites and  he  obeys  the  call,  as  the  ox,  or  the  horfe,  or  as  an  in- 
fant does. 

When  we  converfe  with  peribns  whom  we  love  or  refpeiS,  we 
fay  and  do  civil  things  merely  from  affedion  or  from  refpecft. 
They  flow  fpontaueoufly  from  the  heart,  without  requiring  any 
judgment.  In  fuch  cafes  we  adl  as  brute-animals  do,  or  as  child- 
ren before  the  ufe  of  reafon.  We  feel  an  impulfe  in  our  na^ 
tore,  and  we  yield  to  iu 

When  a  man  eats  merely  from  appetite,  he  does  not  confider 
the  pleafure  of  eating,  or  its  tendency  to  health.  Thefe  confi- 
derations  are  not  in  his  thoughts.  But  we  can  fiippofe  a  man 
who  eats  with  ^  view  to  ettj^y  the  jdeafiire  of  eating..  Such  a 
man  reafonis  and  judges.  He  will  take  care  to  ufe  the  proper 
means  of  procuring  an  appetite.  He  will  be  a  critic  in  taftes,. 
snd  make  nice  difcriminations.  This  man  uies  his  rational  fa-^ 
culties  even  in  eatting.  And  however  contemptible  this  applica- 
tion of  them  may  be,  it  is  an  exer<:ife  of  which,  I  apprehend,, 
brate-atiimais  ttJtc  not  capable. 

In  like  manner,  a  ma©  may  dy  or  do  civil  things  to  another, 
not  from  afie^bion,  hut  in  order  to  ferve  fome  end  by  it,  or  be- 
nOciS^  he  thinks  it  his  diitty. 

To  ad  with  a  view  to  fame  di  ft  ant  interefl,  or  to  a<5t  from  a 
fenfe  of  d;K:y,  feems  to  be  proper  to  man  as  a  reafonable  being;, 
but  to  smSI  manely  from  .paffion,  fnom  appetite,  or  from  afie(9:ion, 
is  commtin  to  him  with  t^  brme*ammals.    In  the  laft  cafe  there 
is. no  Judgment  required,  biftt  in  daefirft  there  is. 

To  adl  a^tnfft  what'  one  judges  f^o  be  R>r  his  real  good  upon 
the  whole,  is  folly.     To  ad  againft  what  he  judges  to  be  his  du- 
ty, 
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CHAP.  Ill,  ty^  is  immorality.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  too  many 
.  inflances  of  both  in  human  life.  Video  mdiora  prohoque^  deUriora 
fequor^  is  neither  an  impoflible,  nor  an  unfrequent  cafe. 

While  a  man  does  what  he  really  thinks  wifeft  and  heft  to  be 
done,  the  more  bis  appetites,  his  affedions  and  paflions  draw 
him  the  contrary  way,  the  more  he  approves  of  his  own  con- 
dud,  and  the  more  he  is  entitled  to  the  approbation  of  every 
rational  being. 

The  third  operation  of  mind  I  mentioned,  which  may  be  cal- 
led voluntary,  is,  A  fixed  purpofe  or  refolution  with  regard  to 
our  future  condud. 

This  naturally  takes  place,  when  any  adlion,  or  courfe  of  ac- 
tion, about  which  we  have  deliberated,  is  not  immediately  to  be 
executed,  the  occafion  of  adting  being  at  fome  diflance. 

A  fixed  purpofe  to  do,  fome  time  hence,  fomething  which  we 
believe  Ihall  then  be  in  our  power,  is  ftriftly  and  properly  a  de- 
termination of  will,  no  lefs  than  a  determination  to  do  it  in- 
ftantly.  Every  definition  of  volition  agrees  to  it^  Whether 
the  opportunity  of  doing  what  we  have  determined  to  do  be 
prefent  or  at  fome  diftadce,  is  an  accidental  circumilance  which 
does  not  afFedl  the  nature  of  the  determination,  and  no  good 
reafon  can  be  affigned  why  it  fliould  not  be  called  volition  in  the 
one  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  other.  A  purpofe  or  refolution, 
therefore,  is  truly  and  properly  an  aft  of  will. 

Our  purpofes  are  of  two  kinds.  We  may  call  the  one  particu- 
lar^ the  other  general.  By  a  particular  purpofe,  I  mean  that 
which  has  for  its  obje6l  an  individual  adion,  limited  to  one 
time  and  place  j  by  a  general  purpofe,  that  of  a  courfe  or  train 
of  action,  intended  for  fome  general  end,  or  regulated  by  fome 
general  rule. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  I  may  purpofe  to  go  to  London  next  winter.     When    CHAP.  iiL 
the  time  comes,  I  execute  my  purpofe,  if  I  continue  of  the 
fame  mind  y  and  the  purpofe,  whei;!  executed,  is  no  more.    Thus 
it  is  with  every  particular  purpofe, 

A  general  purpofe  may  continue  for  life  >  and,  after  many  par- 
ticular a<^ions  have  been  done  in  confequence  of  it,  may  re- 
main and  regulate  future  adions. 

Thus,  a  young  man  propofes  to  follow  the  profeflion  of  law^ 
of  medicine,  or  of  theology.  This  general  purpofe  direds  the 
courfe  of  his  reading  and  ftudy.  It  diredls  him  in  the  choice  . 
of  his  company  and  companions,  and  even  of  his  diverfions. 
It  determines  his  travels  and  the  place  of  his  abode^  It  has  in- 
fluence upon  his  drefs  and  manners,  and  a  confiderable  efFed:  ia 
forming  his  charaden 

There  are  other  fixed  purpofes  which  have  a  Hill  greater  ef^ 
fed  in  forming  the  charader.  I  mean  fuch  as  regard  our  mo- 
ral condudi. 

Siippofe  a  man  to  have  exercifed  his  intelledual  and  moral 
faculties,  fo  far  as  to  have  diftind  notions  of  juftice  and  inju^ 
ftice,  and  of  the  confequences  of  both,  and,  after  due  delibera- 
tion, to  have  formed  a  fixed  purpofe  to  adhere  inflexibly  to  ju- 
ftice, and  never  to  handle  the  wages  of  iniquity. 

Is  not  this  the  man  whom  we  fhould  call  a  juft  man  ?  We 
confider  the  moral  virtues  as  inherent  in  the  mind  of  a  good 
man,  even  when  there  is  no  opportunity  of  exercifing  them. 
And  what  is  it  in  the  mind  which  we  can  call  the  virtue  of  ju- 
ftice, when  it  is  not  exercifed?  It  can  be  nothing  but  a  fixed 
purpofe,  or  determination,  to  ad  according  to  the  rules  of  ju- 
ftice, when  there  is  opportunity. 

The 
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CHAP,  ta.       Hje  Roman  law  defined  }uftice,  ji  fieadj  and  perpetual  fmll  U 

^tve  to  every  man  bis  dut.  When  the  opportunity  of  doing  juftice 
is  not  prefenty  this  can  mean  nothing  elfe  than  a  fteady  purpoCb^ 
which  \%  very  properly  called  will.  Such  a  purpofe,  if  it  is  flea- 
dy,  will  infallibly  produce  juft  conduct  j  for  every  known  tranf- 
greflion  of  juftice  demonftrates  a  change  of  purpofe,  at  leafl  for 
that  time. 

What  has  been  faid  of  juftice,  may  be  lb  eafily  applied  to 
every  other  moral  virtue,  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  give  inftances. 
They  are  all  fixed  purpoies  of  ading  according  to  a  certaia 
rule. 

By  this,  the  virtues  may  be  eafily  difiinguiflied,  in  thought 
at  leaft,  from  natural  afiet^ions  that  bear  the  fame  name.  T^us, 
benevolence  is  a  capital  virtue,  which^  though  not  fo  neceflary 
to  the  being  of  fociety,  is  entitled  to  a  higher  degree  of  appro- 
bation than  even  juftice.  But  there  is  a  natural  ai9e<ftion  of  be- 
nevolence, common  to  good  and  bad  men,  to  the  virtuous  and  to 
the  vicious.     How  fliall  thefe  be  diftinguiftied  ? 

« 

In  praAice,  indeed,  we  cannot  diftinguifli  them  in  other  men, 
and  with  difficulty  in  ourfelves  j  but  in  theory,  nothing  is  more 
eafy.  The  virtue  of  benevolence  is  a  fixejl  purpofe  or  refolution 
to  dogood  when  we  have  opportunity,  from  a  convidion  that 
it  is  right,  and  is  our  duty.  The  affe<aioa  of  benevolence  is  a 
propenfity  to  do  good,  from  natural  conftitution  or  habit,  with- 
out regard  to  retftitude  i)r  duty, 

There  are  good  tempers  and  bad,  which  are  a  part  of  the 
conftitution  of  the  man,  and  arc  really  iavoluntary,  though  they 
often  lead  to  voluntary  anions.  A  good  natural  temper  is  not 
virtue,  nor  is  a  bad  one  vice.  Hard  would  it  be  indeed  to  thiok^ 
that  a  man  fhould  be  bom  under  a  decree  of  reprobation,  be- 
caufe  he  has  the  misforturie  of  a  bad  natural  temper. 

The 
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Hie  Phyfib^ortiift  faw,  in  the  features  of  Socrates,  the  ng-  CHA^.tlp 
natures  df  malijr  bad  difpofitions,  which  that  good  nidn  acknow- 
ledged he  felt  within  him  5  but  the  triumph  of  his  virtue  wal 
the  greater  in  having  conquered  them. 

In  men  who  have  no  fixed  rules  of  coilduA,  ti6  fetf-^overii* 
menty  the  natural  temper  is  variable  by  numberlefs  accidents^ 
TThe  man  whtf  is  full  of  aifediori  and  benevolence  this  hour^ 
wheil  a  crofs  accident  happens  ttf  ruffle  him,  or  ]^erh^|>s  when 
an  eaflerf jr  wind  blows,  feels  a  ftrange  revolution  in  his  temper^ 
The  kind  and  benevoleiit  affections  give  plac6  to  the  jealous 
and  malignant,  which  are  as  readily  indulged  in  their  turn,  and 
for  the  fame  reafon,  becaufe  he  feels  a  propenfity  to  indulge 
,tfi6m. 

We  may  obferve,  that  liien  who  have  exercifed  their  rational 
pgwers,  are  generally  governed  in  their  opinions  by  fixed  prin- 
ciples 6f  belief  5  and  men  who  have  made  the  greateff  advance 
in!  felf-g'bVciiiriient,  are  governed,  in  their  pradtice,  by  general 
filed  ptirpofes.  Without  the  former,  there  would  be  no  fffeadi-^ 
nefs  and  confidence  in  6ur  httlief  ^  nor  without  the  latter,  in  our 
condud* 


Wftfcft  a  ifiah  ts  com^  t6  years  of  undferliandrng,  from  his  edu- 
cation,  frdih  his  company,  or  from  his  ftudy,  lie  forms  to  him- 
felf  d  fet  6f  genclfal  pttnciples,  a  creed,  which  gbverns  his  }udg- 
t&etit  iA  parci'cular  points  that  occurs 

If  Ae^  evjdente  is  laid  before  him  iXrhich  tends  to  overthrow 
aiiry  d£  Ms  received  principles,  it  requires  in  him  a  great  degree 
of  dahddui^  and  love  of  truth;  to  give  it  an  impartial  examination, 
and't6'fb!rhi  a  heir  judgment*  Moft  men,  when  they  are  fixed 
ii£  dieS^  pHntipfes,  upbta  what  they  account  fuAcient  evidence, 
can  hardly  be  drawn  into  a  new  and  ferlous  exaniihation  of 
tlitm* 

M  They 
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CHAP.  TIL       They  get  a  habit  of  believing  them,  which  is  ftrengthened  by 

repeated  ads,  and  remains  immoveable,  even  when  the  evidence 
upon  which  their  belief  was  at  firft  grounded,  is  forgot. 

It  is  this  that  makes  converfions,  either  from  religious  or 
political  principles,  fo  difficult. 

A  mere  prejudice  of  education  flicks  faft,  as  a  propofition  of 
Euclid  does  with  a  man  who  hath  long  ago  forgot  the  proofs 
Both  indeed  are  upon  a  fimilar  footing.  ,  We  reft  in  both,  be- 
caufe  we  have  long  done  fo,  and  think  we  received  them  at  firft 
upon  good  evidence,  though  that  evidence  be  quite  forgot. 

When  we  know  a  man's  principles,  we  judge  by  them,  rather 
than  by  the  degree  of  his  underftanding,  how  he  will  determine 
ia  any  point  which  is  connedted  with  them.. 

Thus,  the  judgment  of  moft  men  who  judge  for  themfelves  is- 
governed  by  fixed  principles ;  and,  I  apprehend,  that  the  con.- 
dudl  of  moft  men  who  have  any  felf-govemment,  and  any  coa- 
fiftency  of  condujft,  is  governed  by  fixed  purpofes. 

4 

A  man  of  breeding  may,  in  his  natural  temper,  be  proud,  pat 
fionate,  revengeful,  and  in  his  morals  a  very  bad  man  j  yet,  in 
good  company,  he  can  ftifle  every  pailion  that  is  inconfiftent 
with  good  breeding,  and  be  humane,  modeft,  complaif^nt,  even 
to  thofe  whom  in  his  heart  he  defpifes  or  hates«  Why  is  this 
man,  who  can  command  all  his  paffions  before  company,  a  Have 
to  them  in  private  ?  The  reafon  is  plain  ;  He  has  a  fixed  refolu- 
tion  to  be  a  man  of  breeding,  but  hath  no  fuch  refolution  to  be. 
a  man  of  virtue.  He  hath  combated  his  moft  violent  paffions 
a  thpufand  times  before  he  became  mafter  of  them  in  company.. 
The  fame  refolution  and  perfeveraace  would  have  given  him  the. 
command  of  thenv  when  alone* 

A 
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A  fixed  refolution  retains  its  influence  upon  the  condud^  even  CHAP,  ill, 
when  the  motives  to  it  are  not  in  view,*  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
fixed  principle  retains  its  influence  upon  the  belief,  when  the 
evidence  of  it  is  forgot.  The  former  may  be  called  a  habit  of 
the  will,  the  latter  a  habit  of  the  underfianding.  By  fuch  habits 
chiefly,  men  are  governed  in  their  opinions  and  in  their  prac- 
tice. 

A  man  who  has  no  general  fixed  purpofes,  may  be  faid,  as  Pope 
fays  of  mofl  women,  (I  hope  unjuftly)  to  have  no  charadler  at 
all.  He  will  be  honefl;  or  dilhoneft,  benevolent  or  malicious^ 
compaffionate  or  cruel,  as  the  tide  of  his  paflions  and  afledtions 
drives  him.  This,  however,  I  believe,  is  the  cafe  of  but  a  few 
in  advanced  life,  and  thefe,  with  regard  to  condud,  the  weakeft 
and  molt  contemptible  of  the  ipecies. 

A  man  of  fome  conftancy  may  change  his  general  purpofes 
once  or  twice  in  life,  feldom  more.  From  the  purfuit  of  plea- 
fure  in  early  life,  he  may  change  to  that  of  ambition,  and  from 
ambition  to  avarice.  But  every  man  who  ufes  his  reafon  in  the 
condudl  of  life,  will  have  fome  end,  to  which  he  gives  a  pre- 
ference above  all  others.  To  this  he  fleers  his  courfe  ;  bis  pro- 
jedls  and  his  a<^ions  will  be  regulated  by  it.  Without  this,  there 
would  be  no  confiflency  in  his  condud.  He  would  be  like  a 
Ihip  in  the  ocean,  which  is  bound  to  no  port,  under  no  govem* 
ment,  but  left  to  the  mercy  of  winds  and  tides. 

We  obferved  before,  that  there  are  moral  rules  refpeding  the 
attention  we  ought  to  give  to  objects  and  refpeding  our  delibe^ 
rations,  which  are  no  lefs  evident  than  mathematical  axioms. 
The  fame  thing  may  be  obferved  with  refpcdt  to  our  fixed  pur- 
pc^es,  whether  particular  or  general. 

Is  it  not  felf-evident,  that,  after  due  deliberation,  we  ought ' 
to  refolve  upon  that  condud,  or  that  courfe  of  condud,  which. 

Ma  to 
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^^^^^;  to  cur  fober  judgment,  appears  to  be  beft  and  unoft  approvabte  ? 

That  we  ought  to  be  firin  and  Heady  in  adhering  to  fuch  refo* 
lotions,  while  we  are  perfuaded  that  they  are  right ;  but  open 
to  convifkion^  and  ready  to  change  our  courfe,  when  we  have 
good  evidence  that  it  is  Vf rong  ? 

Ficklenels,  inconftancy,  facility,  on  the  one  hand,  wilfulnefs^ 
inflexibility,  and  obilinacy,  on  tbe  other^  are  moral  qualities,, 
refpeding  our  purpofes,  which  every  one  fees  to  be  wrongs  A 
znanly  firmnefs,  grounded  upon  rational  co^vidion,  is  tbe  pro^ 
per  naean  which  every  man  approves  and  reveres* 


CHAP.        JV. 


Corollaries^ 


FROM  vbat  has  been  fiiid  concerning  tl|e  will*  it  sippe^w,, 
Jrjt,  That,  as  fome  a^5  pf  the  will  ^re  tra^ftent  ^p<J  qion 
men^ry,  fo  others  are  pernnianen^  and  n^qy  ^qptinup  far  a  long 
time,  w?  even  through  |hft  wlipje  courfe  of  oiiy  ratiop^J  life* 

When  I  wUI  to  ftrf  |ch  Qut  my  h^nd,  tl^at  vfili  is  af  a^  e^  v^% 
foon  as  \h^  a^iqn  is.  ^w\e^  It  i^  a^  a£i:  of  the  will  which  bf-^ 
gins  and  ends  in  a  momeQt^  But  w^iep.  \  ^il}  tp  attend  tQ  % 
mathematical  propofition,  to  examine  the  demonftration,  and 
the  conirequein:es  that  way  be  drawn  frqiu  it>  thi$  wiU  may  OQn* 
tinwe  for  hours.  It  ipuft  coQtiBw  as  Jong  as  wy  a«^?iti©ft  qojn^ 
tinues  j  for  nq  maft  attends,  to  9^  mitthematical  prppedfition  l«i«g«r 
tha«  he  Yfills^ 

The  lame  thing  may  be  (aid  of  deliberation,  with  regard,, 
eitl^^r  tQ  any  point  of  coodui^t,  ox  y^ish  negatd  to  any  general 

eourfe 
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90Ur(e  of  condud.     We  will  to  deliberate  as  long  as  vrc  do  de-»  f^^J^I 
liberate ;  and  that  may  be  for  days  or  for  weeks. 

A  purpofe  pr  refolution,  which  we  have  fhewn  to  be  an  aft  of 
the  will,  tpay  continue  for  a  great  part  of  life^  or  for  the  whole^ 
%fter  we  %rc  of  age  to  form  a  refolution. 

> 
Thus,  a  merchant  may  refolve,  that,  after  he  has  made  (uch  a 

fortune  by  traffic,  he  will  give  it  up,  and  retire  to  a  country 

life^     He  may  continue  this  refolution  for  thirty  or  forty  years^ 

and  execute  it  at  laft  ^  but  he  continues  it  no  longer  than  he 

wills,  for  he  nvay  at  any  time  change  his  refoIution» 

There  are  therefore  a<5ts  of  the  will  which  are  not  tranfient 
\nA  momentary,  which  may  continue  long,  and  grow  into  a  habit.. 
Tlii&  defervea  the  more  to  be  obferved,  becaufe  a  very  eminent 
Pbilofapher  has  advanced  a  contrary  principle,  to  wit.  That  all 
the  a£b  of  the  will  are  traniient  and  momentary  ;  and  from  that 
principle  has  drawn  very  important  conclufions,  with  regard  to 
what  conflitutes  the  moral  character  of  man* 

Kfcc^nd  corollary  is,  That  nothing  in  a  man,  wherein  the  will 
k  not  concerned^  can  juftly  be  accounted  either  virtuous  or  im« 
moraL 

*  / 

That  no  blame  can  be  imputed  to  a  man  for  what  i&  altoge- 
tiief  involuntary,  is  fo  evident  in  itfelf,  that  no  arguments  can 
makd  it  more  evident.  The  practice  of  all  criminal  courts,^  in 
afi  enBglM:ened  nations^  \%  founded  upon  it* 

If  ijt  (hould  be  thought  an  objedion  to  this  maxim,  that,  by 
the  laws  of  all  nations,  chiWrea  often  fiiiler  for  the  crimes  of 
pare^$»,  in  which  they  had  no  hand,  the  anfwer  is  eaiy* 

"^GifJ^f  Such  i»  t^  cdimedioir  between  parents  and  children, 

that 
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CHAP,  IV,  ^jjat  the  punifliment  of  a  parent  muft  hurt  his  children  whethef 

the  law  will  or  not.  If  a  man  is  fined,  or  imprifoned ;  if  he 
lofes  life,  or  limb,  or  eftate,  or  reputation,  by  the  hand  of  juftice, 
his  children  fuflfer  by  necefiary  confequence.  Secondly^  When 
laws  intend  to  appoint  any  punifhment  of  innocent  children 
for  the  father^s  crime,  fuch  laws  are  either  unjuft,  or  they  are 
to  be  confidered  as  adts  of  police,  and  not  of  jurifprudence,  and 
are  intended  as  an  expedient  to  deter  parents  more  efledually 
from  the  commilfion  of  the  crime.  The  innocent  children,  in 
this  cafe,  are  facrificed  to  the  public  good,  in  like  manner,  as, 
to  prevent  the  (preading  of  the  plague,  the  found  are  Ihut  up 
with  the  infeded  in  a  houfe  or  fhip,  that  has  the  infection. 

By  the  law  of  England^  if  a  man  is  killed  by  an  ox  goring 
him,  or  a  cart  running  over  him,  though  there  be  no  fault  or 
negle<3;  in  the  owner,  the  ox  or  the  cart  is  a  deodandy  and  is  confif*- 
cated  to  the  Church.  The  Leglflature  furely  did  not  intend  to 
punifh  the  ox  as  a  criminal,  far  lefs  the  cart.  The  intention 
evidently  was,  to  infpire  the  people  with  a  facred  regard  to  the 
life  of  man. 

When  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  with  a  fimilar  intention,  or- 
dained the  houfe  in  which  Ravilliac  was  bom,  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  never  to  be  rebuilt,  it  would  be  great  weaknefs  to 
conclude,  that  the  wife  judicature  intended  to  punifh  the  houfe. 

If  any  judicature  fhould,  in  any  inflance,  find  a  man  guilty, 
and  an  objed  of  punifhment,  for  what  they  allowed  to  be  alto-^ 
gether  involuntary,  all  the  world  would  condemn  them  as  men. 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  firfl  and  mofl  fundamental  rules  of 
juftice. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that,  in  our  attention  to  objeds/ 
in  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  them ;  in  our  deliberation 
about  particular  adions,  or  about  general  rules  of  condud  5  in 

our 
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our  purpofes  and  refolutions,  as  well  as  in  the  execution  of  them,  chap,  iv, 
the  will  has  a  principal  fliare.  If  any  man  could  be  found,  who, 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  had  given  due  attention  to  things 
that  concern  him,  had  deliberated  duly  and  impartially  about 
his  conduit,  had  formed  his  refolutions,  and  executed  them  ac- 
cording to  his  beft  judgment  and  capacity,  furely  fiich  a  man 
might  hold  up  his  face  before  God  and  man,  and  plead  inno- 
cence. He  muft  be  acquitted  by  the  impartial  Judge,  whatever 
his  natural  temper  was,  whatever  his  palfions  and  affedions,  as 
far  as  they  were  involuntary. 

A  third  corollary  is,  That  all  virtuous  habits,  when  we  diftin-- 
guifh  them  from  virtuous  adlions,  conJGft  in  fixed  purpofes  of 
adling  according  to  the  rules  of  virtue,  as  often  as  we  have  op* 
portunity. 

We  can  conceive  in  a  man  a  greater  or  a  lefs  degree  of  fteadi- 
nefs  to  his  purpofes  or  refolutions ;  but  that  the  general  tenor 
of  his  condud:  fhould  be  contrary  to  them,  is  impofCble. 

The  man  who  has  a  determined  refolution  to  do  his  duty  in 
every  inftance,  and  who  adheres  fleadily  to  his  refolution,  is  a 
perfed  man.  The  man  who  has  a  determined  purpofe  of  car- 
rying  on  a  courfe  of  adion  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  is  a 
hardened  offender.  Between  thefe  extremes  there  are  many  in- 
termediate degrees  of  virtue  and  vice* 
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6F  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACTION. 


PART        I. 

Of  the  Mechanical  Principles  of  ASion. 

CHAP.         L 

Of  the  Principles  of  ASion  in  general. 

• 

IN  the  ftrld  philofophical  fenfe,  nothing  can  be  called  the  adlion 
of  a  man,  but  what  he  pf  evioufly  conceived  and  willed  or  de- 
tennined  to  do.  In  morals  we  commonly  employ  the  word  in 
this  fenfe,  atid  never  impute  any  thing  to  a  man  as  his  doing,  in 
which  his  will  was  not  interpofed.  But  when  moral  imputation 
is  not  concerned,  we  call  many  things  adions  of  the  man,  which 
he  neither  previoufly  conceived  nor  willed*  Hence  the  adions  of 
men  have  been  diflinguiihed  into  three  clafles,  the  voluntary,  the 
involuntary,  and  the  mixed.  By  the  laft  are  meant  fuch  adions 
as  are  under  the  command  of  the  will,  but  are  commonly  per- 
formed without  any  interpofition  of  will. 

We  cannot  avoid  ufing  the  word  aSion  in  this  popular  fenfe^ 
without  deviating  too  much  from  the  common  ufe  of  language  j 
and  it  is  in  this  fetife  we  ufe  it  when  we  enquire  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  adion  in  the  human  mind. 

By  principles  of  adion,  I  underftand  eVery  thing  that  incites  us 

to  ad. 
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CHAP.  L  ^  i£  there  were  no  incitements  to  adiion^  adive  power  wouIdT 
be  given  us  in  vain.  Having  no  motive  to  dired  our  adive  ex- 
ertions, the  mind  would,  in  all  cafes,  be  in  a  ftate  of  perfed  in- 
difference, to  do  this  or  that,  or  nothing  at  all.  The  active 
power  would  either  not  be  exerted  at  all,  or  its  exertions  would 
be  perfedly  unmeaning  and  frivolous,  neither  wife  nor  fooliih, 
neither  good  nor  bad.  To  every  adion  that  is  of  the  finalleft 
importance,  there  muft  be  fome  incitementj^  fome  motive,  feme 
reafon* 

It  is  therefore  a  moft  important  part  of  the  philofophy  of  the 
human  mind,  to  have  a  diflind  and  juft  view  of  the  various  prin- 
ciples of  adion,  which  the  Author  of  our  being  hath  planted  in 
our  nature,  to  arrange  them  properly,  and  to  affign  to  every  one 
its  rank. 

By  this  it  is,  that  we  may  difcover  the  end  of  our  being,  and 
the  part  which  is  afBgned  us  upon  the  theatre  of  life.  In  this 
part  of  the  human  confHtution  the  noblefl  work  of  God  that 
falls  within  our  notice,  we  may  difcem  moft  clearly  the  cha- 
rader  of  him  who  made  us,  and  how  he  would  have  us  to  em^ 
ploy  that  adive  power  which  he  hath  given  us* 

I  cannot  without  great  diffidence  enter  upon  this  fubjed,  ob- 
ferving  that  ahnoft  every  author  of  reputation,  who  has  given  at- 
tention to  it,  has  a  fyftemof  his  own ;  and  that  no  man  has. 
been  fo  happy  as  to  give  general  fatisfadion  to  thofe  who  came 
after  hinu 

• 

There  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  much  valued,  and  very  juftlyi, 
which  we  call  knowledge  of  the  world,  knowledge  of  mankind,, 
knowledge  of  human  nature  :  This,  I  think^  coniifts  in  knowings 
from  what  principles  men  generally  ad  ;  and  it  is  conmionly  the 
fiaiit  of  natural  iagacity  joined  with  experience. 
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A  man  of  fagacity,  who  has  had  occafion  to  deal  in  interefting  CHAP,  L 
Inatters,  with  a  great  variety  of  perfons  of  different  age,  fex, 
rank  and  profeflion,  learns  to  judge  what  may  be  expected  from 
men  in  given  circumftances  ;  and  how  they  may  be  moft  effec- 
tually induced  to  ad  the  part  which  he  defires.  To  know  this 
is  of  fo  great  importance  to  men  in  adlive  life,  that  it  is  called 
knowing  men,  and  knowing  human  nature^ 

m 

This  knowledge  may  be  of  confiderable  ufe  to  a  man  who 
would  {peculate  upon  the  fubjedl  we  have  propofed^  but  is  not, 
by  itfelf,  fiifHcient  fbr  that  purpofe. 

The  man  of  the  world  conjedures,  perhaps  with  great  proba- 
bility, how  a  man  will  aft  in  certain  given  circumftances ;  and 
this  is  all  he  wants  to  know.  To  enter  int6  a  detail  bf  the  va- 
rious principles  which  influence  the  adlions  of  men,  to  give  them 
diflinft  names,  to  define  them,  and  to  afcertain  their  different 
provinces,  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  philofopher,  and  not  of  a  man  of 
the  world ;  and,  indeed,  k  is  a  matter  attended  with  great  diffi- 
tulty  from  various  caufes* 

Firfi,  On  account  of  the  great  number  of  active  principles  that 
influence  the  adions  of  men« 

Man  has,  not  without  reafbn,  been  called  an  epitome  of  the 
tmiverfe.  His  body,  by  which  his  mind  is  greatly  affefted,  being 
'a  part  of  the  material  fyflem,  is  (ubjed  to  all  the  laws  of  inani«- 
mate  matter.  During  fome  part  of  his  exiftence,  his  flate  is  very 
like  that  of  a  vegetable.  He  rifes,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  to 
the  animal)  and,  at  laft,  to  the  rational  life,  and  has  the  prin*- 
ciples  that  belong  to  alL 

Jnotbtr  cauie  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  various  principles 
^f  adion  in  man,  is.  That  the  fame  adion,  nay,  the  fame  Courfe 

^nd  train  cf  adlion  may  proceed  from  very  di&rent  principles. 

N  2  Men 
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CHAP,  i.^  Men  who  are  fond  of  a  hypothefis,  commonly  feek  no  other 
proof  of  its  truth,  but  that  it  ferves  to  account  for  the  ap- 
pearances which  it  is  brought  to  explain.  This  is  a  very  flip- 
pery  kind  of  proof  in  every  part  of  philofophy,  and  never  to  be 
trufled  ;  but  leafl  of  all,  when  the  appearances  to  be  accounted 
for  are  human  adious. 

« 

Moft  afkions  proceed  from  a  variety  of  principles  concurring 
in  their  diredlion ;  and  according  as  we  are  difpofed  to  judge 
favourably  or  unfavourably  of  the  perfon,  or  of  humdn  nature 
in  general,  we  impute  them  wholly  to  the  heft,  or  wholly  to  the 
word,  overlooking  others  which  had  no  fmall  ihare  in  them. 

The  principles  from  which  men  ad  can  be  difcovered  only 
in  thefe  two  ways  ;  by  attention  to  the  condudl:  of  other  men, 
or  by  attention  to  our  own  condu<£t,  and  to  what  we  feel  in  our- 
felves.  There  is  much  uncertainty  in  the  fornier,  and  much 
difficulty  in  the  latter. 

Men  differ  much  in  their  characters  ;  and  we  can  obferve  the 
condudl  of  a  few  only  of  the  fpecies.  Men  differ  not  .only  from 
other  men,  but  from  themfelves  at  difierent  times,  and  on  dif- 
ferent occafions  ;  according  as  they  are  in  the  company  of  their 
fuperiors,  inferiors,  or  equals  ;.  according  as  they  are  in  the  eye 
of  ftrangers,  or  of  their  familiars  only,  or  in  the  view  of  nq  hu- 
man ?ye  y  according  as  they  are  in  gopd  or  b^d  fortune,  or  in 
good  or  bad  humour^  We  fee  but  a  i^all  part  of  the  adlions. 
of  our  moft  familiar  acquaintance  j  and  what  we  fee  may  lead 
us  to  a  probable  conjecture,  but  can  giv?  no  certain  knowledge 
of  the  principles  from  which  they  ad. 

A  man  may,  no  doubt^  know  with  certainty  the  principles 
from  which  he  himfelf  ads,  becaufe  he  is  cOn&ious.  of  them.. 
But  this  knowledge  requires  an  attentive  refledion  upon  the 
operations  of  \m  own  mindi.  which  is  xery  rarely  to  be  ^und. 

It 
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It  is  perhaps  more  eafy  to  find  a  man  who  has  formed  a  jufl;  nption    CHAP,  i* 
of  the   charader  of  man  in  general,  or  of  thofe  of  his  familiar 
acquaintance,  than  one  who  has  a  juft  notion  of  his  own  cha- 
racter. 

Moll  men,  through  pride  and  felf-flattery,  are  apt  to  think 
themfelves  better  than  they  really  are ;  and  fome,  perhaps  from 
melancholy,  or  from  falfe  principles  of  religion,  are  led  ta 
think  themfelves  worfe  than  they  really  are. 

It  requires,  therefore,  a  very  accurate  and  impartial  examina- 
tion of  a  man*s  own  heart,  to  be  able  to  form  a  diilind:  notion 
cf  the  various  principles  which  influence  his  conduct.  That 
this  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  we  may  judge  from  the  very 
different  and  contradictory  fyflems  of  Philofophers  upon  this* 
fbbjed,  from  the  earlieil  ages  to  this  day. 

During  the  age  of  Greek  Philofophy,  the  Platonift,  the  Peri- 
patetic, the  Stoic,  the  Epicurean,  had  each  his  own  iyftem..  la 
the  dark  ages,  the  Schoolmen  and  the  Myftics  had  fyftems  dia- 
metrically oppofite  ;  and,  fince  the  revival  of  learning,  no  con- 
troverfy  hath  been  more  keenly  agitated,  efpecially  among  Bri- 
tifh  Philofophers,  than  that  about  the  principles  of  adion  in  the 
human  conilitution.. 

.  They  have  detertnined^  to  the  fatis:&dtion  of  the  learned,  the 
forces  by  which  the  planets  and  comets  traverfe  the  boundlefs 
regions  of  (pace ;  but  have  not  been  able  to  determine,  with  any 
degree  of  unanimity,  the  forces  which  every  man  is  confcious 
of  ipL  himfelf,  and  by  which  his  condudl  is  direded. 

Some  admit  no  principle  but  felf-love ;  others  refblve  all  into 
k>ve  of  the  pleafiires  of  fenfe,  varioufly  modified  by  the  aflbcia- 
tion  of  ideas  j  others  admit  difinterefted  benevolence  along  with 
felf-love  >  others  reduce  all  to  reafon  and  paffion  ^  others  to  paf- 

fion 
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CHAP. I.    £on  alone;  nor  is  there  lefs  variety  about  the  number  and  diC- 

tribution  of  the  paflions. 

The  names  we  give  to  the  various  principles  of  adlion^  have 
fo  little  precifion,  even  in  the  beft  and  pureft  writers  in  every 
language,  that,  on  this  account,  there  is  no  fmall  difficulty  in 
giving  them  names,  and  arranging  them  properly. 

The  words  appetite ^  p(^JJion^  affeSton^  intereft^  reafon^  cannot  be 
(aid  to  have  one  definite  fignification.  They  are  taken  fome- 
times  in  a  larger,  and  fometimes  in  a  more  limited  fenfe.  The 
fame  principle^  is  fometimes  called  by  one  of  thofe  names,  fome- 
times by  another ;  and  principles  of  a  very  dii^rent  nature  are 
often  called  by  the  fame  name. 

To  remedy  this  confufion  of  names,  it  might  perhaps  feem 
proper  to  invent  new  ones.  But  there  are  fo  few  entitled  to  this 
privilege,  that  I  ihall  not  lay  claim  to  it ;  but  fhall  endeavour  to 
clafs  the  various  principles  of  human  a<5tion  as  diflindly  as  I 
am  able,  and  to  point  out  their  fpecific  difierences  ;  giving 
them  fuch  names  as  may  deviate  from  the  common  uie  of  the 
words  as  little  as  poffible. 

There  are  fome  principles  of  adion  which  require  no  atten* 
tion^  no  deliberation,  no  will.  Theie,  for  diflindlibn's  fake^  we 
ihall  call  mecbnnicaU  Another  clais  we  may  call  animatj  as  they 
feem  common  to  man  wit^  other  animals.  A  third  clafs  we 
may  call  rational,  being  proper  to  man  as  a  rational  creature^ 
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H  E  mechanical  principles  of  adion  may,  I  think,  be  re- 
duced to  two  fpecies,  injlin£ls  and  baUts. 


By  inftin<5l,  I  meafi  a  natural  blind  impulfe  to  certain  adions,. 
without  having  any  end  in  view,  without  deliberation,  and  very 
often  without  any  conception  of  what  we  do. 

Thus  a  man  breathes  while  he  is  alive,  by  the  alternate  con- 
traction and  relaxation  of  certain  mufcles,  by  which  the  cheft, 
and  of  confequence  the  lungs,  are  contracted  and  dilated.. 
There  is  no  reafon  to  think,  that  an  infant  new-bom,,  know& 
that  breathing  is  neceflary  to  life  in  its  new  ilate,  that  he  knows- 
how  it  mull  be  performed,  or  even  that  he  has  any  thought  or 
conception  of  that  operation  ^  yet  he  breathes  as  foon  as  he  i& 
bom  with  perfed  regularity,  as  if  he  had  been  taught,^  and  got 
the  habit  by  long  pradice- 

By  the  fame  kind  of  principle,  a  new-bom  child,  when  its 
ftomach  is  emptied,  and  nature  has  brought  milk  into  the  mo- 
ther's breaft,  fucks  and  fwallows  its  food  as  perfedlly  as  if  it 
knew  the  principles  of  that  operation,^  and  had  got  the  habit  of 
working  according  to  them.. 

Sucking  and  (wallowing  are  very  complex  operations.  Ana- 
tomifts  defcribe  about  thirty  pairs  of  mufcles  that  mufl  be  em- 
^  ployed  in  every  draught.  Of  thofe  mufcles,  every  one-  muft  be 
ferved  by  its  proper  nerve,  and  can  make  no  exertion  but  by 
ibme  influence  communicated  by  the  nerve.  The  exertion  of 
all  thofe  mufcles  and  nerves  is  not  fimultaneous.     They  muft 

fucceed 
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CHAP.  iL   {ucceed  each  other  in  a  certain  order,  and  their  order  is  no  lefs 

neceflary  than  the  exertion  itfelf. 

This  regular  train  of  operations  is  carried  on  according  to  the 
niceft  rules  of  art,  by  the  infant,  who  has  neither  art,  nor 
fcience,  nor  experience,  nor  habit. 

That  the  infant  feels  the  uneafy  fenfation  of  hunger,  I  admit; 
and  that  it  fucks  no  longer  than  till  this  fenfation  be  removed. 
But  who  informed  it  that  this  uneafy  fenfation  might  be  re- 
moved, or  by  what  means  ?  That  it  knows  nothing  of  this  is 
evident ;  for  it  will  as  readily  fuck  a  finger,  or  a  bit  of  flick,  as 
the  nipple. 

By  a  like  principle  it  is,  that  infants  cry  when  they  are  pain^ 
ed  or  hurt ;  that  they  are  afraid  when  left  alone,  elpecially  in 
the  dark ;  that  they  flart  when  in  danger  of  falling  j  that  they 
are  terrified  by  an  angry  countenance,  or  an  angry  tone  of  voice, 
and  are  foothed  and  comforted  by  a  placid  countenance,  and  by 
foft  and  gentle  tones  of  voice. 

In  the  animals  we  are  befl  acquainted  with,  and  ^hich  we 
look  upon  as  the  more  perfedl  of  the  brute-creation,  we  fee 
much  the  fame  inflindls  as  in  the  human  kind,  or  very  fimilar 
ones,  fuited  to  the  particular  flate  and  manner  of  life  of  the 
animal. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  in  brute-animals  inflindts  peculiar  to 
each  tribe,  by  which  they  are  fitted  for  defence,  for  offence, 
or  for  providing  for  themfelves,  and  for  their  ofispring. 

It  is  not  more  certain,  that  nature  hath  furnifhed  various  ;' 
animals  with  various  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  than  that 
the  fam^  nature   hath  taught  them  how  to  ufe  them  >  the  bull 
and  the  ram  to  butt,  the  horfe  to  kick,  the  dog  to  bite,  the  ^ 

lion 
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lloii  to  ufe  his  paws,  the  boar  his  tufks,  the  ferpent  his  fangs,    CHAP,  IL 
and  the  bee  and  wafp  their  fting. 

The  manufa£iures  of  animals,  if  we  may  call  them  by  that 
name,  prefent  us  with  a  wonderful  variety  of  inftin<9:s,  belong- 
ing to  particular  fpecies,  whether  of  the  focial  or  of  the  folitary 
kind ;  the  nefts  of  birds,  fo  fimilar  in  their  fituation  and  archi- 
tecture in  the  fame  kind,  fo  various  in  different  kinds  ;  the  webs 
of  fpiders,  and  of  other  fpinning  animals  ;  the  ball  of  the  filk- 
worm  J  the  nefts  of  ants  and  other  mining  animals  ;  the  combs 
of  waQ)s,  hornets  and  bees ;  the  dams  and  houfes  of  beavers. 

The  inftind  of  animals  is  one  of  the  moft  delightful  and  in- 
ftrudive  parts  of  a  moft  pleafant  ftudy,  that  of  natural  hiftory  ; 
and  deferves  to  be  more  cultivated  than  it  has  yet  been. 

Every  manufafturing  art  among  men  was  invented  by  forae 
man,  improved  by  others,  and  brought  to  perfedion  by  time 
and  experience.  Men  learn  to  work  in  it  by  long  pradice, 
which  produces  a  habit.  The  arts  of  men  vary  in  every  age, 
and  in  every  nation,  and  are  found  only  in  thofe  who  have  been 
taught  them. 

The  manufadures  of  animals  differ  from  thofe  of  men  In 
many  ftriking  particulars. 

No  animal  of  the  fpecies  can  claim  the  invention.  No  ani- 
mal ever  introduced  any  new  improvement,  or  any  variation 
from  the  former  pradice.  Every  one  of  the  fpecies  has  equal 
Ikill  from  the  beginning,  without  teaching,  without  experience 
or  habit.  Every  one  has  its  art  by  a  kind  of  infpiration.  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  infpired  with  the  principles  or  rules  of  the 
art,  but  with  the  ability  and  inclination  of  working  in  it  to  per- 
fedion,  without  any  knowledge  of  its  principles,  rules  or  end. 

O  The 
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CHAP.  11,^       The  more  fugacious  atiitnals  may  be  taught  to  do  many  things 

which  they  do  not  by  inftind.  What  they  are  taught  to  do, 
they  do  with  more  or  lefs  fkill,  according  to  their  fagacity  and 
their  training.  But,  in  their  own  arts,  they  heed  no  teaching  nor 
training,  nor  is  the  art  ever  improved  or  loft*  Bees  gather  their 
honey  and  their  wax,  they  fabricate  their  combs  and  rear  their 
young  at  this  day,  neither  better  nor  worfe  than  they  did  when 
Virgil  fo  Iweetly  fung  their  works. 

The  work  of  every  animal  is  indeed  like  the  works  of  nature, 
perfedl  in  its  kind,  and  can  bear  the  moft  criticd  examinatioti 
of  the  mechanic  or  the  mathematician.  One  example  from  the 
animal  laft  mentioned  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  this. 


Bees,  it  is  well  known,  conftru€l  their  combs  with  imall  cells 
oh  both  fides,  fit  both  for  holding  their  ftore  of  honey,  and  for 
rearing  their  young.  There  are  only  three  poffible  figures  of  the 
cells,  which  can  make  them  all  equal  and  fimilar,  without  any 
ufelefs  interflices.  Thefe  iare  the  equilateral  triangle,  tfaefquare^ 
and  the  regular  hexagon. 

I 

It  is  well  known  to  mathematicians,  that  there  is  not  a  fourth 
way  pofEble,  in  which  a  plane  may  be  cut  into  little  fpaces  that 
fhall  be  equal,  fimilar  and  regular,  without  leaving  any  inter- 
flices.  Of  the  three,  the  hexagon  is  the  moft  proper,  both  for 
conveniency  and  flrength.  Bees,  as  if  they  knew  this,  make 
their  cells  regular  hexagons. 

As  the  combs  have  Cells  onl)oth  fides,  liie  cells  may  either  be 
cxaftly  oppofite,  having  partition  againfl  partition,  or  the  bot- 
tom of  a  cell  may  reft  upon  the  partitions  between  the  cells  on 
the  other  fide,  which  will  ferve  as  a  burtrefs  to  ftrengthen  it* 
The  laft  way  is  beft  for  ftrength  j  accordingly,  the  bottom  of 
each  cell  refts  againft  the  point  where  three  partitions  meet  on 
the  other  fide,  which  gives  it  all  the  ftrength  poffible. 

The 
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The  bottom  of  a  cell  may  either  be  one  plane  perpendicular  CHAP.  IL 
to  the  fide-partitions^  or  it  may  be  compofed  of  feveral  planes, 
meeting  in  a  folid  angle  in  the  middle  point.  It  is  only  in  one 
of  thefe  two  ways,  that  all  the  cells  can  be  fimilar  without 
lofing  room.  And,  for  the  fame  intention,  the  planes  of  which 
the  bottom  is  compofed,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  mufl  be 
three  in  number,  and  deither  more  nor  fewer. 

It  has  been  demonflrated,  that,  by  making  the  bottoms  of  the 
cells  to  confift  of  three  planes  meeting  in  a^  point,  there  is  a 
faying  of  material  and  labour  no  way  inconfiderable.  The  bees, 
as  if  acquainted  with  thefe  principles  of  folid  geometry,  follow 
them  moft  accurately ;  the  bottom  of  each  cell  being  compofed 
of  three  planes  which  make  obtuie  angles '  with  the  fide-parti-^ 
tions,  and  with  one  another,  and  meet  in  a  point  in  the  middle  • 
of  the  bottom ;  the  three  angles  of  this  bottom  being  fupported 
by  three  partitions  on  the  other  fide  of  the  comb,  and  the  point 
of  it  by  the  common  interfedion  of  thofe  three  partitions. 

One  infiance  more  of  the  mathematical  fkill  difplayed  in  the 
flrudture  of  a  honey-comb  deferves  to  be  mentioned. 

It  is  a  curious  mathematical  problem,  at  what  precife  angle 
the  three  planes  which  compofe  the  bottom  of  a  cell  ought  to 
meet,  in  order  to  make  the  greatefl  poiiible  faving,  or  the  leafl 
expence,  of  material  and  labour. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  problems,  belonging  to  the  higher  parts 
of  mathematics,  which  are  called  problems  of  maxima  and  mini* 
ma.  It  has  been  refolved  by  fome  mathematicians,  particularly 
by  the  ingenious  Mr  Maclaurin,  by  a  fluxionary  calculation, 
'which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  He  has  determined  precifely  the  angle  required; 
and  he  found,  by  the  mofl  exacSt  menfuration  the  fubjed  could 

O  2  admit, 
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CHAP,  II.  admit,  that  it  is  the  very  angle,  in  which  the  three  planes  in  the 

bottom  of  the  cell  of  a  honey-comb  do  adlually  meet. 

Shall  we  afk  here,  who  taught  the  bee  the  properties  of  folids, 
and  to  refolve  problems  of  maxima  and  minima  ?  If  a  honey- 
comb were  a  work  of  human  art,  every  man  of  common  fenfe 
woul4  conclude,  without  hefitation,  that,  he  who  invented  the 
conftrudtion,  muft  have  underflood  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
conftru(Sed» 

We  need  not  fay^that  bees  know  none  of  the(e  things.     They 
work  moft  geometrically,  without  any  knowledge  of  geometry  ; 
fbmewhat  like  a  child,  who,  by  turning  the  handle  of  an  organ^ 
.makes  good  mufic,  without  any  knowledge  of  mufic. 
• 

The  art  is  not  in  the  child,  but  in  him  who  made  the  organ.. 
In  like  manner,  when  a  bee  makes  its  combs  fo  geometrically^ 
the  geometry  is  not  in  the  bee,  but  in  that  great  Geometrician 
who  made  the  bee,  and  made  all  things  in  number,  weight  and 
meafure*. 

To  return  to  inftindls  in  man^  thofe  are  moft  remarkable 
which  appear  in  infancy,  when  we  are  ignorant  of  every  thing 
neceflary  to  our  prefervation,  and  therefore  muft  perifh,  if  we 
had  not  an  invifible  Guide,  who  leads  us  blind-fold  in  the  way  we 
fliould  take,  if  we  had  eyes  to  fee  it. 

Befides  the  inftinds  which  appear  only  in  infancy,  and  arc 
intended  to  fupply  the  want  of  underftanding  in  that  early  pe- 
riod, there  are  many  which  continue  through  life,  and  which 
fupply  the  defeds  of  our  intelledual  powers  in  every  period. 
Of  thefe  we  may  obferve  three  dalles. 

Firjl^  There  are  many  things  neceflary  to  be  done  for  our  pre- 
fervation, 
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fervation,  which,  even  when  we  will  to  do,  we  know  not  the   CHAP,  n. 
means  by  which  they  muft  be  done. 

A  man  knows  that  he  muft  iwallow  his  food  before  it  can 
nourifh  him.  But  this  adion  requires  the  co-operation  of  ma- 
ny nerves  and  mufcles,  of  which  he  knows  nothing ;  and  if  it 
were  to  be  diredked  folely  by  his  underftanding  and  will,  be 
would  ftarve  before  he  learned  how  to  perform  it. 

Here  inftind  comes  in  to  his  aid.  He  needs  do  no  more  than 
will  to  fwallow.  All  the  requifite  motions  of  nerves  and  muf- 
cles immediately  take  place  in  their  proper  order,  without  his 
knowing  or  willing  any  thing  about  them. 

If  we  a(k  here,  whofe  will  do  thefe  nerves  and  nmfcles  obey  ? 
Not  his,  furely,  to  whom  they  belong.  He  knows  neither  their 
names,  nor  nature,  nor  office  ;  he  never  thought  of  them.  They 
are  moved  by  fome  impulfe,  of  which  the  caufe  is  unknown^ 
without  any  thought,  will  or  intention  on  his  part,  that  is,  they 
are  moved  inftin<£lively. 

This  is  the  cafe,  in  (bme  degree,  in  every  voluntary  motion  of 
our  body.  Thus,  I  will  tto  ftretch  out  my  arm.  The  efledl  im* 
mediately  follows.  But  we  know  that  the  arm  is  ftretched  out 
by  the  contradlion  of  certain  mufcles  ;  and  that  the  mufcles  are 
contradted  by  the  influence  of  the  nerves.  I  know  nothing,  I 
think  nothing,  either  of  nerves  or  mufcles,  when  I  ftretch  out 
my  arm  \  yet  this  nervous  influence,  and  this  contradion  of  the 
mufcles,  uncalled  by  me,  immediately  produce  the  efFedl  which  I 
willed..  This  is,  as  if  a  weight  were  to  be  raifed,  which  can  be 
raifed  only  by  a  complication  of  levers,  puUies,  and  other  me- 
chanical powers,  that  are  behind  the  curtain,  and  altogether  un^ 
known  to  me.  I  will  to  raife  the  weight  j  and  no  fooner  is  this 
volition  exerted,  than  the  machinery  behind  the  curtain  falls  to 
work  and  raifes  the  weight. 

If 
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CHAP.  IL  If  fuch  a  cafe  fhould  happen,  we  would  conclildey  that  there 
Is  fome  perfon  behind  the  curtain,  who  knew  my  will^  and  put 
the  machine  in  motion  to  execute  it. 

> 

The  cafe  of  my  willing  to  ftretch  out  my  arm,  or  to  fwallow 
my  food,  has  evidently  a  great  iimilarity  to  this.  .But  who  it  is 
that  (lands  behind  the  curtain,  and  fets  the  internal  machinery 
a-going,  is  hid  from  us ;  ib  ftrangely  and  wonderfully  are  we 
made.  This,  however,  is  evident,  that  thofe  internal  motions 
are  not  willed  nor  intended  by  us,  and  therefore  are  inftindive. 

A  fecond  cafe  in  which  we  have  need  of  inflind,  even  in  ad- 
vanced life,  is,  When  the  adion  muft  be  fo  frequently  repeated, 
that  to  intend  and  will  it  every  time  it  is  done,  would  occupy 
too  much  of  our  thought,  and  leave  no  room  for  other  necei^ 
£ary  employments  of  the  mind. 

We  muft  breathe  often  every  minute  whether  awake  or  aileep. 
We  muft  often  clofe  the  eye-lids,  in  order  to  prefcrve  the  luftrc 
of  the  eye.  If  thefe  things  required  particular  attention  and 
volition  every  time  they  are  done,  they  would  occupy  all  our 
thought.  Nature  therefore  gives  an  impulfe  to  do  them  as  often 
as  is  neceflary,  without  any  thought  at  all.  They  confume  no 
time^  they  give  not  the  leaft  interruption  to  any  exercife  of  the 
mind  j  becaufe  they  are  done  by  inftind. 

A  third  cafe,  in  which  we  need  the  aid  of  inftind,  is.  When 
the  adion  muft  be  done  fo  fuddenly,  that  there  is  no  time  to 
think  and  determine.  When  a  man  lofes  his  balance,  either  on 
foot  or  on  horfeback,  be  makes  an  inftantaneous  efibrt  to  recover 
it  by  inftin£t.  The  efibrt  would  be  in  vain,  if  it  waited  the  de- 
termination of  reafen  and  will. 

When  any  thing  threatens  our  eyes,  we  wink  hard,  by  inftin<%, 
and  can  hardly  avoid  doing  fe,  even  when  we  know  that  the 

ftroke 
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ftroke  is  aimed  In  jeft,  and  that  we  are  perfedlfy  fiife  from  dan-  CHAP,  ir. 

ger.     I  have  feen  this  tried: upon  a  wager,  which  a  man  was  to 

gain  if  he  could  keep  his  eyes  open,  while  another  aimed  a  (Iroke 

at  them  in  jeft.     The  difficulty  of  doing  this  (hews  that  there 

may  be  a  druggie  between  initindt  and  will ;  and  that  it  is  not 

eafy  to  refift  the  impuKe  of  inllindt,  even  by  a  ftrong  refolution 

not  to  yield  to  it. 

Thus  the  merciful  Author  of  our  nature,  hath  adapted  our  in- 
ftindts  to  the  defeats,  and  to  the  weaknefs  of  our  underftand^ 
ing.  In  infancy  we  are  ignorant  of  every  thing ;  yet  many 
things  muft  be  done  by  us  for  our  prelervation :  Thefe  are  done 
by  inftindl.  When  we  grow  up  there  are  many  motions  of  our 
limbs  and  bodies  neceflary,  which  can  be  performed  only  by  a 
curious  and  complex  intenjtal  machinery  ;  a  machinery  of  which 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  totally  ignorant,  and  which  the  moft 
ikilfnl  anatomift  knows  but  imperfedly.  All  this  machinery 
is  fet  a-going  by  inftinft.  We  need  only  to  will  the  external 
motion^  and  all  the  internal  motions,  previoufly  neceflary  to  the 
efiedt^  take  place  of  themfelves,  without  our  will  or  command. 

Some  actions  muft  be  fo  often  repeated,  through  the  whole  of 
life,  that,  if  they  required  attention  and  will,  we  (hould  be  able 
to  do  nothing  eUe  :  Thefe  go  on  regularly  by  tnilindt. 

Our  prefervation  from  danger  often  requires  fuch  fudden  ex- 
ertions, that  there  is  no  time  to  think  and  to  determine :  Accord* 
ingly  we  make  £ich  exertions  by  inftimSt*    . 

Another  thing  in  tlie  nature  of  man,  which  I  take  to  be  part- 
ly,  tbougb  not  wholly,  inflindlive,  is  his  proneneis  to  imita* 
tion. 

Aristotlx  c^ferved,  long  ago^  that  man  is  an  imitative  a- 
Bimal*    He  is  io  in  more  rdpe^  dian  one*    He  is  difpoied 

to 
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CHAR  IL  Jo  imitate  what  he  approves.  In  all  arts  men  learn  more,  and 
more  agreeably,  by  example  than  by  rules.  Imitation  by  the 
chifTel,  by  the  pencil,  by  defcription  profaic  and  poetical^  and 
by  adion  and  gefture,  have  been  favourite  and  elegant  enter- 
tainments of  the  whole  fpecies.  In  all  thefe  cafesi  however,  the 
imitation  is  intended  and  willed,  and  therefore  cannot  be  faid 
to  be  inilindive« 

But,  I  apprehend,  that  human  nature  difpofes  us  to  the  imita* 
tlon  of  thofe  among  whom  we  live^  when  we  neither  defire  nor 
will  it. 

Let  an  Englifhman,  of  middle  age,  take  up  his  refidence  in 
Edinburgh  or  Glafgow  ;  although  he  has  not  the  leaft  intention 
to  ufe  the  Scots  clialedt,  but  a  firm  refolution  to  preferve  his  own 
pure  and  unmixed,  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  make 
good  his  intention.  He  will,  in  a  courfe  of  years,  fall  in« 
fenfibly^  and  without  intention,  into  the  tone  and  accent,  and 
even  into  the  words  and  phrafes  of  thofe  he  converfes  with  ;  and 
nothing  can  preferve  him  from  this,  but  a  flrong  difguft  to  eve* 
ry  Scoticifm,  which  perhaps  may  overcome  the  natural  inilindt. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  children  often  learn  to  ftammer 
by  imitation  j  yet  I  believe  no  perfon  ever  defired  or  willed  to 
learn  that  quality. 

I  apprehend  that  infiindive  imitation  has  no  fmall  influence 
in  forming  the  peculiarities  of  provincial  dialeds,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  voice,  geflure,  and  manner,  which  we  fee  in  fome  fami- 
lies, the  manners  peculiar  to  different  ranks,  and  different  pro- 
fefHons  j  and  perhaps  even  in  forming  national  charad;ers,  and 
the  human  charader  in  general. 

The  inflances  that  hiflory  furnifhes  of  wild  men,  brought  up 
from  early  years,  without  the  fociety  of  any  of  their  own  fpe- 
cies 
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deft  arc  fo  fewtn*^^.^,.,^^^ 

great  certainty^    But  aHTlfifrilllldc^  upon  them  with   CHAR  IL 

wild  man  gare  but  very  (lender  indicatiSfiS^)£ed^iii  this^  that  the 
ties ;  andy  with  regard  to  hit  mind^  was  hardly^imfi^l  facuU 
from  the  more  fagacious  of  the  brutes*  *  *^ 

Theref  is  a  confiderable  part  of  the  loweft  rant  in  every  na-* 
tion,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  faid  that  any  pains  have  been  taken  by 
themfelvesy  or  by  others,  to  cultivate  their  underflanding,  or  to 
form  their  manners  j  yet  we  fee  an  immenfe  difference  between 
them  and  the  wild  man. 


difference  is  wholly  the  eSt6k  of  fociety  j  and,  I  think, 
it  is  in  a  great  meadirei  though  not  wholly,  theeffed:  of  unde« 
figned  and  inflinditive  imitation. 

Perhaps,  not  only  our  adions,  but  even  our  judgment,  and  be- 
lief, f  is,  in  fbme  cafes,  guided  by  inilindl,  that  is,  by  a  natural 
and  blind  impulfe* 

When  we  coniider  man  As  a  rational  creature,  it  may  feem 
right  that  he  fhpuld  have  no  belief  but  what  is  grounded  upon 
evidence,  probable  or  demonftrative  ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  common- 
ly taken  for  granted,  that  it  is  always  evidence,  real  or  apparent, 
that  determines  our  belief 

a 

If  this  be  fo,  the  confequence  is,  That,  in  no  cafe,  can  there 
be  any  belief,  till  we  find  evidence,  or,  at  leaft,  what  to  our  judg- 
ment appears  to  be  evidence.  I  (ufped  it  is  not  fo ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  before  we  grow  up  jo  the  full  ufe  of  our  rational  facuU 
ties,  we  do  believe,  and  mufl  believe,  many  things  without  any 
evidence  at  all. 

The  faculties  which  we  havfe  in  common  with  brute*animals, 
are  of  earlier  growth  than  reafon.    We  are  irrational  animals 

P  for 
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^  -  ,^^rly  be  called  rational. 
CHAP*  II.    for  a  confiderable  time  beftyrftfig  up  by  imperceptible  degrees  j 

The  operatioBAirltbr  us  to  trace  accurately  the  order  in  which 
noy  Tile.  The  power  of  refledion,  by  which  only  we  could 
trace  the  progrefs  of  our  growing  faculties,  comes  too  late  to 
anfwer  that  end.  Some  operations  of  brute-animals  look  fo  like 
reafoh,  that  tRey  are  not  eafily  diflinguifhed  from  it.  :  Whether 
brutes  have  any  thing  that  can  properly  be  called  belief,  I  cannq^t 
fay  >  but  their  adions  fhew  fomething  that  looks  very  like  it* 

If  there  be  any  inftindlive  belief  in  man,  it  is  probably  of  the 
fame  kind  with  that  which  we  afcribe  to  brutes,  and  may  be  fpe- 
cifically  diflerent  from  that  rational  belief  which  is  grounded  on 
evidence  ;  but  that  there  is  fomething  in  man  which  we  call  be- 
lief, which  is  not  grounded  oa  evidence,  I  think,  mull  be. 
granted. 

We  need  to  be  informed  of  many  things  before  we  are  ca-^ 
pable  of  difceming  the  evidence  on  which  they  reft.  Were  oue 
belief  to  be  with-held  till  we  are  capable,  in  any  degree,  of  weigh- 
ing  evidence,,  we  fhould  lofe  all  the  benefit  of  that  infirudion 
and  isiformation,  without  which  we  could  never  attain  the  ufe  o£ 
our  rational  faculties.. 

m 

\ 
I 

Man  would  never  acquire  the  ufe  of  reafon  if  he  were  not 
brought  up  in  the  fociety  of  reafbnabl^  creatures.  The  benefit, 
he  receives  from  fociety,  iij  derived  partly  from  imitation*  of 
what  he  fees  others  do,  partly  from  the  inftru£tion  aild  informa-- 
tibn  they  communicate  to  him,  without  which  he  could  neither 
be  preferved  from  deftrudion,  nor  acquire  the  ufe  of  his  ration^ 
al*  powers 

Children  have  a  thoufand  things  to  learn,  and  they  learn  ma- 
ny things  every  day  j  more  than  will  be  eafily  believed  by  thofe. 
wiio  have  never  given  attention  to  their  progrefs. 

Oparta 
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Oportet  difcentem  credere  is  a  common  adage.  Children  have  CHAR  IL 
every  thing  to  learn;  and,  in  order  to  learn,  they  muft  believe 
their  inftrudlors.  They^  need  a  greater  ftock  of  faith  from  in- 
fancy to  twelve  or  fourteen,  than  ever  after.  But  how  fhall 
they  get  this  flock  fo  neceflary  to  them  ?  If  their  faith  de- 
pend upon  evidence,  the  ftock  of  evidence,  real  or  apparent, 
muft  bear  proportion  to  their  faith.  But  (uch,  in  reality,  is 
their  fituation,  that  when  their  faith  muft  be  greateft,  the 
evidence  is  leaft.  They  believe  a  thoufand  things  before  they 
ever  fpend  a  thought  upon  evidence.  Nature  fupplies  the 
want  of  evidence,  and  gives  them  an  inftindlive  kind  of  faith 
without  evidence. 

They  believe  implicitly  whatever  they  are  told,  and  receive 
with  aflu  ranee  the  teftimony  of  every  one,  without  ever  thinking 
of  a  reafbn  why  they  ftiould  do  fo. 

A  parent  or  a  mafter  might  command  them  to  believe ;  but 
in  vain  j  for  belief  is  not  in  our  power  \  but  in  the  firft  part  of 
life,  it  is  governed  by  mere  teftimony  in  matters  of  fad,  and  by 
mere  authority  in  all  other  matters,  no  lefs  than  by  evidence  in 
riper  years. 

It  is  not  the  words  of  the  teftifier,  but  his  belief,  that  produces 
this  belief  in  a  child:  For  children  foon  learn  to  diftinguifh 
what  is  faid  in  jeft,  from  what  is  faid  ii^  good  eameft.  What 
appears  to  them  to  be  faid  in  jeft,  produces  no  belief.  They 
glory  in  fhewing  that  they  are  not  to  be  impofed  on.  When  the 
figns  of  belief  in  the  fpeaker  are  ambiguous,  it  is  pleafant  to  ob- 
ferve  with  what  fagacity  they  pry  into  his  features,  to  difcem 
whether  he  reaUy  believes  what  he  fays,  or  only  counterfeits 
belief.  As  foon  as  this  point  is  determined,  their  belief  is  regu- 
lated by  hisi  If  he  be  doubtful,  they  are  doubtful,  if  he  be  af^ 
fured,  they  are  alfo  afTured. 


It  is  well  known  what  a  deep  impreilion  religious  principles 

P  2  zealouily 
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CHAP,  II.  zealoufly  inculcated  make  upon  £he  minds  of  children.  The 
abfurdities  of  ghofts  and  hobgoblins  early  imprefled,  have  been 
known  to  (lick  fo  faft,  even  in  enlightened  minds,  as  to  bafQe  all 
rational  convidlion. 

,  When  we  grow  up  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  teftimony  attended 
with  certain  circumftances,  or  even  authority,  may  afford  a  ra- 
tional ground  of  belief  j  but  with  children,  without  any  regard 
to  circumftances,  either  of  them  operates  like  demonftration. 
And  as  they  feck  no  reafon,  nor  can  ^ve  any  reafon,  for  this  re- 
gard to  teftimony  and  to  authority,  it  is  the  effcdl  of  a  natural 
impulfe,  and  may  be  called  inflindt. 

Another  inftance  of  belief  which  appears  to  be  inftindive,  is 
that  which  children  (hew  even  in  infancy,  that  an  event  which 
they  have  obferved  in  certain  circumftances,  will  happen  again 
in  like  circumftances.  A  child  of  half  a  year  old,  who  has  once 
burned  his  finger  by  putting  it  in  the  candle,  will  not  put  it  there^ 
again.  And  if  you  make  a  (hew  of  putting  it  in  the  candle  by 
force,  you  fee  the  moft  manifeft  iigns  that  he  believes  he  (half 
meet  with  the  fame  calamity.. 

Mr  Hume  hath  (hewn  very  clearly,  that  this  belief  is  not  the- 
cffeft  either  of  rea(bn  or  experience.  He  endeavours  to  account 
for  It  by  the  alfociation  of  ideas.  Though  I  am  not  (atisfied 
with  his  account  of  this  phaenomenon,  I  (hall  not  now  examine 
it ;  becaufe  it  is  fufficient  for  the  prefent  argument,  that  this  be- 
lief is  not  grounded  on  evidence,  real  or  apparent,  which  1  think 
he  clearly  proves.. 

A  perfon  who  has  lived  fb  long  in  the  world,  as  to  obferve  that 
nature  is  governed  by  fixed  laws,  may  have  £bme  rati6nal  ground 
to  exped  (imilar  events  in  iimilar  circumftances ;  but  this  can- 
not be  the  cafe  of  the  child.  His  belief  therefore  Is  not  ground- 
ed on  evidence.     It  is  the  refult  of  his  conftitution. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  it  the  lefs  fo,  though  it  fliould  at ife  from  the  aflbciation   CHAP.  la 
of  ideas.     For  what  is  called  the  aflbciation  of  ideas  is  a  law  of         ^ 
nature  in  our  conilitution ;  which  produces  its  efleds  without 
any  operation  of  reafon  on  our  part^  and  in  a  manner  of  which 
we  are  entirely  ignorant. 


CHAP.        IIL 
Of  Habit. 

« 

HABIT  differs  fron»  inftind,  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its- 
origin  >  the  latter  being  natural^  the  former  acquired*. 
Both  operate  without  will  or  intention,  without  thought^  and 
therefore  may  be  called  mubanicid principleu 

Habit  is  commonly  defined^  A  facility  of  doing  a  tbif^j  acquired 
fy  bawsfig  done  it  frequently.  This  definition  is  fufEcient  for  ha* 
bits  of  art  |  but  the  habits  which  may,  with  propriety,  be  called 
principles  oi  adion,  nwft  give  more  than  a  facility,  they  muil 
give  an  inclination  or  impulfe  to  do  the  adion ;  and  that,  in 
many  cafes,,  habits  have  this  force,  cannot  be  doubted. 

How  many  aukward  habits,  by  frequenting  improper  compa* 
ny,  are  children  apt  to  learn,  in  their  addrefs,  motion,  looks^ 
geflure  and  pronunciation*  They  acquire  fuch  habits  common- 
ly from  an  undefigned  and  inilindive  imitation,  before  they  can 
judge  of  what  is  proper  and  becomings 

When  they  are  a  little  advanced  in  undisTflanding,  they  may 
eafily  be  convinced  diat  fuch  a  thing  is  unbecoming,  they  may 
refblve  to  forbear  it,  but  when  the  habit  is  formed,  fuch  a  gene- 
ral refblution  is  not  of  itielf  fiifHcient ;  for  the  habit  will  ope« 
late  wichout  intention ;  and  particular  attention  is  neceflary^  00 

every 
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CHAP.  in>  every  occafion,  to  refift  its  impulfe,  until  it  be  undone  by  the 

habit  of  oppofing  it,  » 

^It  is  owing  to  the  force  of  habits,  early  acquired  by  imitation^ 
that  a  man  who  has  grown  up  to  manhood  in  the  loweft  rank  of 
life,  if  fortune  raife  him  to  a  higher  rank,  very  rarely  acquires 
the  air  and  manners  of  a  gentleman. 

When  to  that  inftin6tive  imitation,  which  I  (poke  of  before, 
we  join  the  force  of  habit,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  thefe  mechani- 
cal principles  have  no  fmall  (hare  informing  the  manners  and 
charader  of  moft  men. 

The  diiEculty  of  overcoming  vicious  habits  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  a  common  topic  of  theologians  and  moralifts ;  and  we  (ee 
too  many  fad  examples  to  permit  us  to  doubt  of  it. 

There  are  good  habits,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  as  well  as  bad ;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  the  ftated  and  regular  performance  of  what  we 
approve,  not  only  makes  it  eafy,  but  makes  us  uneafy  in  the 
omiflion  of  it.  This  is  the  cafe,  even  when  the  aiStion  derives 
all  its  goodnefs  from  the  opinion  of  the  performer.  A  good  il- 
literate Roman  Catholic  does  not  fleep  found  if  he  goes  to 
bed  without  telling  his  beads,  a^d  repeating  prayers  which  he 
does  not  underftand.  • 

Aristotle  makes  wifdom,  prudence,  good  fenfe,  fcience  and 
art,  as  well  as  the  moral  virtues  and  vices,  to  be  habits.  If  he 
meant  no  more,  by  giving  this  name  to  all  thofe  intelleftual  and 
moral  qualities,  than  that  they  are  all  ftrengthened  and  confirm- 
ed by  repeated  ads,  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  I  take  the  word 
in  a  lefs  extenfive  fenfe,  when  I  confider  habits  as  principles  of 
adion.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  our  conftitution,  that  what 
we  have  been  accullomed  to  do,  we  acquire,  not  only  a  facility, 
but  a  pronenefa  to  4o  on  like  occafions  ;  fo  that  it  requires  a 

particular 
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particular  will  and  effort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it,  requires  very    chap.  IIL 
often  no  will  at  all.     We  are  carried  by  habit  as  by  a  ftream 
in  fwimming,  if  we  make  no  refiftance. 

Every  art  furniflies  examples  both  of  the  power  of  habits  and 
of  their  utility ;  no  one  more  thaai  the  moft  common  of  all  arts^ 
the  art  of  fpeaking. 

Articulate  language  is  {poken,  not  by  nature,  but  by  art.  It 
i&  no  eafy  matter  to  children,  to  learn  the  fimple  founds  of  lan- 
guage ;  I  mean,  to  learn  to  pronounce  the  vowels  and  confo* 
nant$.  It  would  be  much  more  difficult,  if  they  were  not  led 
by  inflind  to  imitate  the  founds  they  hear  j  for  the  difficulty  is 
vafUy  greater  of  teaching  the  deaf  to  pronounce  the.  letters  and 
words,  though  experience  fhows  that  it  can  be  done* 

What  is  it  that  makes  this  pronunciation  fo  eafy  at  lafl  which 
was  fb  difficult  at  firfl  ?  It  is  habit. 

« 

* 

But  from  what  caufe  does  it  happen,  that  a  good  fpeaker  no 
fboner  conceivies  what  he  would  exprefs,  than  the  letters,  fylla- 
bles  and  words  arrange  themfelves  according  to  innumerable 
rules  of  fpeech,  while  he  never  thinks  of  thefe  rules  ?  He  means 
to  exprefs  certain  fentiments  ;  in  order  to  do  this  properly,  a  fe* 
ledion  mufl  be  made  of  the  materials,  out  of  many  thoufands; 
He  makes  this*  feledlion  without  any  expence  of  time  or  thought. 
The  materials  feleded  mufl  be  arranged  in  a  particular  orderv 
according  to  innumerable  rules  of  grammar,  logic  and  rhetoric, 
and:accon)pdiiiied  with  a. particular  tone  and  emphafis.  He  does 
dl  this  as  it  were  by  infpiration,  without  thinking  of  any  of 
thefe,  rules,  and- without  breaking  one  of  them..  * 

This  art,  if  it  were  not  more  common,  would  appear  more 
wonderful,  than  that  a  man  fhould  dance  blind-fold  amidfl  a 

thoufand 
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CHAP,  m.  thonfand  burning  plough-fiiares,  without  being  burnt  j  yet  aU 
this  may  be  done  by  habit. 

It  appears  evident,  that  as,  without  inftind,  the  infant  could 
not  live  to  become  a  man,  fo,  without  habit,  man  would  re- 
main  an  infant  through  life^  and  would  be  as  helplefs,  as  un- 
handy, as  fpeechlefs,  and  as  much  a  child  in  undedlauding  at 
threefcore  as  at  three* 

I  fee  no  reafon  to  think,  that  we  fhall  ever  be  able  to  affign 
the  phyiical  caufe,  either  of  inftinft,  or  of  the  power  of  habit. 

Both  Teem  to  be  parts  of  our  original  conftitution.  Their  end 
and  ufe  is  evident ;  but  we  can  ailign  no  caufe  of  them,  but  the 
will  of  him  who  made  us. 

With  regard  to  inftin^t,  which  is  a  natural  propenfity,  this  will 
perhaps  be  eafily  granted ;  but  it  is  no  lefs  true  with  regard  to 
that  power  and  inclination  which  we  acquire  by  habit. 

No  man  can  fhew  a  reafon  why  our  doing  a  thing  frequently 
ihould  produce  either  facility  or  inclination  to  do  it. 

The  fzii  is  fo  notorious,  and  fo  conftantly  in  our  eye,  that 
we  are  apt  to  think  no  reafon  (hould  be  fought  for  it,  any  more 
than  why  the  fim  ihifies.  But  there  muft  be  a  caufe  of  the  fun^s 
fhining,  and  there  muil  be  a  caufe  of  the  power  of  habit. 

We  fee  nothing  analogous  to  it  in  inanimate  matter,  or  in 
things  made  by  human  art.  A  clock  or  a  watch,  a  waggon  or 
a  plough,  by  the  cuftom  of  going,  does  not  learn  to  go  better, 
or  require  lefs  moving  force.  The  earth  does  not  increafe  in 
fertility  by  the  cuftom  of  bearing  crops. 

It  is  faid,  that  trees  and  other  vegetables,  by  growing  long  in 

an 
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an  unkindly  foil   or   climate,  fometimes   acquire  qualities  by  CHAP.  ill. 
which  they  can  bear  its  inclemency  with  lefs  hurt.     This,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  has  fome  refemblance  to  the  power  of  ha- 
bit J  but,  in  inanimate  matter,  I  know  nothing  that  refembles 

it. 

• 

A  ftone  lofes  nothing  of  its  weight  by  being  long^  fupported, 
or  made  to  move  upward.  A  body,  by  being  tofled  about  ever 
fo  long,  or  ever  fo  violently,  lofes  nothing  of  its  inertia^  nor  ac- 
quires the  lead  difpofition  to  change  its  date. 


ESSAY     ilL  PART     IL 


Of  Animal  Principles  ofASion. 


CHAP.         L 


Of  Appetites. 


HAVING  difcourfed  of  the  mechanical  principles  of  adion, 
I  proceed  to  confider  thofe  I  called  animal. 

They  are  luch  as  operate  upon  the  will  and  intention^  but  do 
not  fuppofe  any  exercife  of  judgment  or  reafon  j  and  are  moft 
of  them  to  be  found  in  fome  brute-animals,  as  well  as  in  man. 

In  this  clafs,  the  firfl  kind  I  fhall  call  appetites^  taking  that 
word  in  a  flridter  fenfe  than  it  is  fometimes  taken,  even  by  good 
writers* 

CL  The 
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CHAP.  I.        The  word  appetite  is  fometitnes  limited,  fq  as  to  (ignify  only 

the  defire  of  food  when  we  hunger  i  fometimcs  it  is  extended 
fo  as  to  fignify  any  ftrong  defire,  whatever  be  its  objed.  With- 
out pretending  to  cenfure  any  ufe  of  the  word  which  cuftom 
hath  authorifed,  I  beg  leave  to  limit  it  to  a  particular  clafs  of 
defires,  which  are  diftinguilhed  from  all  others  by  the  following 
marks. 

« 

Firji^  Every  appetite  is  accompanied  with  an  uneafy  fenfation 
proper  to  it,  which  is  ftrong  or  weak,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
fire we  have  of  the  objed.  Secondly^  Appetites  are  not  conftant, 
but  periodical,  being  fated  by  their  objeds  for  a  time,  and  re- 
turning after  certain  periods.  Such  is  the  nature  of  thofe  prin- 
ciples of  adlion,  to  which  I  beg  leave,  in  this  Eflay,  to  appro- 
priate the  name  of  appetites.  Thofe  that  are  chiefly  obfervable 
in  man,  as  well  as  in  mofl  other  aniaxals,.  are  hunger^  thirfl,  and 
lufl. 


If  we  attend  to  the  appetite  of  hunger,  we  fhall  find  in  it  two 
ingredients,  an  uneafy  fenfation  and  a  defire  to  eat.  The  defire 
keeps  pace  with  the  fenfation,  and  ceafes  when  it  ceafes.  When 
a  man  is  fated  with  eating,  both  the  uneafy  fenfation  and  the 
defire  to  eat  ceafe  for  a  time,  and  return  after  a  certain  interval. 
So  it  is  with  other  appetites. 

In  infants,  for  fome  time  after  they  come  into  the  world,  the 
uneafy  fenfation  of  hunger  is  probably  the  whole.  We  cannot 
fuppofe  in  them,  before  experience,  any  conception  of  eating, 
nor,  confequently,  any  defire  of  it.  They  are  led  by  mece  in- 
ftindl  to  fuck  when  they  feel  the  fenfation  of  hunger.  But 
when  experience  has  connedted,  in  their  imagination,  the  uneafy 
fenfation  with  the. means  of  removing  it,  the  defire  of  -the  lafl 
comes  to  be  fo  aflbciated  with  the  firfl,  that  they  remain  through 
life  infeparable  :  And  we  give  the  name  of  hunger  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  is  made  up  of  both. 

That 
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That  the  appetite  of  hunger  mcludes  the  two  ingredients  I  CHAP,  I. 
have  mentioned  will  not,  I  apprehend^  be  queftioned.  I  take 
notice  of  it  the  rather  becaufe  we  may,  if  I  miftake  not,  find  a 
iimilar  compofkion  in  other  principles  of  atSlion.  They  are 
made  up  of  different  ingredients,  and  may  be  analyzed  into  th^ 
parts  that  enter  into  their  compofition. 

If  one  Fhilofopher  fhould  maintain,  that  hunger  is  an  uneaf]F 
ienfation,  another,  that  it  is  a  defire  to  eat,  they  feem  to  differ 
widely ;  for  a  defire  and  a  fenfation  are  very  different  things, 
and  have  no  fimilitude.  But  they  are' both  in  the  right;  for 
hmiger  includes  both  an  uneai^  fenfation  and  adeiire  to^at. 

Although  there  has  been  no  fuch  difpute  among  Philofophers 
as  we  have  fuppofed  with  regard  to  hunger,  yet  there  have  .been 
iimilar  difputes  with  regard  to  other  principles  of  action ;  and 
It  deferves  to  be  cbnfidered  whether  they  may  not  be  terminated* 
in  a  fimilar  manner. 

The  ends  for  which  our  natural  appetites  are  given,  are  too- 
evident  to  ^fcape  the  obfervation  of  any  man  of  the  lead  re- 
ifledion.     Two  of  thoie  Inamed .  are  intended  for  the  preferva-^ 
idon  of  the'iodividual,  and  the  third. for  the  continuance  of  the 
-^ecies. 

The  reafon  of  mankind  would  be  altogether  infufEcient  for 
thefe  ends,  without  the  diredion  and  call  of  ^pp^tite. 

Though  a  manvknew  that  his  life.muil  be  fupported  by  eating, 
<ieafon  could. not  dired:  him  when. to  eat,  or  what  \  how  much, 
or  how  often.  In  all  thefe  things,  9f)petite  is.  a  much  better 
^guide  than  our  reafoa.  Were,  reafon  only  to  dired  us  in  this 
matter,  its  calm  voice  would  often-  be  drowned  in  the. hurry  of 
bufinefs,  or  the  charms  of  amufement.     But  the  voice  of  appe- 

..Q^a.  ;tite 
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'  CHAP.  L^  tite  rifes  gradually,  and,  at  laft,  becomes  loud  enough  to  call  off 

our  attention  from  any  other  employment. 

Every  man  muft  be  convinced,  that,  without  our  appetites, 
*ven  fuppofing  mankind  infpired  with  all  the  knowledge  requi- 
fite  for  anfwering  their  ends,  the  race  of  men  muft  have  periihed 
long  ago  ;  but,  by  their  means,  the  race  is  continued  from  one 
generation  to  another,  whether  men  be  favage  or  civilized^ 
knowing  or  ignorant,  virtuous  or  vicious. 

By  the  fame  means,  every  tribe  of  brute-animals,  from  the 
whale  that  ranges  the  ocean  to  the  leaft  microfcopic  infed,  has 
been  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day  ; 
nor  has  good  evidence  been  found,  that  any  one  fpecies  which 
<jrOD  made  has  periihed. 

Nature  has  given  to  every  animal,  not  only  an  appetite  for 
its  food,  but  tafte  and  fmell,  by  which  it  diftinguifhes  the  food 
proper  for  it. 

It  is  pleafant  to  fee  a  caterpillar,  which  nature  intended  to 
live  upon  the  leaf  of  one  fpecies  of  plant,  travel  over  a  hundred 
leaves  of  other  kinds  without  tafting  one,  till  it  comes  to  that 
which  is  its  natural  food,  which  it  immediately  falls  on,  and  de- 
vours greedily. 

Moft  caterpillars  feed  only  upon  the  leaf  of  one  fpecies  of 
plant,  and  nature  fuits  the  feafon  of  their  production  to  the 
food  that  is  intended  to  nouriih  them.  Many  infeds  and  ani« 
mals  have  a  greater  variety  of  food  j  but,  of  all  animals,  man 
has  the  greateft  variety,  being  able  to  fubfift  upon,  almoft  every 
kind  of  vegetable  or  animal  food^  from  the  bark  of  trees  to  the 
oil  of  whales. 

I  believe  our  natural  appetites  may  be  made  more  violent  by 

exceffive 
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excefllve  indulgence,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  itaay  be  CHAP.l 
weakened  by  ftarving.  The  firfl  is  often  the  effedl  of  a  pecnU^ 
cious  luxury,  the  laft  may  fometimes  be  the  efFe<9:  of  want, 
fbmetimes  of  fuperftition.  I  apprehend  that  nature  has  given  to 
our  appetites  that  degree  of  ftrength  which  is  moft  proper  for  us  j 
and  that  whatever  alters  their  natural  tone,  either  in  excefs  or 
in  defedV,  does  not  mend  the  work  of  nature,  but  may  mar  and 
pervert  it* 

A  man  may  eat  from  appetite  only.  So  the  brutes  common- 
ly do.  He  may  eat  to  pleafe  his  tafte  when  he  has  no  call  o( 
appetite.  I  believe  a  brute  may  do  this  alfb.  He  may  cat  for 
the  fake  of  health,  when  neither  appetite  nor  tafte  invites. 
This,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  brutes  never  do. 

From  fo  many  different  principles,  and  from  many  more,  the 
fame  a<Slion  may  be  done  j  and  this  may  be  faid  of  moft  human 
adions.  From  this,  it  appears,  that  very  different  and  contrary 
theories  may  ferve  to  account  for  the  aftions  of  men.  The 
caufes  afljgned  may  be  fufEcient  to  produce  the  effedl,  and  yet 
not  be  the  true  caufes. 

To  aA  merely  from  appetite  Is  neither  good  nor  ill  in  a  mo- 
ral view.  It  is  neither  an  object;  of  praife  nor  of  blame.  No 
man  claims  any  praife  becaufe  he  eats  when  he  is  hungry,  or 
refts  when  he  is  weary.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  no  objedl  of 
blame,  if  he  obeys  the  call  of  appetite  when  there  is  no  reafon 
to  hinder  him.     In  this,  he  ads  agreeably  to  his  nature. 

•  From  this  we  may  obferve,  that  the  definition  of  virtuous  ac- 
tions, given  by  the  ancient  Stoics,  and  adopted  by  fome  modern 
authors,  is  imperfedl.  They  defined  virtuous  adions  to  be  fuch 
as  are  according  to  nature.  What  is  done  according  to  the  animal 
part  of  our  nature,  which  is  common  to  us  with  the  brute-ani- 
mals^ is  in  itfetf  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  but  perfedly  in- 
different. 
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^CHAP>  L   different.     Then  only  it  becomes  Vicious,  when  it  is  done  in  op- 

pofition  to  fome  principle  of  firperior  importance  and  authority. 
And  it  may  be  virtuous,  if  done  for  foilie  important  or  worthy 
end. 

Appetites,  confidercd  in  themfelVes,  are  neither  focial  princi- 
ples of  action,  nor  felfifh.  They  cannot  be  called  focial,  be- 
caufc  they  imply  no  concern  for  the  good  of  others.  Nor  can. 
they  juftly  be  called  felfifti,  though  they  be  commonly  referred 
to  that  clafs.  An  appetite  draws  us  to  a  certain  objedV,  without 
regard  to  its  being  good  for  Us,  or  ilL  There  is  no  fdlf-love  im- 
plied in  it  any  more  than  benevolence.  We  fee,  'that,  in  many 
cafes,  appetite  may  lead  a  man  to  what  be  knows  will  be  to  his 
hurt.  To  call  this  adling  from  felf-loVe,  is  to  pervert  the  mean- 
ing of  words.  It  is  evident,  that,  in  every  cafe  of  this  kind^ 
felf-love  is  iacrificed  ta  appetite.. 

There  are  fome  principles  of  the  human  frame  very  like  to- 
our  appetites,  though  they  do  not  commonly  get  that  name. 

Men  are  made  for  labour  either  of  body  or  mind.  Yet  ex- 
cefUve  labour  hurts  the  powers  of  both.  To  prevent  this  hurt, 
nature  hath  given  to  men,  and  other  animals,  an  uneafy  fenia- 
tibn,  which  always  attends  exceffive  labour,  and  which  we  cill 
fatigue^  wearinefs^  lajfttude.  This  uneafy  fenfation  is  cbnjoined 
with  the  defire  of  reft,  or  iriterniiflion  of 'our  labour.  And  thus 
nature  calls  us  to  reft  when  we  are  weary,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  to  eat  when  we  are  hungry. 

In  both  cafes  there  is  a  defire  of  a  certain  objedl,  and  in  un- 
Cafy  fenfation  accompany ihg  that  defire.  In  both  cafes  the  de- 
fire is  fatiated  by  its  objed,  and  returns  after  Certain  intervals. 
In  this  only  they  differ,  that  in  the  appetites '  firft  itientioned, 
the  uneafy  fenfation  arifes  at  intervals  without  adion,  and  ledds 

to 
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to  a  certain  adion :  la  wearinefs,  the  uneafy  fenfation  arifes     chap,  l 
from  adion  too  long  continuedy  and  leads  to  reft. 

But  nature  intended  that  we  fhould  be  adive^  and  we  need 
fo.me  principle  to  incite  us  to  action,  when  we  happen  not  to  be 
invited  by  any  appetite  or  paflion. 

For  this  pnd,  when  (Irength  and  fpirits  are  recruited  by  reft, 
nature  has  made  total  inadion  as  uneafy  as  exceftlye  labour. 

We  may  call  this  the  principle  of  aSivity.  It  is  moft  conipi- 
cuous  in  children,  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  know  how  ufeful 
and  ueceflary  it  is  for  their  improvement  to  be  conilantly  em- 
ployed. Their  conftant  adlivity  therefore  appears  not  to  pro- 
ceed from  their  having  fome  end  conftantly  in  view,  but  rather 
from  this,  that  they  defire  to  be  always  doing  fomething,  and 
feel  uneaiinefs  in  total  inaction. 

Nor  is  this  principle  confined  to  childhood  5  it  has  great  ef- 
£tOis  in  advanced  life. 

When  a  man  has  neither  hope,  -nor  fear,  nor  defire,  nor  pro- 
ject:, nor  employment,  of  body  or  mind,  one  might  be  apt  to 
think  him  the  happieft  paortal  upon  eai;th,  having  nothing  to  do 
but  to  enjoy  himfelf:  but  we  find  him,  in  fad,  the  moil  un^ 
happy. 

He  is  more  weary  of  inadion  than  ever  he  was  of  excefllve 
labour.  He  is  weary  of  the  world,  and  of  his  own  exiftence  j 
and  is  more  miferable  than  the  failor  wreftling  with  a  ftorm,  or 
the  foldier  mounting  a  breach. 

This  difmal  ftate  is  commonly  the  lot  of  the  man  who  has 
neither  .ei^ercife  of  body  i^or  employment  of  mind.      For  the 

mindy 
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^^^^^Zl3  roiiul,  like  water,  corrupts  and  putrrfies  by  ftagnation,  but  by 

running  purifies  and  refines. 

Befides  the  appetities  which  nature  hath  gi  v^en  us  for  ufeful 
and  neceiTary  purpofes,  we  may  create  appetites  which  nature 
never  gave. 

The  frequent  ufe  of  things  which  ftimulate  the  nervous  (yftem, 
produces  a  languor  when  their  effed  is  gone  off,  and  a  defire 
to  repeat  them.  By  this  means  a  defire  of  a  certain  object  is 
created,  accompanied  by  an  uneafy  fenfation.  Both  are  remo- 
ved for  a  time  by  the  objedl  defired ;  but  they  return  after  a 
certain  interval.  This  differs  from  natural  appetite,  only  in 
being  acquired  by  cuftom.  Such  are  the  appetites  which  fpme 
men  acquire  for  the  ufe  of  tobacco,^  for  opiates,  and  for  intoxi- 
cating liqours. 

Thefe  are  commonly  called  habits,  and  juftly.  But  there  are^ 
different  kinds  of  habits,  even  of  the  adlive  fort,  which  ought  to 
be  diftinguifhed.  Some  habits  produce  only  a  facility  of  doing 
a  thing,  without  any  inclination  to  do  it.  All  arts  are  habits  of 
this  kind,  but  they  cannot  be  called  principles  of  adlion.  Other 
habits  produce  a  pronenefs  to  do  an  action,  without  thought  or 
intention.  Thefe  we  confidered  before  as  mechanical  prin- 
ciples of  action.  There  arc  other  habits  which  produce  a  de- 
fire  of  a  certain  objed,  and  an  uneafy  fenfation,  till  it  is  obtain- 
ed.    It  is  this  lafl  kind  only  that  I  call  acquired  appetites. 

As  it  is  beft  to  preferve^our  natural  appetites,  in  that  tone  and 
degree  of  ftrength  which  nature  gives  them,  fo  we  ought  to  be- 
ware of  acquiring  appetites  which  nature  never, gave.  They 
are  always  ufelefs,  and  very  often  hurtful. 

Although,  as  was  before  obferved,  there  be  neither  virtue  nor 

vice 
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vice  tn  adJting  from  appetite,  there  may  be  much  of  either  in  the    CHAP,  f .  ^ 
management  of  our  appetites.  ^ 

When  appetite  is  oppofed  by  (bme  principle  drawing  a  con- 
trary way,  there  muft  be  a  xleterraination  .of  the  will,  which 
fliAll  prerail,  a«d  this  determination  may  be,  in  a  mo^ral  fenfc, 
right  or  wrong. 

Appetite,  even  in  a  brute-animal,  may  be  reftrained  by  a 
ftrongcr  principle  oppofed  to  it.  A  dog,  when  he  is  hungry 
and  has  mieat  fet  before  him,  may  be  kept  from  touching  it  by 
the  fear  of  immediate  punifhment.  In  this  cafe  his  fear  ope- 
rates more  ftrongly  than  his  deiire. 

Do  we  attribute  any  virtue  to  the  dog  on  this  account?  I 
think  not.  Nor  ihould  we  afcribe  any  virtue  to  a  man  ini  a  like 
caie.  The  animal  is  carried  by  the  (Irongefl  moving  force^  This 
requires  no  exertion^  no  felf-govemment,  but  paffively  to  yield 
to  the  flrongell  impulfe.  This,  I  think,  brutes  always  do ;  there- 
fore we  attribute  to  them,  neit^jer  virtue  nor  vice.  We  confider 
them  as  being  neither  objects  of  moral  approbation,  nor  difap- 
probation. 

But  it  may  happen,  that,  when  appetite  draws  one  way,  it  may 
be  oppofed,  not  by  any  appetite  or  pafllon,  but  by  fome  cool 
principle  of  adton,  which  has  authority  without  any  impulfive 
force :  For  example,  by  fome  interell,  which  is  too  diftant 
to  raife  any  paifion  or  emotion  j  or  by  fome  confideration  of 
decency,  or  of  duty. 

In  cafes  of  this  kind,  the  man  is  convinced  that  he  ought  not 
to  yield  to  appetite,  yet  there  is  not  an  equal  or  a  greater  im- 
pulfe to  oppofe  it.  There  are  circumilances,  indeed,  that  con- 
vince the  judgment,  but  thefe  are  not  fufficient  to  determine  the 
will  ftgainfl  a  Arong  appetite,  without  felf-govemment. 

R  I 
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CHAP.  I-  I  apprehend  that  brute-animals  have  no  power  of  felf.govern* 
ment.  From  their  conftitution,  they  miift  be  led  by  the  appe- 
tite or  paflion  yrhich  is  ttrongeft  for  the  time. 

On  this  account  they  have,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations, 
been  thought  incapable  of  being  governed  by  laws,  though  fome 
of  them  may  be  fubjedls  of  difcipline. 

The  fame  would  be  the  condition  of  man,  if  he  had  no  pow- 
er to  reftrain  appetite,  but  by  a  ftronger  contrary  appetite  or 
paflion.  It  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  prefcribe  laws  to  him  for 
the  government  of  his  adlions.  You  might  as. well  forbid  the 
wind  to  blow,  as  forbid  him  to  follow  whatever  happens  to  give 
the  ftrongeft  prefent  impulfe. 

'  Every  one  knows^  that  when  appetite  draws  one  way,  duty, 
decency,  or  even  intereft,  may  draw  the  contrary  way  ;  and  that 
appetite  may  give  a  ftronger  impulfe  than  any  one  of  thefe,  or 
even  all  of  them  conjoined.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that,  in  every 
cafe  of  this  kind,  appetite  ought  to  yield  to  any  of  thefe  princi- 
ples when  it  ftands  oppofed  to  them.  It  is  in  fuch  cafes  that 
felf-govemment  is  neceflary. 

The  man  who  fuiFcrs  himfelf  to  be  led  by  appetite  to  do  what 
he  knows  he  ought  not  to  do,  has  an  immediate  and  natural 
convidlion  that  he  did  wrong,  and  might  have  done  otherwife  ; 
and  therefore  he  condemns  himfelf,  and  confefles  that  he  yield- 
ed to  an  appetite  which  ought  to  have  been  under  his  com<^ 
mand. 

Thus  it.  appears,  that  though  our  natural  appetites  have  in 
themfelves  neither  virjtue  nor  vice,,  though  the  ading  merely 
from  appetite,  when  there  is  no  principle  of  greater  authority 
to  oppofe  it,  be  a  matter  indiflerent ;  yet  there  may  be  a  great 
deal  of  virtue  or  of  vice  in  the  management  of  our  appetites ; 
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and  that  the  power  of  felf-goverament  is  nece0ary  for  their  re-   chap,  il 
gulatioQ« 


CHAP.         IL 


Of  Deftres. 


ANOTHER  clafs  of  animal  principles  of  adion  in  man,  I 
(hall,  for  want  6f  a  better  fpecific  name,  call  dejires. 

They  are  diftinguifhed  from  appetites  by  this  :  That  there  is 
not  an  uneafy  fenfation  proper  to  each,  and  always  accompany- 
ing it ;  and  that  they  are  not  periodical,  but  conftant,  not  being 
fated  with  their  objeds  for  a  time,  as  appetites  are. 

The  defires  I  have  in  view,  are  chiefly  thefe  three,  the  defire 
of  power,  the  defire  of  efleem,  and  the  defire  of  knowledge. 

We  may,  I  think,  perceive  fbme  degree  of  thefe  principles  in 
brute-animals  of  the  more  fagacious  kind ;  but  in  man  they  are 
much  more  conipicuous,  and  have  a  larger  fphere. 

In  a  herd  of  black  cattle  there  is  a  rank  and  fubordination. 
When  a  ftranger  i$  introduced  into  the  herd,  he  muft  fight  every 
one  till  his  rank  is  fettled.  Then  he  yields  to  the  ftronger  and 
afiumes  authority  over  the  weaker.  The  cafe  is  much  the  fame 
in  the  crew  of  a  fliip  of  war. 

As  foon  as  men  aflbciate  together,  the  defire  of  fiiperiority 
difcovers  itfelf.  In  barbarous  tribes,  as  well  as  among  the  gre- 
garious kinds  of  animals,  rank  is  determined  by  ftrength,  cou- 
rage, fwiftnefii,  or  fudh  other  qualities.  Among  civilized  na- 
tions, many  things  of  a  different  kind  give  power  and  rank ; 

R  2  places 
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CHAP.  IL  places  in  govemment^  titles  of  honour,  riches,  wifdom,  elo- 
quence, virtue,  and  even  the  reputation  of  thefe.  All  thefe  are 
either  different  fpecies  of  power,  or  means  of  acquiring  it ;  and 
when  they  are  fought  for  that  end,  mull  be  confidered  as  ioflan- 
ees  of  the  defire  of  power. 

The  defire  of  efteem  is  not  peculiar  to  man,  A  dog  exults  in 
the  approbation  and  applaufe  of  his  mafter,  and  is  humbled  by 
his  difpleafure.  But  In  man  this  defire  is  much  more  confpi- 
cuous,  and  operates  in  a  thouiand  diflerent  ways« 

Hence  it  is  that  fo  very  few  are  proof  againft  flattery,  when 
it  is  not  very  grofs.  We  wifh  to  be  well  in  the  opinion  of  o- 
thers,  and  therefore  are  prone  to  interpret  in  our  own  favour, 
the  figns  of  their  good  opinion,  even  when  they  are  ambiguous* 

There  are  few  injuries  that  are  not  more  eafy  to  be  born  than 
contempt. 

We  cannot  always  avoid  feeing,  in  the  condudt  of  others, 
things  that  move  contempt ;  but,  in  alt  polite  circles,  the  figns 
ef  it  muft  be  fuj^refiied,  otherwife  men  could  not  converfe  to- 
gether. 

ar 

As  there  is  no  quality,  common  to  good  and  bad  men,  more 
efteemed  than  courage,  nor  any  thing  in  a  man  more  the  ob«* 
jedfc  of  contempt  than  cowardice ;  hence  every  man  defires  t^ 
be  thought  a  man  of  courage  ;  and  -the  reputation  of  cowardice 
is  worfe  than  death.  How  many  have  died  to  avoid  being 
thought  cowards  ?  How  many,  for  the  fame  realbn,  have  done 
what  made  them  unhappy  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

I  believe  many  a  tragical  event,  if  traced  to  its  fource  in  hu- 
man nature,  might  be  referred  to  the  defire  of  efttem,  or  the 
dread  of  contempt..  .        ' 

In 
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In  brote^snimals  there  is  fo  little  that  can  be  called  kno^-  ?HAP.  U. 
fedge,  that  the  defire  of  it  can  make  no  confiderable  figure  in 
them.  Yet  I  have  feen  a  cat,  when  brought  into  a  new  habita- 
tion, examine  with  care  erery  eorner  of  it,  and  anxious  to  know 
every  lurking  place,  and  the  avenues  to  it.  And  I  believe  the 
fame  thing  may  be  obferved  in  many  other  fpecies,  efpeci- 
ally  in  thofe  that  are  liable  to  be  hunted  by  man,  or  by  other 
animals. 

But  the  defire  of  knowledge  in  the  human  fpecies,  is  a  prin* 
ciple  that  cannot  efcape  our  obfervation» 

The  curiofity  of  children  is  the  princijple  that  occupies  mofl 
of  their  time  while  they  are  awake.  What  they  can  handle 
they  examine  on  all  fides,  and  often  break  in  pieces,  in  order  to 

diCcover  what  is  within. 

% 

When  men  grow  up  their  curiofity  does  not  ceafe,  but  is  em- 
ployed upon  other  objefts.  Novelty  is  confidered  as  one  great 
fource  of  the  pleafures  of  tafle,  and  indeed  is  neceflary,  in  one 
degree  or  other,  to  give  a  relifk  to  them  alL 

When  we  fpeak  of  the  defire  of  knowledge  as  a  principle  of 
a^ion  in  man,  we  mufl  not  confine  it  to  the  purfuits  of  the  Phi« 
lofopher,  or  of  the  literary  man.  The  defire  of  knowledge  dif^ 
covers  itfelf,.  in  one  perfbn,  by  an  avidity  to  know  the  fcandal 
of  the  village,  and  who  makes  love,  and  to  whom ;  in  another, 
to  know  the  economy  of  the  next  family  ;  in  another,  to  know 
what  the  pofi  tarings,  and^  in  another,  to  trace  the  path  of  a  new 


When  men  fhew  an  anxiety,  and  take  pains  to  know  what  is 
of  no  moment,  and  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  themfelves  or  to  others, 
this  is  trifling,  and  Vain  curiofity.  It  is  a  culpable  weaknefs  and 
foUy ;.  but  fi:iiL  k  is  the  'wron^  direction  of  a  natural  principle  ; 

and 
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CHAR  n.   and  (hews  the  force  of  that  principle,  more  than  when  it  is  di* 
reded  to  matters  worthy  to  he  known^ 

I  think  it  unnecefiary  to  nfe  argaments  to  (how,  that  the  de- 
'fires  of  power,  of  efteem,  and  of  knowledge,  are  natural  prin* 
ciples  in  the  conftitution  of  man.  Thofe  who  are  not  conrinced 
t)f  this  .by  refleding  upon  their  own  feelings  and  ifentimentSi 
will  not  eafily  be  convinced  by  arguments. 

Power^  efteem  and  knowledge,  are  fo  ufeful  for  many  purpofes, 
that  it  is  eafy  to  refolve  the  defire  of  them  into  other  principles. 
Thofe  who  do  fo  muft  maintain,  that  we  never  defire  thefe  ob- 
jedts  for  their  own  fakes,  but  as  means  only  of  procuring  plea- 
iiire,  or  fomething  which  is  a  natural  objed  of  defire.  This^ 
indeed,  was  the  dodlrine  of  Epicurus  -,  and  it  has  had  its  vota- 
ries in  modern  times.  But  it  has  been  obferved,  that  men  de- 
fire pofihumous  fame,  which  can  procure  no  pleafure. 

Epicurus  himfelf^  though  he  believed  that  he  fhould  have  no 
exlflence  after  death,  was  fb  defirous  to  be  remembered  with 
efieem,  that,  by  his  laft  will,  he  appointed  his  heirs  to  comme- 
morate his  birth  annually,  and  to  give  a  monthly  feaft  to  his 
difciples,  upon  the  twentieth  day  of  the  moon.  What  pleafure 
could  this  give  to  Epicurus  when  he  had  no  exigence  ?  On 
this  account,  Cicero  juflly  obferves,  that  his  dodrine  was  re- 
futed by  his  own  pradice. 

Innumerable  inflances  occur  in  life,  of  men  who  {acrifice 
eafe,  pleafure,  and  every  thing  elfe,  to  the  luft  of  power,  of 
fame,  or  even  of  knowledge.  It  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  men 
fhould  facrifice  the  end  to  what  they  defire  only  as  the  means 
of  promoting  that  end. 

The.  natural  defires  I  have  mentioned  are,  in  diemfelves,  nei- 
ther virtuous  nor  vicious.     They  jtre  parts  af  our  confUtution^ 

and 
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mtd  ought  to  be  regulated  and  reflrained,  when  they  ftand  in   CHAP.  IL 
competition  with  more  important  principles*.    But  to  eradicate 
them  if  it  were  poffible,  (and  I  believe  it  is  not)  would  only  be 
Hke  cutting  ofFa  leg  or  an  arm,  that  is,  making  ourfelves  other 
creatures  than  God  has  made  us- 

They  cannot,   with   propriety,,   be  called  felfifh  principles^ 
though  they  have  commonly  been  accounted  fuch. 

When  power  is  defired  for  its  own  fake,  and  not  as  the  mean» 
in  order  to  obtain  fomething  elfe,  this  defire  is  neither  felfifh  noc 
focial.  When  a  man  defires  power  as  the  means  of  doing  good  to^ 
ethers^  this  is  benevolence.  When  he  defires  it  only  as  the 
means  of  promoting  his  own  good,  this  is  felf-love.  But  when  he 
defires  it  for  its  own  fake,  this  only  can  properly  be  called  the 
defire  of  power ;  and  it  implies  neither  felf-love  nor  benevo- 
lence^ The  fame  thing  may  be  applied  to  the  defires  of  efteenx. 
and  of  kno^ledge^ 

The  wife  intention  of  nature  in  giving  us  thefe  defires,  is  no-, 
lefs  evident  than  in  giving  our  natural  appetites. 

Without  the  natural  appetites,  reafon,  as  was  before  obferved^. 
would  be  infufEcient,  either  for  the  prefervation  of  the  indivi- 
dual, or  the  continuation  of  the  fpeeies  y  and  without  the  natu- 
ral defires  we  have  mentioned,  human  virtue  would  be  infuffi- 
eient  to  influence  mankind  to  a  tolerable  condudt.  in  fociety. 

To  thefe  natural  defires,  common^  to  good  and  to  bad  men, 
it  is  owing,  that  a  man,  who  has  little  or  no  regard  to  virtue, 
may  notwithftanding  be  a  good  member  of  fociety.  It  is  true, 
indeed,,  that  perfedl  virtue,  joined  with,  perfed.  knowledge, 
would  make  both  our  appetites  and  defires  unnecefiary  incum- 
brances of  our  nature  ;  but  as  human  knowledge  and  human 

virtue 
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CHAP,  I!,  virtue  arc  both  very  imperfeiSt,  thefe  appetites  and  defires  arc 

neceflary  Aipplements  to  our  imperfedions. 

Society,  among  men,  could  not  fubfifl  without  a  certain  de- 
gree of  that  regularity  of  condudl  which  virtue  prefcribes.  To 
this  regularity  of  condud,  men  who  have  no  virtue  are  induced 
by  a  regard  to  charader,  fometimes  by  a  regard  to  iacereft* 

Even  in  thofe  who  are  not  deftitute  of  virtue,  a  regard  to  cha- 
radler  is  often  an  ufeful  auxiliary,  to  it,  when  both  principles 
concur  in  their  diredion. 

The  puriuits  of  power,  of  fame,  and  of  knowledge,  require  a 
felf-command  no  lefs  than  virtue  does.  In  our  behaviour  towards 
our  fellow-creatures,  they  generally  lead  to  that  very  condud 
which  virtue  requires*  I  fay  generally^  for  this,  no  doubt,  ad- 
mits of  exceptions,  e^cially  in  the  cafe  of  ambition,  or  the 
defire  of  power. 

The  evils  which  ambition  has  produced  in  the  world  are  a 
common  topic  of  declamation.  But  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
that  where  it  has  led  to  one  adion  hurtful  to  fociety,  it  has  led 
to  ten  thoufand  that  are  beneficial  to  iti  And  we  juflly  look 
upon  the  want  of  ambition  as  one  of  the  mod  unfavourable* 
fymptoms  in  a  man's  temper. 

The  defires  of  efteem  and  of  knowledge  are  highly  ufeful  to 
fociety,  as  well  as  the  defire  of  power,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
arc  lefs  dangerous  in  their  exceffes. 

Although  aftions  proceeding  merely  from  the  love  of  power, 
of  reputation,  or  of  knowledge,  cannot  be  accounted  virtuous^ 
or  be  entitled  to  moral  approbation ;  yet  we  aUow  them  to  be 
manly,  ingenuous,  and  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature  > 

and 
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and  therefore  they  are  entitled  to  a  degree  of  eftimation,  fupe-  CHAP.  IL 
rior  to  thofe  which  proceed  from  mere  appetite. 

Alexander  the  Great  deferred  that  epithet  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  when  eafe  and  pleafure,  and  every  appetite,  were 
facrificed  to  the  love  of  glory  and  power.  But  when  we  view 
hina  conquered  by  oriental  luxury,  and  ufing  his  power  to  grati- 
fy his  paiGons  and  appetites,  he  finks  in  our  efteem,  and  feems 
to  forfeit  the  title  whicji  he  had  acquired. 

» 

Sardanafalus,  who  is  (aid  to  have  purfued  pleafure  as  ea- 
gerly as  Alexander  purfued  glory,  never  obtained  from  man- 
kind the  appellation  of  the  Great. 

Appetite  is  the  principle  of  moft  of  the  adions  of  brutes,  and 
we  account  it  brutal  in  a  man  to  employ  himfelf  chieJfly  in  the 
gratification  of  his  appetites.  The  defires  of  power,  of  efteem, 
and  of  knowledge,  are  capital  parts  in  the  conftitution  of  man ; 
and  the  adions  proceeding  from  them,  though  not  properly  vir- 
tuous, are  human  and  manly  ;  and  they  claim  a  jufl  fuperiority 
over  thofe  that  proceed  from  appetite.  This,  I  think,  is  the  uni- 
verfal  and  unbiaflied  judgment  of  mankind.  Upon  what  ground 
this  judgment  is  founded^  may  deferve  to  be  confidered  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  defires  we  have  mentioned  are  not  only  highly  ufeful  in 
fociety,  and  in  their  nature  more  noble  than  our  appetites,  they 
are  likewife  the  mod  proper  engines  that  can  be  ufed  in  the  edu- 
cation and  difeipline  of  men. 

In  training  brute-animals  to  fuch  habits  as  they  are  capable 
of,  the  fear  of  puniihment  is  the  chief  inftrument  to  be  ufed. 
But  in  training  men  of  ingenuous  difpofition,  ambition  to  excel, 
and  the  love  of  efteem,  are  much  nobler  and  more  powerful 

S  ei^ines, 
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CHAP.  IL  engines,  by  which  they  may  be  led  to  worthy  condudt,  and 
trained  to  good  habits. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  thcdefires  we  have  mentioned  are 
very  friendly  to  real  virtue,  and  make  it  more  eafy  to  be  ac- 
quired. 

A  man  that  Is  not  quite  abandoned  muft  behave  fo  in  fociety 
as  to  preferve  fome  degree  of  reputation.  This  every  man  de- 
fires  to  do,  and  the  greater  part  adually  do  it.  In  order  to  this, 
he  muft  acquire  the  habit  of  reftraining  his  appetites  and  paf-' 
iions  within  the  bounds  which  common  decency  requires,  and  (b 
as  to  make  himfelf  a  tolerable  member  of  (bciety,  if  not  an  ufeful 
and  agreeable  one* 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many,  from  a  regard  to  charadler 
and  to  the  opinion  of  others,  are  led  to  make  themfelves  both 
ujfeful  and  agreeable  members  of  fociety,  in.  whom  a  fenfe  of 
duty  has  but  a  fmall  influence^ 

Thus  men,  living  in  fociety,  efpecially  in  polifhed  fociety,  are 
tamed  and  civilized  by  the  principles  that  are  common  to  good 
and  bad  men.  They  are  taught  to  bring  their  appetites  and  paf- 
fions  under  due  reftraint  before  the  eyes  of  men,  which  makes  it 
more  eafy  to  bring  them  under  the  rein  of  virtue. 
• 

As  a  horfe  that  is  broken  is  more  eafily  managed  than  an  un- 
broken colt,  fo  the  man  who  has  undergone  the  difcipline  of  focie- 
ty is  more  tradable,  and  is  in  an  excellent  ft^ate  of  preparation  for 
the  difcipline  of  virtue  ;  and  that  felf-command,  which  is  ne- 
ceflary  in  the  race  of  ambition  and  honour,  is  an  attainment  of 
no  ftoall  importance  in  the  courfe  of  virtue. 

For  this  reafon,  I  apprehend,  they  e^rr  very  grofsly  who  con- 
ceive the  life  of  a  hermit  to  be  favourable  to  a  courfe  of  virtue. 

The 
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The  hermit,  no  doubt,  is  free  from  fome  temptations  to  vice,    CHAP,  il 
but  he  is  deprived  of  many  ftrong  inducements  to  felf-govem- 
ment,  as  well  as  of  every  opportunity  of  exercifing  the  focial 
virtues. 

f 

A  very  ingenious  author  has  refolved  our  moral  fentiments 
refpeding  the  virtues  of  felf-govemment,  into  a  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  men.  This  I  think  is  giving  a  great  deal  too  much 
to  the  love  of  efteem,  and  putting  the  fhadow  of  virtue  in  place 
of  the  (ubflance ;  but  that  a  regard  to  the  opinion  of  others  is, 
in  moil  inftances  of  our  external  behaviour,,  a  great  inducement 
to  good  condud,  cannot  be  doubted.  For,  whatever  men  may 
pradice  themlelves,  they  will  always  approve  of  that  in  others 
which  they  think  right. 

It  was  before  obferved,  that,  befides  the  appetites  which  na- 
ture  has  given  us,  we  may  acquire  appetites  which,  by  indul- 
gence, become  as  importunate  as  the  natural.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  applied  to  defires. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  acquired  defires  is  that  of  mo- 
ney, which,  in  commercial  ftates,  will  be  found  in  moft  men, 
in  one  degree  or  other,  and,  in  fome  men,  fwallows  up  every 
other  defire,  appetite  and  pailion. 

The  defire  of  money  can  then  only  be  accounted  a  principle 
of  adion,  when  it  is  defired  for  its  own  fake,  ^d  not  merely  as 
the  means  of  procuring  fomething  elfe. 

It  feems  evident,  that  there  is  in  mifers  (uch  a  defire  of  mo- 
ney ;  and,  I  fuppofe,  no  man  will  fay  that  it  is  natural,  or  a  part 
of  our  original  conftitution.     It  feems  (o  be  the  efifed  of  habit. 

In  commercial  nations,  money  is  an  inftrument  by  which  al- 
moft  every  thing  may  be  procured  that  is  defired.     Being  ufeful 

S  2  for 
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CHAP,  ir,    for  many  different  purpofes  as  the  means,  (bme  men  lofe  fight 

of  the  end,  and  tenninate  their  defire  upon  the  means.  Money 
is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  power,  putting  a  man  in  condition  to  do 
many  things  which  he  could  not  do  without  it;  and  power  is  a 
natural  objed  of  defire,  even  when  it  is  not  exercifed. 

In  like  manner,  a  man  may  acquire  the  defire  of  a  title  oi 
honour,  of  an  equipage,  of  an  eftate. 

Although  our  natural  defircs  are  highly  beneficial  to  focietyy 
and  even  aiding  to  virtue,  yet  acquired  defires  are  not  only  ufe* 
lefs,  but  hurtful  and  even  difgracefiiL 

No  man  is  afliamed  to  own,  that  he  loves  power,  that  he  loves 
efteem,  that  he  loves  knowledge,  for  their  own  fake.  There 
may  be  an  excefs  in  the  love  of  thefe  things,  which  is  a  ble- 
mifh ;  but  there  is  a  degree  of  it,  which  is  natural,  and  is  no 
blemifh.  To  love  money,  titles  or  equipage,  on  any  other  ac<» 
count  than  as  they  are  ufeful  or  ornamental,  h  allowed  by  ali 
to  be  weaknefs  and  folly. 

The  natural  defires  I  have  been  confidering,  though  they 
cannot  be  called  Jbcial  principles  of  action  in  the  common  fenfe 
of  that  word,  fince  it  is  not  their  object  to  procure  any  good  or 
benefit  to  others,  yet  they  have  fiich  a  relation  to  fociety,  as  to 
ihew  mod  evidently  the  intention  of  nature  to  be^  that  man 
fiiould  live  in  foclfety. 

The  defire  of  knowledge  is  not  more  natural  than  is  the  de- 
fire of  communicating  our  knowledge.  Even  power  would  be 
lefs  valued  if  there  were  no  opportunity  of  (hewing  it  to  others* 
It  derives  half  its  value  from  that  circumftance.  And  as  to  the 
defire  of  efieem,  it  can  have  no  pofiible  gratification  but  in  lb- 
ciety» 

Thde 
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Thefe  parts  of  our  conftitution,  therefore,  are  evidently  in-  CHAP.iil 
tended  for  focial  life ;  and  it  is  not  more  evident  that  birds  were 
made  for  flying  and  fiflies  for  fwimming.  than  that  man,  endow- 
ed  with  a  natural  defire  of  power,  of  efteem,  and  of  knowledge^ 
is  made^  not  for  the  favage  and  folitary  ftate,  but  for  living  ixt 
fociety. 


CHAP.         III. 
Of  Benevolent  j^eSion  in  general. 

m 

WE  have  feen  how,  by  infiindt  and  habit,  a  kind  of  me- 
chanical principles,  man,  without  any  expence  of 
thought,  without  deliberation  or  will,  is  led  to  many  adions, 
neceflary  for  his  prefervation  and  well-being,  which,  without 
thofe  principles,  all  his  (kill  and  wifdom  would  not  have  beea 
able  to  accompliih.^ 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  his  deliberate  and  voluntajry 
anions  are  to  be  guided  by  his  reafon. 

But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  he  is  a  voluntary  agjent  long 
before  be- has  the  ufe  of  reafon.  Reafon  and  virtue,  the  prero* 
gatives  of  man,  are  of  the  lateft  growth.  They  come  to  matu-* 
rity  by  flow  degrees,  and  are  too  weak,  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  Tpecies,  to  fecure  the  prefervation  of  individuals  and  of  com« 
munities,  and  to  produce  that  varied  fcene  of  human  life,  in 
which  they  are  to  be  exercifed  and  improved. 

• 

Therefore  the  wife  Author  of  our  being  hath  implanted  in 
human  nature  many  inferior  principles  of  adion,  which,  with 
little  or  no  aid  of  reafon  or  virtue,  preferve  the  fpecies,  and  pro- 
duce the  various  exertions,  and  the  various  changes  and  revolu* 
tions  which  wc  obferve  upon  the  theatre  of  life. 

In 
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CHAP.  III.       In  this  bufy  (bene,  reafon  and  virtue  have  accefs  to  aA  their 

parts,  and  do  often  produce  great  and  good  efiedts ;  but  whe* 
ther  they  interpofe  or  not,  there  are  adlors  of  an  inferior  order 
that  will  carry  on  the  play,  and  produce  a  variety  of  events^ 
good  or  bad. 

Reafon,  if  it  were  perfed,  would  lead  men  to  ufe  the  proper 
means  of  preferving  their  own  lives,  and  continuing  their  kind. 
But  the  Author  of  our  being  hath  not*  thought  fit  to  leave  this 
tafk  to  reafon  alone,  otherwife  the  race  would  long  ago  have 
been  extind:.  He  hath  given  us,  in  common  with  other  ani- 
mals,  appetites,  by  which  thofe  important  purpofes  are  fecured, 
whether  men  be  wife  or  foolifh,  virtuous  or  vicious. 

Reafon,  if  it  were  perfed,  would  lead  men  neither  to  lofe  the 
benefit  of  their  adlive  powers  by  inadlivity,  nor  to  overftrain 
them  by  exceflive  labour.  But  nature  hath  given  a  powerful 
affiflant  to  reafon,  by  making  inactivity  a  grievous  punifliment 
to  itfelf  i  and  by  annexing  the  pain  of  lailitude  to  exceflive 
labour. 

Reafon,  if  it  were  perfed,  would  lead  us  to  defire  power,  know- 
ledge, and  the  efteem  and  afifedion  of  our  fellow-men,  as  means 
of  promoting  our  own  happinefs,  and  of  being  ufeful  to  others. 
Here  again,  nature,  to  fupply  the  defeds  of  reafon,  hath  given 
us  a  ftrong  natural  defire  of  thofe  objeds,  which  leads  us  to  pur- 
fiie  them  without  regard  to  their  utility. 

Thefe  principles  we  have  already  confidered  j  and,  we  may 
obferve,  that  all  of  them  have  things,  not  perfons,  for  their  ob- 
jeft.  They  neither  imply  any  good  nor  ill  afledion  towards 
any  other  perfpn,  nor  even  towards  ourfelves.  They  cannot 
therefore,  with  propriety,  be  called  either  felfijb  ox  foetal.  But 
there  are  various  principles  of  adion  in  man,  which  have  per- 
fons for  their  immediate  objed,  and  imply,  in  their  very  nature^ 

our 
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our  being  well  or  ill  afleded  to  fome  perfon,  or,  at  leaft,  to  fome   chap,  iii- 
animated  being. 

•  ^  - 

Such  principles  I  fhall  call  by  the  general  name  of  affeSions  i 
whether  they  difpofe  us  to  do  good  or  hurt  to  others. 

Perhaps,  in  giving  them  this  general  name,  I  extend  the  meaning 
of  the  word  affe£tton  beyond  its  common  ufe  in  difcqurfe.  Indeed 
our  language  feems  in  this  to  have  departed  a  little  from  analogy  : 
For  we  ufe  the  verb  affeSiy  and  the  participle  affcQcdy  in  an  indif-  / 

ferent  itxS^^  fb  that  they  may  be  joined  either  with  good  or  ill, 
A  man  may  be  faid  to  be  ill  aflefted  towards  another  man,  or 
well  afFecSed.  But  the  word  affeSiotty  which,  according  to  ana- 
logy, ought  to  have  the  fame  latitude  of  fignification  with  that 
from  which  it  is  derived,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  applicable 
to  ill  afFedtions  as  well  as  to  good,  feems,  by  cuftom,  to  be  li- 
mited to  good  afFedions.  When  we  fpeak  of  having  aflfedion 
for  any  perfon,  it  is  always  underftood  to  be  a  benevolent  af- 
fe(3:ion. 

Malevolent  principles,  fuch  as  anger,  refentment,  envy,  are 
not  commonly  called  affedlionsj  but  rather  pajjions. 

I  take  the  reafon  of  this  to  be,  that  the  malevolent  afiedions 
are  almofl:  always  accompanied  with  that  perturbation  of  mind 
which  we  properly  call  pajjion  j  and  this  paffion,  being  the  moil 
confpicuous  ingredient,  gives  its  name  to  the  whole. 

Even  love,  when  it  goes  beyond  a  certain  degree,  is  called  a 
paJJlon.  But  it  gets  not  that  name  when  it  is  fo  moderate  as  not 
to  difcompofe  a  man's  mind,  nor  deprive  him  in  any  meafure  of 
the  government  of  himfelf. 

As  we  give  the  name  of  paffion^  even  to  benevolent  affeftion 
\^beii  it.  is  fo  vehement  as  to  difcompofe  the  mind,  fo,.I  think, 

without 
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give  the  name  of  affeSkn  even  to  malevolent  prindples,  \\rhen 
unattended  with  that  difturbance  of  mind  ^hich  commoniy, 
though  not  always,  goes  along  with  iiiem/  and  ow^hich  iiMSBLide 
them  get  the  name  oi  paffions. 

. »  »  ■  - 

The: principles  which  lead  us  immediately  to  defire  the  good 
.  of  otbers,  and  thofe  that  lead  us  to  defire  their  hurt,  agree^in 
thi^  thsrt  perfons,  and  not  things,  are  their  immedia&e  obje^. 
Both  imply  our  being  fome  way  affe^ed  towards  the  perfon. 
They  ought  therefore  to  have  fome  common  name  to  exprefs 
what  is  common  in  their  nature ;  and  I  know  no  name  mose 
proper  for  this  than  affection. 

Taking  a£[edion  therefore  in  this  extenfive  fenfe,  our  afiec- 
tions  are  very  natorally  divided  into  benevolent  and  malevolent^ 
according  as  they  imply  our  being  well  or  ill  a£fe(£led  towards 
their  object. 

There  are  fome  things  common  to  all  benevolent  a£fedions^ 
others  wherein  they  differ. 

They  differ  both  in  the  feeling,  or  fenfation,  which  is  an  in- 
gredient in  all  of  them,  and  in  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
directed. 

They  all  agree  in  two  things,  to  wit,  That  the  feeling  which 
accompajiies  them  is  agreeable ;  and  that  they  imply  a  defire 
of  good  and  happinefs  to  their  objed. 

The  affection  we  bear  to  a  parent,  to.  a  child,  to  a  benefactor, 
to  a  perfon  in  diitrefs,  to  a  mifirers,  difier^not  more  in  their  ob- 
ject, than  in  the  feelings  they  produce  in  che  OMnd.  We  have 
not  names  to  exprefs  the  differences  of  theie  feeliXigs,  but  every 
man  is  confcious  of  a  difference.  Yet,  with  all  this  difference, 
they  agree  in  being  agreeable  feelings. 

I 
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I  know  lia  exception  to  this  rule,  if  we  diflinguiih,  as  we  CHAP.  III. 
ought^  the  feeling  which  naturally  and  necellarily  attends  the 
kind  afTedtion^  from  thofe  which  accidentally^  in  certain  cir- 
camftauces,  it  may  produce. 

The  parental  affection  is  an  agreeable  feeling ;  but  it  makes  * 
the  misfortune  or  milbehaviour  of  a  child  give  a  deeper  wound 
to  the  niind.  Pity  is  an  agreeable  feeling,  yet  diftrefs,  which 
we  are  not  able  to  relieve,  may  give  a  painful  Xympathy.  Love 
to  one  of  the  other  fex  is  an  agreeable  feeling ;  but  where  it 
does  not  meet  with  a  proper  return,  it  may  give  the  mod  pun-^ 
gent  diArefs. 

The  joy  and  comfort  of  human  life  confifts  in  the  reciprocal 
exercife  of  kind  afFedtions,  and  without  them  life  would  be  unde* 
firable« 

It  has  been  obferved  by  LordSHAFT£SBURY,  and  by  many  other 
judicious  moralifts,  That  even  the  epicure  and  the  debauchee, 
who  are  thought  to  place  all  their  happinefs  in  the  gratifica- 
tions of  fenfe,  and  to  purfue  thefe  as  their  only  objed:,  can  find 
no  relifh  in  folitary  indulgences  of  this  kind^  but  in  thofe  only 
that  ar&  mixed  with  ibcial  intercourfe^  and  a  reciprocal  exchange 
of  kind  af!e£tions, 

» 

Cicero  has  obferved,  that  the  'word  convivium^  which.  In  Latin 
fignifies  a  feafl,  is  not  borrowed  from  eating  or  from  drinking, 
but  from  that  focial  intercourfe  which,  being  the  chief  part  of 
fuch  an  entertainment,  gives  the  name  to  the  whole. 

Mutual  kind  aftedions  are  undoubtedly  the  balm  of  life,  and 
of  all  the  enjoyments  common  to  good  and  bad  n>en,  are  the 
chief*  If  a  man  had  no  perfon  whom  he  loved  or  efleemed,  no 
perfbn  who  loved  or  eftqemed  him,  how  wretched  mofl  his  con- 

T  dition 
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CHAP.  III. 


I 

\ 


dition  be  !     Surely  a  man  capable  of  refledlioii  would  chufe  to 
pafs  out  of  exiftence,  rather  than  to  live  in  fucli  a  ftate. 

It  has  been,  by  the  Poets,  reprefented  as  the  ftate  of  fome 
bloody  and  barbarous  tyrants  ;  but  Poets  are  allowed  to  paint 
a  Httle  beyond  the  life.  Atreus  is  reprefented  as  faying,  Ode- 
rint  dum  metuant.  "  I  care  not  for  their  hatred,  providing  they 
"  dread  my  power."  I  believe  there  never  was  a  man  fo  dif- 
pofed  towards  all  mankind.  The  moft  odious  tyrant  that  ever 
was,  will  have  his  favourites,  whofe  afFedtion  he  eiideavours  to 
deferve  or  to  bribe,  and  to  whom  he  bears  fome  good  will. 

We  may  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  all  benevo- 
lent affcdlions  are,  in  their  nature,  agreeable  ;  and  that,  next 
to  ia'  good  confcience,  to  which  they  are  always  frifendly,  and 
never  can  be  adverfe,  they  make  the  capital  part  of  human  hap- 
pinefs. 

Another  ingredient  eflentral  to  every  benevolent  affedion^ 
and  from  which  it  takes  the  name,  is  a  defire  of  the  good  and 
happinefsof  the  objeS* 

«  * 

TThe  objedt  of  benevolent  afffedion  therefore,  muft  be  fome  be- 
ing capable  of  happinefs.  When  we  fpeak  of  affedlion  to  a  houfe, 
or  to  any  inanimate  thing,  the  word  has  a  different  meaning.  For 
that  which  has  no  capacity  of  enjoyment,  or  of  fufFering,  may 
be  an  obje^Jl  of  liking  or  difguft,  but  cannot  poflibly  be  an  ob- 
jeS  either  of 'benevolent  or  malevolent  atfedion. 


4         <  « 


A  thing  may  be  defired  either  on  its  own  account,,  or  as  the 
means  in  order  to  fomething  elfe.  '  That  only  caii  properly  be 
called  an  objed  of  defire,  which  is  defired  upon  its  own  account; 
and  it  is  only  fiich  defires  that  I  call  principles  of  a^ion.  When 
any  thing  is  defired  as  the  means  only,  therie  muft  be  an  end 

for 
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for  ^hich  it  is  defired  ;  and   the  defire  of  the  end  is,  in  this   CHAp.in. 
cafe,  the  principle  of  adion*     The  means  are  ,defired  only  as 
they  tend  to  that  end ;  and  if  different,  or  even  contrary  means 
tended  to  the  fame  end,  they  would  be  equally  defired. 

On  this  account  I  confider  thofe  affedUonsL  only  as  benevo- 
l^nty  where  the  good  of  the  obje<ft  is  defired  ultimately,  and 
not  as  the  me?lns  <>nly,  in  order  to  {bmething  elfe. 

•  ■ 

To  fay  that  we  defire  the  good  of  others,  only  In  order  to 
procure  fome  ple^fure  or  good  to  ourfelves,  is  to  fay  that  there 
is  no  benevolent  s^^e^ion  in  human  nature. 

This  indeed  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  Philofophers,  both 
ip  ancient  aaid  in  lertet  tiniei.  .  I  intend  riot  to  examine  this  opi- 
nion in  this  place^  conceiving  it  proper ;  to  give  that  view,  of  the 
principles  of  adiolt  in  ma'n,  which  appears  to  me  to  be;  juft,  be-: 
fore  I  examine  the  fyftems  wherein  they  have  been  raiftaken  or 
i][tifreprefented» 

I  obferve  only  at  prefent,  that  it  appears  .as^  unreasonable  tb" 
refolve  all  our  benevolent  affedlions  into  felf-love,  as  it  would 
be  ta  refolve. hunger  afad  third  into  felf-fDvek 

Thefe  appetites  are  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Benevolent  affedions  are  no  left  neceflary  for  the  pre- 
fervation of  fociety  among  men,  without  which  man  would  be-: 
come  an  eafy  prey  to  the  beads  of  the  field. 

We  are  placed  in  this  world,  by'  the  Author  of  our  being, 
furrounded  with  many  objedts  that  are  necefl!ary  or  ufeful  to  us, 
and  with  many  that  may  hurt  us.  We  are  led,  not  by  reafdn  and 
felf-love  only,  but  by  many  inftinds,  and  appetites,  and  natural, 
defires,  to  feek  the  former  and  to  avoid  the  latter* 

T  a  Bur 
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CHA*^]ftL       Bdt  of  all  the  things  of  this  world,  iifen  may  be  the  moft  uie- 

ful,  or  the  moft  hurtful  to  man.  Every  man  is  in  the  po'^^ei*  of 
every  man  with  whom  he  lives.  Every  man  has  power  to  do 
rilafeh'  good  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  do  uiore'httrt.      ''       ' ' 

Wfe  cannot 4ive  without  the  fociety  of  men  ;  and  it  would  be 
iinpofCble  to  live  in  fociety,  if  men*  were  not  difpoibd  to  do 
much  of  that  good  to  men^  and  but  little  of  that  hurt,  which  it 

is  in  their  power  to  do. 

♦ 

Bdt  how  fliall  this  end,^fo  neceflary  to  the  exiftence  of  human 
fociety,  and  confequently  to  the  exiftence  of  the  human  fpecies, 
be  accompiifhed  ? 

If  we  judge  from  analogy,  we  muft  conclude,  that  in  this,  as 
in  other  parts  of  our  condudt,  our  rational  principles  are  aided 
by  principles  of  an  inferior  order,  (imilar  to  thofe  by  which  ma- 
ny brute  animals  live  in  fociety  with  their  fpecies  j'  and  that  by 
means  of  luch  principles,  that  degree  of  regularity  is'  oblervecl, 
which  we  find  in  all  focieties  of  men,  whether  wife  or  foolifh, 
virtuous  or  vicious. 


The  benevolent  affedions  planted  in  human  nature,  appeal 
therefore  no  left  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  human 
fpecies,^  than  the  appetites  of  hunger  aujd  thirft. 


C    H    A    R         IV. 
Of  the  particular  Benevolent  jiffe&ions. 

HAVING  premiled  thefe  things  in  general  coriceming  be- 
nevolent affedions,  I  fhall   now  attempt  fome  enumera- 
tion  of  them. 

I.  The 
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I .  Tlie  Jlrji  I  mentiou  is  that  of  parents  and  children,  andr  o*  chaf.  iv, 
ther  near  relations. 

This  we  commoaly  call  natural  .^S^^QCion.  Every  laagiiago* 
has  a  name  for  it.  It  is  common  to  us  with  mod  df  the  brute- 
animaU  >  aad  is  variouily  modified  in  diil^rent  animals^  accor- 
ding as  it  is  more  or  lefs  neceflary  for  the-  prefervation  of  the 
fpecies.  ■ 

Many  of  the  infed-tribe  need  no  other  care  of  parents,  than 
that  the  eggs  be  laid  in  a  proper  place,  where  they  ihadl  have 
neither  too  little  nor  too  much  heat,  and  where  the  animal,  as 
Toon  as  it  is  hatched,  fhall  find  its  natural  food.  This  .care  the* 
parent  takes,  and  no  more» 

■ 

In  other  tribes,  the  young  muft  be  lodged  in  fome  fecret  place, 
where  they  cannot  be  eafily  difcovered  by  their  caiemies.  They 
mufl  be  cherifhed  fiy  the  warmth  of  the  p^ent's  body., .  They 
muft  be  fuckled,  and  fed  at  firft  with  tender  food  j  attended  in 
their  excurfions,  and  guarded  from  danger^  till  they  have  learn- 
ed by  experience,  and  by  the  example  of  their  parents,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  fubfiftence  and  fafety.  With  what  afliduity 
and  tender  afFedtion  this  is  done  by  the  parents,  in  every  fpecies 
that  requires  it,  is  well  known. 

The  eggs  of  the  feathered  tribe  are  commonly  hatched  by  in- 
cubation of  the  dam,  who  leaves  off  at  once  her  fprightly  mo- 
tions and  migrations,  and  confines,  herfelf  to  her  folitary  and 
painful  tafk,  cheered  by  the  fong  of  her  mate  upon  a  neighbour- 
ing bough,  and  fometimes  fed  by  him,  fometimes  relieved  in 
her  incubation,  while  fhe  gathers  a  fcanty  meal,  and  with  the 
greateft  difpatch  returns  to  her  poft*  •  ;  • 

Hie  yWng  tirds  of  many  fpecies  are  fo  very  tender  and  deli- 
cate,, that  man,  with  all  his  wifdoim  and  experience,  would .  not 

bp 
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CHAP,  IV.  be  able  to  rear  one  to  maturity.     But  the  parents,  without  any 

experience,  know  perfeftly  how  to  rear  fometimes  a  dozen  or 
more  at  one  brood,  and  to  give  every  one  its  portion  in  due  fea- 
fon.  They  know  the  food  beft  fuited  to  their  delicate  confti- 
tution,  which  is  fometimes  afforded  by  nature,  fometimes  muil 
be  cooked  and  half  digefted  in  the  ftomach  of  the  parent. 

In  fome  animals,  nature  hath  fumiihed  the  female  with  a  kind 
of  fecond  womb,  into  which  the  young  retire  occafionally,  for 
food,  warmth,  and  the  conveniency  of  being  carried  about  with 
the  mother. 

•  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  all  the  various  trafys  in  which 
the  parental  affedlion  is  exprefled  by  brute-animals. 

He  muft,  in  my  apprehfinfion,  have  a  very  ftrange  complexion 
of  underftanding,  who  can  furvey  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
young  of  the  various  (pecies  are  reared,  without  wonder,  with- 
out pious  admiration  of  that  manifold  wi^Hom,  which  hath  fb 
j[kilfully  fitted  means  to  ends,  in  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  ways. 

In  all  the  brute-animals  we  are  acquainted  with,  the  end  of 
the  parental  afTedlion  is  cjompletely  anfwered  in  a  fhort  time  j 
and  then  it  ceafes  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

The  hifancy  of  man  i^  longer  and  more  helplcfs  than  that  of 
any  other  animal.  The  parental  af&dion  is  neceflary  for  many 
years ;  it  is  highly  uieful  through  life ;  and  therefore,  it  termi- 
nates only  with  life.  It  extends  to  children's  children  without 
any  diminution  of  its  force. 

How  common  is  it  to  fee  a  young  woman,  in  the  gayeft  period 
of  life,  who  has  fpent  her  days  in  mirth,  and  her  nights  in  profound 
deep,  without  follicitude  or  care,  all  at  once  transformed  into 
the  careful,  the  folicitous,  tlie  watchful  nurfe  of  her  dear   in- 
fant : 
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fant :  doing  nothiag  by  day  but  gazing  upon  it,  and  ferving  it    ^l^lLiT^ 
in  the  meaneft  offices  ;  by  night,  depriving  herfelf  of  found  fleep 
for  months,  that  it  may  lie  fafe  in  her  arms.     Forgetful  of  her- 
felf, her  whole  care  is  centered  in  this  little  objed^ 

Such  a  fudden  transformation  of  her  whole  habits,  and  occu- 
pation, and  turn  of  mind,  if  we  did  not  fee  it  every  day,  would 
appear  a  more  wonderful  mctamorpbofts  than  any  that  Ovid  has 
defcribed. 

This,  however,  is  the  work  of  nature,  and  not  the  effed  of 
reafbn  and  reflexion.  For  we  fee  it  in  the  good  and  in  the  bad, 
in  the  moft  thoughtlefs,  as  well  as  in  the  thoughtfuL 

Nature  has  ailigned  different  departments  to  the  father  and 
mother  in  rearing  their  o^ipring.  This  may  be  feen  in  many 
brute-animals;  and  that  it  is  fo  in  the  human  fpecies,  was  long 
ago  obferved  by  Socrates,  and  moft  beautifully  illuftrated  by 
him,  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon's  Oeconomicks^  The  parental 
aflfedtion-  in  the  different  fexes  is  exa<^ly  adapted  tx>  the  ofHce 
afligned  to  each.  The  father  would  make  an  awkward  riurfe  to 
a  new-born  child,  and  the  mother  too  indulgent  a  guardian.  But 
both  a<ft  wilh  propriety  and  grace  in  their  proper  fphere*. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  when  the  office  of  rearing  a  child 
is  transferred  from  the  parent  to  another  perfon,  nature  feems 
to^  transfer  the  afledtion  along  with  the  office.  A  wet  nurfe,  or 
even  a  dry  nude,  has  commonly  the  fame  afFedion.  for  her  nurf^ 
Kng,  03  if  ftie  had  bom  it.  The  fanft  is  fo  well  known  that 
notliing  needs  be  faid  to  confirm  it  3  and  it  feems  to  be  the  work 
of  nature* 

I 

Our  aftedlions  are  not  immediately  in  our  power,  a^  our  out- 
ward adiOQs  are.     Natujre  has  directed  them  to  certain  objeds. 

We 
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CHAP  IV,   We  may  do  kind  offices  without  afiedion  ;  bitt  we  cannot  create 
an  afie^ion  which  nature  has  not  given. 

Reafon  might  teach  a  man  that  bis  children  are  particularly 
committed  to  his  care  by  the  providence  of  God,  and,  on  that 
account,  that  he  ought  to  attend  to  them  as  his  particular 
charge  ^  but  reafon  could  hot  teach  him  to  love  them  more  than 
other  children  of  equal  mertt^  or  to  be  more  afflided  for  their 
misfortunes  or  mifbehaviour. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  thkt  peculiar  fenfibility  of  affec- 
tion, with  regard  to  his  own  children,  is  not  the  effedt  of  reafon- 
ing  or  reiledion,  but  the  effc&,  of  that  conllitution  which  na- 
ture has  given  him* 

There  are  fome  afiedlions  which  we  may  call  rational^  becaufe 
they  are  grounded  upon  an  opinion  of  merit  in  the  object.  The 
parental  af!edion  is  not  of  this  kind.  For  (hough  a  man's  af* 
fedtion  to  his  child  may  be  encreafed  by  merits  and  diminiihed 
by  demerit,  I  think  no  man  will  fay,  that  it  took  its  rife  from 
an  opinion  of  merit.  It  is  not  opinion  that  creates  the  afiedion, 
but  affedtion  often  creates  opinion.  It  is  apt  to  pervert  the 
judgment,  and  create  an  opinion  of  merit  where  there  is  none. 

The  abfolute  neceffity  of  this  parental  affedion,  in  order  to 
the  continuance  of  the  human  fpecies^  is  fo  apparent,  that  ther^ 
is  no  need  of  arguments  to  prove  it.  The  rearing  of  a  child 
from  its  birth  to  maturity  requires  fo  much  time  and  care,  and 
fuch  infinite  attentions,  that,  if  it  were  to  be  done  merely  from 
confiderations  of  reafon  and  duty,  and  were  not  fweetened  by 
afFedion  in  parents,  nurfes  and  guardians,  there  is  reafon  to 
doubt,  whether  one  child  in  ten  thoufand  would  ever  be  reared. 

Befide  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  this  ^rt  of  the  human  con- 
ftitution  to  the  prefervation  of  the  fpectes,  its  utility  is  very 

great 
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gr^at,  for  tempering  the  giddinefs  and  impetuofity  of  youth,  chay.  IV; 
and  improving  its  knowledge  by  the  prudence  and  experience  of 
age,  for  encouraging  induftry  and  frugality  in  the  parents,  in 
order  to  provide  far  their  ciiiklren,  for  the  folace  and  fapport 
of  parents  under  the  infirmities  of  old  age ;  not  to  mention 
that  it  probably  gave  rife  to  the  firft  civil  governments. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  parental,  and^other  family  affec-' 
tions,  are,  in  general,  either  too  ftrong  or  to'o  weak  for  aufwer- 
ing  their  end.  If  they  were  too  weak,  parents  would  be  moft 
apt  to  err  on  the  fide  of  undue  feverity  ;  if  too  ftrong,  of  un* 
due  indulgence.  As  they  are  in  fad,  I  believe  no  man  can 
fay,  that  the  errors  are  more  general  on  one  fide  than  on  the 
other. 

» 

When  thefe  afFeftions  are  exerted  according  to  their  inten- 
tion, under  the  diredion  of  wifdom  and  prudence,  the  econo- 
my of  foch  a  family  is  a  moft  delightful  fpedade,  and  fumiflies 
tlie  moft  agreeaWe  and  afFeding  fubjed  to  the  pencil  of  the 
painter,  ind  to  the  pen  of  the  orator  and  poet. 

2.  The  nw/ benevolent  afledion  I  mention  is  gratitude  to  be- 
nefadors. 

That  good  offices  are,  by  the  very  conftitution  of  our  nature, 
apt  to  produce  good  will  towards  the  benefador,  in  good  and 
bad  men,  in  the  favage  and  in  the  civilized,  cannot  furely  be  de- 
nied by  any  one,  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  human  nature. 

The  danger  of  perverting  a  man's  judgment  by  good  deeds, 
where  he  ought  to  have  no  bias,  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  is 
difliotiourable  in  judges,  in  witnefles,  in  eledors  to  offices  oi* 
truft,  to  accept  of  them  3  and,  in  all  civilized  nations,  they  are, 
in  fttch  ttkfes,  prohibitcfd,  as  the  means  of  corruption. 
•  •  '  '  U  Thofe 
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CHAP.  IV.  Thofe  who  would  corrupt  the  fentence  of  a  judge,  the  tefti- 
mony  of  a  witnefs,  or  the  vote  of  an  eledlor,  know  well,  that 
they  mud  not  make  a  bargain,  or  flipulate  what  is  to  be  done  in 
return.  This  would  fhock  every  man  who  haa  the  leaft  pre- 
tention to  morals.  If  the  perfon  can  only  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  good  office,  as  a  teftimony  of  pure  and  difinterefted 
friendfhip,  it  is  left  to  work  upon  his  gratitude.  He  finds  him- 
felf  under  a  kind  of  moral  obligation  to  coniider  the  caufe  of 
his  benefador  and  friend  in  the  moft  favourable  light.  He 
finds  it  eafier  to  juftify  his  conduct  to  himfelf,  by  favouring  the 
intereft  of  his  benefactor,  than  by  oppofing  it. 

Thus  the  principle  of  gratitude  is  fuppofed,.  even  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  bribe.  Bad  men  know  how  to  make  this  natural  prin* 
ciple  the  moft  efFedual  means  of  corruption.  The  very  beft 
things  may  be  turned  to  a  bad  ufe.  But  the  natural  tendency 
of  this  principle,  and  the  intention  of  nature  in  planting  it  in 
the  human  breaft,  are,  evidently,  to  promote  good-will  among 
men,  and  to  give  to  good  offices  the  power  of  multiplying  their 
kind,  like  feed  fowa  in  the  earth,  which  brings  a  return^  with 
increafe.. 

Whether  there  be,  or  be  not,  in  the  more  fagacious  brutes,^ 
fomething  that  may  be  called  gratitude,  I  will  not  difpute.  We 
jTOufi  allow  this  important  difference  between  their  gratitude  and 
that  of  the  human  kind,  that,  in  the  laft,  the  mind  of  the  be- 
nefadlor  is  chiefly  regarded,  in  the  fir  ft,  the  external  action  only., 
A  brute-animal  will  be  as  kindly  affefted  to  him  who  feeds  it  in 
order  to  kill  and  eat  it,  as  to  him  who  does  it  from  aftedion.. 

A  man  may  be  jufliy  entitled  to  our  gratitude,  for  an  office 
that  is  ufeful,  though  it  be,  at  the  fame  time,  difagreeable  ;  and 
not  only  for  doing,  but  for  forbearing  what  he  had  a  right  to 
do.  Among  men,  it  is  not  every  beneficial  office  that  claims 
our  gratitude,  but  fuch  only  as.  are  not  due  to  us  in  juftice.     A 

favour 
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favour  alone  gives  a  claim  to  gratitude ;  and  a  favour  muft  be  chap,  iv, 
Ibmething  more  than  juftice  requires.     It  does  not  appear  that 
brutes  have  any  conception  of  juftice.     They  can  neither  diftin- 
guifh  hurt  from  injury,  nor  a  favour  from  a  good  office  tliat  ife 
due. 

3.  A  third  natural  benevolent  affedion  is  pity  and  compaifioii 
towards  the  diftrefled. 

.  Of  all  perfons,  thole  in  diftrelS  ftand  moft  In  need  of  oiir 
good  offices.  And,  for  that  reafon,  the  Author  of  nature  hat  A 
planted  in  the  breaft  of  every  human  creature  a  powerfiil  advo- 
cate to  plead  their  cauie. 

In  man,  and  in  fome  other  animals,  there  are  figns  of  diftre(s, 
which  nature  hath  both  taught  them  to  ufe,  and  taught  all  men 
to  utiderftand  without  any  interpreter.  Thefe  natural  figns  arc 
more  eloquent  than  language ;  they  move  our  hearts,  and  pro- 
duce a  fympathy,  and  a  defire  to  give  relief. 

There  are  few  hearts  fo  hard,  but  great  diftrefs  will  conquer 
their  anger,  their  indignation,  and  every  malevolent  afiedionu 

We  fympathife  even  with  the  traitor  and  with  the  aflaffin,  when 
we  fee  him  led  to  execution.  It  is  only  felf-prefervatiqn,  and 
the  public  good,  that  makes  us  reludantly  aflent  to  his  being  cut 
off  from  among  men. 

The  pradlice  of  the  Canadian  nations  toward  their  prifoners 
would  tempt  one  to  think,  that  they  have  been  able  to  root  out 
the  principle  of  compaffion  from  their  nature.  But  this,  I  ap- 
prehend, would  be  a  rafh  conclufion.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the 
prifoners  of  war  that  they  devote  to  a  cruel  death.  This  grati- 
fies the  revenge  of  the  women  and  children  who  have  loft  their 

U  2  huft)ands 
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^^^'  ^]   hulbands  and  fathers  in  the  war.     The  other  prifoners  are  kind- 
ly ufed^  and  adopted  as  brethren. 

Compafnon  with  bodily  pain  is  no  doubt  weakened  among 
thefe  favages,  becaufe  they  are  trained  from  their  infancy  to  be 
foperior  to  death,  and  to  every  degree  of  painj  and  he  is 
thought  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  man^  who  cannot  defy  his 
tormentors,  and  fing  his  death-fong  in  the  midft  of  the  mod 
cruel  tortures.  He  who  can  do  this,  is  honoured  as  a  brave 
man,  though  an  enemy.     But  he  muft  perifh  in  the  experiment. 

A  Canadian  has  the  mofl  perfect  contempt  for  every  man  who 
thinks  pain  an  intolerable  evil.  And  nothing  is  fo  apt  to  flifle 
compafHon  as  contempt,  and  an  apprehenfion,  that  the  evil  fuf- 
fered  is  nothing  but  what  ought  to  be  manfuUy  borne. 

It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  favages  fet  no  bounds  to  their 
revenge.  Thofe  who  find  no  prote<^ion  in  laws  and  government 
never  think  themfelves  fafe,  but  in  the  deftrudtion  of  their  ene- 
my. And  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  civil  government  is, 
that  it  tempers  the  cruel  pailion  of  revenge,  and  opens  the 
heart  to  compaftioa  with  every  human  woe. 

It  feems  to  be  falfb  religion  only,  that,  is  able  to  check  the  tear 
^f  companion. 

We  are  told,  that,  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  a  man  condemned  to 
be  burned  as  an  obftinate  heretick,  meets  with  no  compaffion, 
even  from  the  multitude.  It  is  true,  they  are  taught  to  look 
upon  him  as  an  enemy  to  God,  and  doomed  to  hell-fire.  But 
ihould  not  this  very  circumftance  move  compaffion  ?  Surely  it 
would,  if  they  were  not  taught,  that,  in  this  cafe,  it  is  a  crim£ 
to  (hew  compaffion,  or  even  to  feel  it. 

4.  A  fourth  benevolent  afJecSlioQ  is,  efteem  of  the  wife  and  the 

good. 

The 
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The  worfl:  men  cannot  avoid  feeling  this  in  fbme  degree.    CHAT,  iv, 
Efteem,  veneration,  devotion,  are  different  degrees  of  the  fame 
a^dtion.      The   perfedion   of  wifdom,  power   and   gbodhefs^ 
which  belongs  only  to  the  Almighty,  is  the  objed  of  the  laft. 

It  may  be  a  doubt,  whether  this  principle  of  efteem,  ns  well  as 
that  of  gratitude,  ought  to  be  ranked  in  the  order  of  animal  prin^ 
ciples,  or  if  they  ought  not  rather  to  be  placed  in  a  Jilgher  or- 
der* They  are  certainly  more  allied  to  the  rational  nature  than 
the  others  that  have  been  named  j  nor  is  it  evident,  that  there 
is  any  thing  in  brute-animals  that  deferves  the  fame  name.. 

There  is  indeed  a  fubordination  in  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  in  a 
flock  of  (heep,  which,  I  believe,  is  determined  by  ftrength  and 
courage,  as  it  is  among  favage  tribes  of  men.  I  have  been  in- 
formed, that,  in  a  pack  of  hounds,  a  ^ilanch  hound  acquires  a 
degree  of  efteem  in  the  pack  j  fo  that,  when  the  dogs  are  wan* 
dering  in  queft  of  the  (cent,  if  he  opens^  the  pack  immediately 
cloies  in  with  him,  when  they  would  not  regard  the  opening  of 
a  dog  of  no  reputation.  This  is  (bmething  like  a  reipedt  to 
wifdom. 

But  I  have  placed  efteem  of  the  wife  and  good  in  the  order  of 
animal  principles,  not  from  any  perfuafion  that  it  is  to  be  found 
in  brute-animals,  but  becaufe,  I  think,  it  appears  iu  the  moft  un« 
improved  and  in  the  moft  degenerate  part  of  our  fpecies,  even 
in  thofe  in  whom  we  hardly  perceive  any  exertion,  either  of  rea- 
fon  or  virtuev 

I  Will  noty  however,  difpute  with  Miy  man  who  thinks  that  it 
deferves  a  more  honourable  name  than  that  of  an  animal  prin- 
ciple. It  is  of  fmall  importance  what  name  we  give  it,  if  we 
are  fatisfied  that  there  is  fuch  a  principle  in  the  human  confti- 
tutioa. 

5..  Frlendihip 
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CHAP.  IV.      ^,  Frlendfliip  is  another  benevolent  afie^ion. 

Of  this  we  have  fome  inflances  famous  in  hiftory :  Few  in- 
'deed ;  hut  fufEcient  to  fhew,  that  human  nature  is  fufceptible 
of  that  extraordinary  attachment,  fympathy  and  afiedlion,  to 
one  or  a  few  perlbns,  which  the  ancients  thought  alone  worthy 
of  the  name  of  friendfhip. 

The  Epicureans  found  it  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  ex- 
igence of  friendfhip  to  the  principles  of  their  fed.  They  were 
not  fo  bold  as  to  deny  its  exiftence.  They  even  boafted  that 
there  had  been  more  attachments  of  that  kind  between  Epicure- 
ans than  in  any  other  (edl.  But  the  difficulty  was,  to  account 
for  real  friendfliip^  upon  Epicurean  principles.  They  went  into 
different  hypothecs  upon  this  point,  three  of  which  are  explained 
By  ToRQUATus  the  Epicurean,  in  Cicero's  book,  De  Finibus. 

Cicero,  in  his  reply  to  ToRquATus,  examines  all  the  three, 
and  ihews  thetn  .all  to  be  either  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of 
true  friendfhip,  or  inconfiftent  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Epicurean  fe<^. 

As  to  the  friendfhip  which  the  Epicureans  boafted  of  among 
thofe  of  their  fed,  Cicero  does  not  queftion  the  fad,  but  ob- 
ferves,  that,  as  there  are  many  whofe  pradice  is  worfe  than 
their  principles,  (b  there  are  (bme  whofe  principles  are  worfe 
than  their  pradice,  and  that  the  bad  principles  of  thefe  Epicu- 
reans were  overcome  by  the  goodnefs  of  their  nature. 

6.  Among  the  benevolent  affedions,  the  pafEon  of  love  be- 
tween the  fexes  cannot  be  overlooked* 

Although  it  is  commonly  the  theme  of  Poets,  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  peri  of  the  Philofopher,  as  it  is  a  moft  important 
part  of  the  human  conflitution* 

It 
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It  is  no  doubt  made  up  of  various  ingredients,  as  many  other  CHAP*  iv. 
principles  of  action  are,  but  it  certainly  cannot  exiil  without  a 
very  ftrong  benevolent  affection  toward  its  objed  ;  in  whom  it 
findsy  or  conceives^  every  thing  that  is  amiable  and  excellent^ 
and  even  fomething  more  than  human.  I  confider  it  here,  only 
as  a  benevolent  affedion  natural  to  man*  And  that  it  is  (b,  no 
man  can  doubt  who  ever  felt  its  force. 

It  is  evidently  intended  by  nature  to  direct:  a  man  in  the 
choice  of  a  mate,  with  whom  he  dofires  to  live,  and  to  rear  aa 
offspring. 

It  has  efFedually  fecured  this  end  in  all  ages,  and'  in  every 
(late  of  fociety. 

The  pailion  of  love,  and  the  parental  afiedlion,  are  counter- 
parts to  each  other  ;  and  when  they  are  conduced  with  pru*- 
dence,  and  meet  with  a  proper  return,  are  the  fource  of  all  do- 
meflrc  felicity,  the  greateft,  n^xt  to  that  of  a*  good  confcience, 
which  this  world  aflbrds. 

As,  in  the  prefent  ft  ate  of  things*,  pain  often  dwells  near  to 
pleafure,  and  forrow  to  joy,  it  needs  not  be  thought  ilrange, 
that  a  pailion,  fitted  and  intended  by  nature  to  yield  the  great- 
eft  worldly  felicity,  ftiould,  by  being  ill  regulated,  or  wrong  di- 
redled,  prove  the  occafion  of  the  moft- pungent  diftrefs. 

But  its  joys  and  its  griefs,  its  difterent  modifications  in  the 
different  fexes,  and  its  influence  upon  the  charader  of  both, 
though  very  important  fubjeds,  are  fitter  to  be  fung  than  faid  5 
and  I  leave  them-  to  thofe  who  have  llept  upon,  the  two-topped . 
Parnafliis. 

J.  The  lafi  benevolent  afledion  i  fhall  mention  is,  what  we 

commonly 
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CHAT.nr,  commonly  call  public  Jj^hrit^  that  is,  an  affci^ion  to  any  commu- 
nity to  which  we  belong. 

If  there  be  any  man  quite  deftitute  of  this  afiedion,  he  mufl 
be  as  great  a  monfter  as  a  man  born  witj^  two  heads.  Its  ef- 
fects aire  manifeft  ia  the  whole  of  human  H^,  and  hi  the  hi  (lory 
of  all  nations. 

The  fituation  of  a  great  part  of  mankind,  indeed,  is  fuch, 
that  their  thoughts  and  views  mud  be  confined  within  a  very 
narrow  fphere,  and  be  very  much  engrofled  by  their  private  con- 
cerns. With  regard  to  an  extenfive  public,  fuch  as  a  ftate  or 
nation,  they  are  like  a. drop  to  the  ocean,  fo  that  they  have  rare- 
ly an  opportunity  of  adling  with  a  view  to  it. 

In  many,  whoie  adlions  may  af!e€l  the  public,  and  whofe  rank 

« 

and  ftation  lead  them  to  think  of  it,  private  pallions  may  be  an 
overmatch  for  public  fpirit.  All  that  can  be  inferred  from  this 
is,  that  their  public  Ipirit  is  weak,  not  that  it  does  not  exifl. 

• 

If  a  man  wi(hes  well  to  the  public,  and  is  ready  to  do  good 
to  it  rather  than  hurt,  when  it  cofts  him  nothing,  he  has  fbme 
afledion  to  it,  though  it  may  be  fcandaloufly  weak  in  degree. 

I  believe  every  man  has  it  in  one  degree  or  another.  What 
man  is  there  who  does  not  refent  fatyrical  refledions  upon  his 
country,  or  upon  any  community  of  which  he  is  a  member  ? 

Whether  the  affedion  be  to  a  college  or  to  a  cloifler,  to  a 
clan  or  to  a  profeilion,  to  a  party  or  to  a  nation,  it  is  public 
fpirit.  .Thefc  affedions  diiler,  not  in  kind,  but  in  the  extent  of 
their  objed. 

The  objed:  extends  as  ouf  connedions  extend  j  and  a  fenfe  of 

the 
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the  coAoedion  carrier  the  afieaion  along  with  it  to  every  com*  ^JILIL 
munity  to  which  wM^n  apply  the  pronouns  w^  and  our^ 

Friend,  parcnti  neighbour,  firft  it  will  etnbface, 
His  country  tiext,  and  then  all  human  race.     Pope* 


V 


Even  in  the  mifanthrope,  this  afFedion  is  not  extinguifhed. 
It  is  overpowered  by  the  apprehenfion  he  has  of  the  worthlefs* 
nefs,  the  bafenefs,  and  the  ingratitude  of  mankind.  Convince 
him,  that  there  is  any  amiable  quality  in  the  fpecies,  and  imme-* 
diately  bis  philanthropy  revives^  and  rejoices  to  find  an  object 
on  which  it  can  exert  itfelf^ 

Public  fpirit  has  this  in  common  with  every  iubordinate  prin- 
ciple of  adion,  that,  when  it  is  not  under  the  government' of 
reafon  and  virtue,  it  may  produce  much  evil  as  well  9s  good* 
Vet,  where  there  is  lead  of  reafon  and  virtue,  to  regulate  it,  its 
^ood  far  overbalances  its  ilK 

Yt  (bmetimes  kindles  or  inflames  aiiinlofities  between  comiha^ 
nities,  or  contending  parties,  and  makes  them  treat  each  other 
with  little  regard  to  juftice.  It  kindles  wars  between  nations, 
and  makes  them  deftroy  one  another  ^or  trifling  caufes.  But, 
without  it,  fociety  could  not  fubflft,  and  every  community 
would  be  a  rope  of  (and* 

When  under  the  diredioti  of  reafon  and  virtue,  it  is  the  very 
Image  of  God  in  the  foUl.  It  diflfiifes  its  benign  influence  as 
far  as  its  power  extends,  and  participates  in  the  happinefs  of 
GoD)  and  of  the  whole  creation^ 

Thefe  are  the  benevolent  afledions  which  apjpealf  to  me  to  be 
parts  of  the  human  conftitution. 

If  any  one  thinks  the  enmneration  incomjplete,  and  that  there 

X  are 
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OBAP.  IV.  ai3e  natncal  b6[wvoleot  af&Aions^  vJaidi  are  not  induded  under 
any  of  thoJie  thait  ba^e  been  named,  I  ihall  very  readily  liilen  to 
fuch  a  corredion,  being  fenfible  that  fuch  enumerations  are 
very  often  incoroplete. 

If  others  (hould  think  that  any,  or  all,  the  afiedions  I  have 
named,  are  acquked  by  education,  qr  by  habits  and  afibciations 
grounded  on  ielf-love,  «ad  isitt  not  originnil  parts  of  our  conftita«' 
tion ;  this  is  a  point  upon  which,  indeed,  there  has  been  much 
fijbtile  dirputaitiQn  in  ^nci^nt  and  moden^  times,  and  which,  I 
believe,  muft  b^  deterip^ned  fraqt^  what  a  na«i,  by  careful  re- 
fledion,  may  feel  in  himfelf,  rather  jhan  from  what  he  ofafervies 
in  others.  But  I  decline  entering  into  this  difpute,  till  I  fhall 
have  explained  that  priQcipl?  of  a^StJKHi  wbicl>  we  commonly  call: 

I  (hall  conclude  this  fubje^with  fi)|De  r^e^ons  upon  the 
benevolent  afiedions*. 

The  Jlrfi  i^  That  ^H  of  them,  ia  as  far  as  chey  aj^  beneto^ 
l^nt,  in  which  view  oi%  I  <x)njS4er  tb^,  ^ee.  very  mucji  in 
tbje  condu^  ify^y  di^ofc  u$  tft,  with  regard  t©  their  objfxSb.. 

They  dlipof?  us  to  4o  them  good  as  &tp  as  wie  hare  powder,  and 
opportunity ;  to  wifh  them  well,  when  we  can  do  themi  no  good  y 
to  judge  favourably,  and  often  partially^  of  them;  to  fympar 
thife  with  them  jm  their  afflidlions  and  c»la?Qities ;  aia4 1©  rejoice 
with  thexn  in  their  happinefs^  ^nd  good  f4;>c(:uQef 

It  is  impoiCble  that  there  can  be  benevolent  a^dion  without 
fympathy,  both  with  the  good  and. bad  fortune  of  the  obje<ft  j; 
gnd  jt  appears  to  be  impoffible  th^jt  there  can  l^ie  Jlyfnpathy  with- 
out benevolent  affection.  Men  do  not  (ympatJaife  with  <)im 
whom  they  hate>  nor  even  with  one  to  whofe  good  or  ill  they 
are  perfeijtly  ihdiHerent^ 

We  may  fympathile  with  a  perfed  ftranger,  or  even  with  aa 

enemy 
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enemy  whom  we  fee  m  diftrcfs  >  but  this  Is  the  effbd  of  pity ;   CRAT. ! V ■ 
and  if  we  did  not  pity  him,  we  ihould  not  fympathife  with  him. 

I  take  notice  of  this  the  rather,  becaufe  a  very  ingenious  au- 
thor in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  gives  a  very  different  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  fympathy.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
effed  of  benevolent  affedion,  and  to  be  infeparable  from  it. 

AJecond  reflection  is,  That  the  contlitutloA  df  our  tfature 
very  powerfully  invites  us  to  cheriih  and  cultivate  in  our  minds 
the  benevolent  af](edions. 

The  agreeable  feeling  which  always  attends  them  as  a  prefent 
reward,  ^appears  to  be  intended  by  nature  for  this  pufpOie* 

Benevolence,  from  its  nature,  compofes  the  mind,  wairtris  the 
heart,  enlivens  the  whole  frame,  and  brightens  every  feature  of 
the  countenance.  It  may  juflly  be  faid  to  be  medicinal  both  to 
foul  and  body.  We  are  boutid  to  it  by  duty ;  wtf  are  invited  to  it 
by  intereft ;  and  becaufe  both  thefe  cords  are  often  feeble,  we  hav* 
natural  kind  afie£tions  to  aid  them  in  their  operation,  and  fup<^ 
ply  their  defers  j  and  thefe  afie^ions  are  joined  with  a  manly 
pleafure  in  their  exertionw 

A  third  refledion  is.  That  the  natural  benevolent  affedlions 
fiirnlfh  the  mofl  irrefiflible  proof,  that"  the  Author  of  our  na- 
ture intended  that  we  fhould  live  in  fociety,  and  do  good  to  ou^ 
fellow*men  ^  we  have  opportunity  j  fince  this  great  and  im* 
portant  part  of  the  human  conflitution  has  a  manifeft  relation  to 
fociety,  and  can  have  no  exercife  nor  ufc  iti  a  folitary  flate. 

The  /^  refledion  is,  That  the  different  principles  of  aClioil 
have  different  degrees  of  dignity,  and  rife  one  above  another 
in  our  eflimation,  when  we  make  them  objeds  of  contempla^ 
tion. 

X  2  We 
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CHAP,  IV,  yf^  afcribe  no  dignity  to  inftindls  or  to  habits.  They  lead 
us  only  to  admire  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator,  in  adapting  them 
lb  perfedlly  to  the  manner  of  life  of  the  different  animals  ia 
Vfhlch  they  are  found.  Much  the  fame  may  be  £akl  of  appe- 
tites.    They  ferve  rather  for  ufe  than  ornament. 

The  defires  of  knowledge,  of  power,  and  of  efteem,  rife  high- 
er in  our  eftimation,  and  we  confider  them  as  giving  dignity 
and  ornament  to  madt  The  anions  proceeding  from  them,, 
though  not  properly  virtuous,  are  manly  and  refpeAable,  and 
claim  a  juft  fuperiority  over  thofe  that  proceed  merely  from  ap- 
petite. /  This  I  think  is  the  uniform  judgment  of  mankind.^ 

.  If  we  apply  the  fame  kind  of  judgment  to  our  benevolent 
affections,  they  appear  not  only  manly  and  refpedable,  but  ami- 
able in  a  high  degree. 

They  are  amiable  even  in  brute-aniraals.  We  love  the  meek* 
©efs  of  the  lamb,  the  gentlenefs  of  the  dove,  the  afledion  of  a 
dog  to  his  maflen  We  cannot,  without  pleafure,  obierve  the  ti- 
mid ewe,  who  never  (hewed  the  leaft  degree  of  courage  in  her 
own  defence,,  become  valiant  and  intrepid  in  defence  of  Ker 
lamb,  and  boldly  aflault  thofe  enemies,  the  very  fight  of  whom 
was  wont  to  put  her  to  flight. 

How  pleaiant  is  it  to  fee  the  family  economy  of  a  pair  of 
little  birds  in  rearing  their  tender  offspring  v  the  conjugal  affec- 
tion and  fidelity  of  the  parents  i  their  cheerful  toil  and  induflrj 
in  providing  food  to  their  family  ;  their  fagacity  in  concealing 
their  habitation  ;  the  arts  they  ufe,  often  at  the  peril  of  their 
own  lives,  to  decoy  hawks,  and  other  enemies,  from  their  dwel- 
ling-place, and  the  afBidfcion  they  feel  when  fome  unlucky  boy 
has  robbed  them  of  the  dear  pledges  of  their  affedtion^  and  fru^ 
ftrated  all  their  hopes  of  their  lifing  family  ? 

If 
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If  kind  affediou  be  amiable  in  brutes,  it  is  not  lefs  fo  in  our   CHAP,  iv* 
own  fpecies.     Even  the  external  figns  of  it  have   a  powerful 
charm. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  pcrfon  of  accomplifhed  good  breed- 
ing, charms  every  one  he  converfes  with.  And  what  is  this 
good  breeding  ?  If  we  analyze  it,  we  fhall  find  it  to  be  made  up 
of  looks,  geftures  and  fpeeches,  which  are  the  natural  iigns  of  be- 
nevolence and  good  affedion.  He  who  has  got  the.  habit  oT 
ufing  thefe  figns  with  propriety,  and  without  meannels,  is  a 
well-bred  and  a  polite  man. 

What  is  that  beauty  in  the  features  of  the  face,  particularly  of 
the  fair  fex,  which  all  men  love  and  admire  ?  I  believe  it  con- 
fifts  chiefly  in  the  features  which  indicate  good  af!e6tions.  Eve- 
ry indication  of  meeknefs,  gentlenefs,  and  benignity,  is  a  beauty^ 
On  the  contrary,  every  feature  that  indicates  pride,  pailion:,  envy, 
and  malignity,  is  a  deformity.. 

Kind  aHedlioos^  therefore,  are  amiable  in  brutes.  Even  the 
figns  and  fliadows  of  them  are  highly  attradkive  in  our  own  fpe- 
cies.  Indeed  they  are  the  joy  and  the  comfort  of  human  life,, 
not  to  good  men  only,  but  even  to  the  vicious  and  diflblute. 

• 

Without  fociety,  and  the  intercourfe  of  kind  afledion,  man  is 
a  gloomy,  melancholy  and  joy  lefs  being.  His  mind  oppreiled 
with  cares  and  fears,  he  cannot  enjoy  the  balm  of  found  fleep  i 
in  conflant  dread  of  impending  danger,  he  flarts  at  the  ru filing 
of  a  leaf.  His  ears  are  continually  uj3on  the  ftretcb,  and  every 
zephyr  brings  fome  found  that  alarms  him» 

When  he  enters  into  fociety,  and  feels  fecurity  in  the  good  af- 
fedlioa  of  friends  and  neighbours,  it  is  then  only  that  his  fear 

vaniihes^ 
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CHAP,  iv^  Taniflies,  and  his  mind  is  at  eafe.    His  courage  is  raifed,  his  un- 

derftanding  is  enlightened,  and  his  heart  dilates  with  joy. 

Human  fociety  may  be  compared  to  a  heap  of  embers,  which 
^hen  placed  afunder^  can  retain  neither  their  light  nor  heat, 
umidil  the  furroundiny  elements  j  but  when  brought  together 
they  mutually  give  heat  and  light  to  each  other ;  the  fiasne  breitks 
forth,  and  not  only  defends  itfclf,  hut  fixbdues  every  thing  a^ 
Tound  it. 

The  fecurity,  the  happinefs,  and  the  ftrength  of  human  ibcietyr, 
fpring  folely  from  the  reciprocal  benevolent  afiedions  of  its 
'  members. 

The  benevolent  affedionsv  though  they^  be  all  honourable  and 
lovely,  are  not  all  equally  fb«  There  is  a  fubordination  among 
them  J  and  the  honour  we  pay  to  them  generally  cocre^onds  to 
the  extent  of  their  objedt. 

The  good  hufband,  the  good  father,  the  good  friend,  the  good 
neighbour,  we  honour  as  a  good  man,  worthy  of  our  love  and  af- 
fe<^ion«  But  the  man  in  whom  thefe  more  private  adfedions 
are  fwallowed  up  in  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  of 
mankind,  who  goes  about  doing  good,  and  feeks  opportunities 
of  being  ufefiil  to  his  fpecies,*  we  revere  as  more  thasn  a  good 
man,  as  a  hero,  as.  a  good  angel. 


C    H    A    P.        V. 

Qf  Malevolent  AffeClion. 

AR  £  there,  in  the  conftitution  of  man,  any  afi^fbions  that 
may  be  called  malevolent  ?  What  are  they  ?  And  what  is 
their  u(e  and  end  ? 

To 
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To  me  there  feem  to  be  two^  which  we  may  call  by  that  name.  CHAP,  v. 
They  are  emialation  and  refentment.  Thefe  I  take  to  be  parts 
of  the  human  conftitution,  .giren  us  by  oar  Maker  for  good  ends, 
and^  when  properly  dired^d  and  regulated,  of  excellent  ufe. 
But,  as  their  excefs  or  abufe,  to  which  human  nature  is  very 
prone,  is  the  fource  and  fpring  of  all  the  malevolence  that  is  to 
be  foiiiid  among  men,  it  is  on  that  account  I  call  them  male* 

If  any  man  thinks  that  they  deferve  a  fbfter  name,  fince  they^ 
may  be  exerctfed  according  to  the  intention  of  nature,  without 
malevolence,  to  this  I  have  noobjecStion. 

By  emulation,  I  mean,  a.  deiire  of  fiiperiority  to  our  rivals  in^ 
any  purfuit,  accompaniedwith  an  uneafinefs  at  being  fur-* 
pafled. 

Human  life  has  juftly^  been  compared  co  a«  raoe.    The  prize  ^ 
is  (uperiority  in  one  kind  or  another.     But  the  fpecies  or  forms  > 
(^f  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion)  of  fuperiority  among^  men.  are  in-^ 
finitely  diverfified^^ 

Thete  is  oo  manib  contemptible  ii^his  own  eyes^  as  to  hift^ 
der  him  from  entering  the  liAs  in  one  form  or  another  >  and  he 
will  always  find  competitors  to  rival  him. in  his  own  way» 

We  fee  emulation  among  brute-animals.  Dogs  and  horfes 
bontend  each  with  his  kind  in  the  race.  Mkny  animals  of  the 
gregarious  kind  icontend  for  fuperiority  in  their  flock  or  herd, 
as)d  flbew^  mamfeflL  iigns  of  jealoufy  when  others  pretend  to  ri« 
tsdtfaem.. 

The ;  emuktioB  of  the  brute-animals  is  moftly  confined  to 
fteiftnefs,  or  ftrength,  or  favour  with  their  females.  But  the 
QfUvlation  of  the  human  hind  has  a  miuch  wider  field. 

In 
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CH AP>  v.^  In  every  profefEon,  and  in  every  accompliihment  of  body  or 
xnindy  real  or  imaginary,  there  are  rivalihips.  Literary  men 
rival  one  another  in  literary  abilities.  Artifts  in  their  feveral 
arts.  The  fair  (ex  in  their  beauty  and  attradions^  and  in  the 
reipec^  paid  them  by  the  other  fex. 

In  every  political  fdciety,  from  a  petty  corporation  up  to  the 
national  adminillration^  there  is  a  rivahhip  for  power  and  in« 
iiuence» 

Men  have  a  natural  defire  of  power  without  refpeA  to  the 
power  of  others.  This  we  call  ambition.  But  the  defire  of  fu« 
periority,  either  in  power,  or  in  any  thing  we  think  worthy  of 
eftimation,  has  a  refpe<5t  to  rivals,  and  is  what  we  properly  call 
emulation. 

The  ftronger  the  defire  Is,  the  more  pungent  will  be  the  un- 
eafine(s  of  being  found  behind,  and  the  mind  will  be  the  more 
hurt  by  this  humiliating  view. 

Emulation  has  a  manifeft  tendency  to  improvement.  With* 
out  it  life  would  ftagnate,  and  the  difcoveries  of  art  and  genius 
would  be  at  a  fiand»  This  principle  produces  a  conftant  fer« 
mentation  in  fi>ciety,  by  which,  though  dregs  may  be  produced^ 
the  better  part  is  purified  and  exalted  to  a  perfedion,  which  it 
could  not  otherwife  attain. 

,  We  have  not  fiifficlent  data  for  a  comparifi>n  of  the  good  and 
bad  efifeds  which  this  principle  adually  produces  in  fociety ; 
but  there  is  ground  to  think  of  this,  as  of  other  natural  princi- 
ples, that  the  good  overbalances  the  ill.  As  far  as  it  is  under 
the  dominion  of  reafon  and  virtue,  its  efl^eds  are  always  good  | 
when  left  to  be  guided  by  paflion  and  foUy^  they  are  often  very 
bad. 

Reafon 
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Reafon  diredS  us  to  flrive  for  foperiority,  only  in  things  that  p^^^  ^\ 
have  real  excellence,  otherwife  we  fppnd  our  labour  for  that 
which  profiteth  not.  To  value  ourfelves  for  fuperiority  in 
things  that  have  no  real  worth,  or  none  compared  with  what 
they  coft,  is  to  be  vain  of  our  own  folly  j  and  to  be  uneafy  at 
the  fuperiority  of  others  in  fuch  things,  is  no  lefs  ridiculous, 

Reafon  direds  us  to  flriVe  for  fuperiority  only  in  things  in 
our  power,  and  attainable  by  our  exertion,  otherwife  we  fhall 
be  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  who  fwelled  herfelf  till  fhe  burft, 
in  order  to  equal  the  ox  in  magnitude. 

To  check  all  defire  of  things  not  attainable,  and  every  un/cafy 
thought  in  the  want  of  them,  is  an  obvious  didate  of  prudence^ 
as  well  as  of  virtue  and  religion. 

If  emulation  be  regulated  by  fuch  maxims  of  reafon,  and  all 
undue  partiality  to  ourfelves  be  laid  afide,  it  will  be  a  powerful 
principle  of  our  improvement,  without  hurt  to  any  other  perfon. 
It  will  give  ftrength  to  the  nerves,  and  vigour  to  the  mind,  in  eve- 
ry noble  and  manly  purfuit. 

But  difmal  are  its  efFeds,  when  it  is  not  under  the  diredionof 
rea£bn  and  virtue.  It  has  often  the  moil  malignant  influence 
on  mens  opinions,  on  their  affedions,  and  on  their  adtions. 

It  is  an  old  obfervation,  that  af!e<5lion  folfows  opinion ;  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  in  many  cafes.  A  man  cannot  be  grateful 
without  the  opinion  of  a  favour  done  him.  He  cannot  have  de- 
liberate refentment  without  the  opinion  of  an  injury}  nor  efteem 
without  the  opinion  of  fome'  eftimable  quality ;  nor  compailion 
without  the  opinion  of  fuffering. 


But  it  is  no  lefs  true,  that  opinion  (ometimes  follows  afTedion, 
not  that  it  ought,  but  that  it  adually  does  fo,  by  giving  a  falfe 

y  bias 
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CHAP.  V,   t j^s  to  Qijr  judgment.     We  are  apt  to  be  partial  to  our  friends^ 
and  flill  more  to  ourfelves. 

Hence  the  defire  of  fuperiority  leads  men  to  put  an  undue 
eflimation  upon  thofe  things  wherein  they  excel,  or  think  they 
excel.  And,  by  this  means,  pride  may  feed  itfelf  upon  the  very 
dregs  of  human  nature. 

The  fame  defire  of  fuperiority  may  lead  men  to  undervalue 
thofe  things  wherein  they  either  defpair  of  excelling,  or  care 
not  to  make  the  exertion  necefiary  for  that  end.  The  grapes 
are  four,  faid  the  fox,  when  he  faw  them  beyond  his  reach.  The 
fame  principle  leads  men  to  detra6t  from  the  merit  of  others, 
and  to  impute  their  brighteft  ad  ions  to  mean  or  bad  motives^ 

He  who  runs  a  race  feels  uneafinefs  at  feeing  another  out- 
strip him.  This  is  uncorrupted  nature,  and  the  work  of  God 
within  him»  But  this  uneafinefs  may  produce  either  of  two  ve^ 
ry  different  effeds.  It  may  incite  him  to  make  more  vigorous 
exertions,  and  to  flrain  every  nerve  to  get  before  his  rival. 
This  is  fair  and  honeft  emulation.  This  ist  the  ef&dl  It  is.  iur 
tended  to  produce.  But  if  he  has  not  fairnefs  and  candour  of 
heart,  he  will  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  his  competitor,  and 
will  endeavour  to  trip  him,  or  to  throw  a  ilumbling-block  in  his 
way.  This  is  pure  envy^  the  moft  malignant  pafiion  that  can 
lodge  in  the  human  breaft ;  which  devours,  as  its  natural  food, 
the  fame  and  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who  are  mofl.  deferving^  o£ 
our  efteem.. 

If  there  be,  in  (bme  men,  a  pronenefs  to  detrad  from  the^ 
charader,.  even  of  perfons  unknown  or  indifferent,,  in  others  aa 
avidity  to  hear  and  to  propagate  fcandal,  to.  what  principle  ,ia 
human  nature  muft  we  afcribe  thefe  qualities  ?  The  failings  of 
others  furely  add  nothing  to  our  worth,  nor  are  they,  in  them- 
fclves,.a  pleafant  fubjcd  of  thought  or  of  difcourfe.    But.  they 

flatter 
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flatter  pride,  bygmng  an  opinion  of  our  fuperiorky  td  thofe    ^^^J-  ^: 
from  whom  we  detract. 

Is  it  not  poffible,  that  the  fame  defire  of  fuperiority  may  havft 
fome  fecret  influence  upon  thofe  who  love  to  difplay  their  elo*"* 
quence  in  declaiming  upon  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
and  the  wickednefs,  fraud  and  infincerity  of  mankind  In  gene- 
ral ?  It  ought  always  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  declaimer 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  otherwife  he  would  rather 
chufe,  even  for  his  own  fake,  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  nakednefs 
of  his  fpecies.  But,  hoping  that  his  audience  will  be  fo  civil  a$ 
not  to  include  him  in  the  black  defcription,  he  rifes  fuperior  by 
the  depreffion  of  the  fpecies,  and  (lands  alone,  like  Noah  in  the 
antediluvian  world.  This  looks  like  envy  againfl  the  humaa 
race. 

It  would  be  endlefs,  and  no  ways  agreeable,  to  enumerate  all 
the  evils  and  all  the  vices  which  paflion  and  folly  beget  upon 
emulation.  Here,  as  in  moft  cafes,  the  corruption  of  the  bell 
things  is  the  worft.  In  brute-animals,  emulation  has  little  matter 
to  work  upon,  and  its  eflfeds,  good  or  bad,  are  few.  It  may  pro- 
duce battles  of  cocks  and  battles  of  bulls,  and  little  elfe  that  is 
oblervable.  But  in  mankind,  it  has  an  infinity  of  matter  to 
work  upon,  and  its  good  or  bad  eflfefts,  according  as  it  is  well  ot 
ill  regulated  and  direded,  multiply  in  proportion. 

The  conclufion  to  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  faid  upoil 
this  principle  is,  That  emulation,  as  far  as  it .  is  a  part  of 
our  conftitution,  is  highly  ufeful  and  important  in  fociety  ;  that 
in  the  wife  and  good,  it  produces  the  bed  eflfeds  without  any 
harm  ;  but  in  the  foolifli  and  vicious,  it  is  the  parent  of  a  great 
part  of  the  evils  of  life,  and  of  the  moft  malignant  rices  that 
ftain  human  nature. 

We  are  next  to  confider  refentment. 

Y  a  Nature 
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CHAP,  V,  Nature  difpofes  us,  when  we  are  hurt,  to  refift  and  retaliate^ 
Befides  the  bodily  pain  occafioned  by  the  hurt^  the  mind  is 
ruffled,  and  a  defire  raifed  to  retaliate  upon  the  author  of  the 
hurt  or  injury.  This,  in  general,,  is  what  we  call  angv  or  refent- 
tnent.  j 

A  very  important  diilindion  is  made  N^y  Bifhop  Butler  be^- 
tween  fudden  refentment,  which  is  a  blind  impulfe  aridng  from 
our  conditution,  and  that  which  is  deliberate.     The  firft  may 
be  raifed  by  hurt  of  any  kind;  but  the  laft  can  only  be  raifed  by ' 
injury  real  or  conceived. 

The  fame  diftiniSfcion  is  made  by  Lord  Kames  in  his  Elements 
tfCriticifin.     What  Butler  calls  fudden y  he  calls  inftinHive. 

We  have  not,  in  common  language,  different  names  for  thefe 
different  kinds  of  refentment;  but  the  diflindlion  is  very  necef- 
fery,  in  order  to  our  having  juft  notions  of  this  part  of  the  hui- 
man  conflitution«  It  correlponds  perfedly  with  the  diftindion 
I  have  made  between  the  animal  and  rational  principles  of  ac- 
tion. For  this  fudden  or  inftindive  refentment,  is  an  animal 
principle  common  to  us  with  brute-animals.  But  that  refent* 
ment  which  the  authors  I  have  named  call  deliberate^  iHuft  fall 
under  the  clafs  of  rational  principles. 

9 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that,  by  referring  it  to  that  clafs,.. 
I  do  not  mean,  that  it  is  always  kept  within  the  bounds  that  rea- 
fon  prefcribes,  but  only  that  it  is  proper  to  man  as  a  reafonable 
being,  capable,  by  his  rational  faculties,  of  diftinguiihing  be- 
tween hurt  and  injury;  a  diftindtion  which  no  brute-animal  can 
.  make 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  refentment  are  raifed,  whether  the  hurt: 
or  injury  be  done  to  ourfelves,  or  to  thofe  we  aire  interefled  in. 

Wherever 
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Wherever  there  is  any  benevolent  afiedion  towards  others^  CHAP.  v. 
we  refent  their  wrongs,  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  our  af- 
feftion.     Pity  and  fympathy  with  the  fufferer,  produce  refent- 
ment  againft  the  author  of  the  fuffering,  as  naturally  as  concern 
for  ourfelves  produces  refentment  of  our  own  wrongs. 

I  fhall  firfl;  confider  that  refentment  which  I  call  animal^  which 
Butler  calls  fuddcn^  and  Lord  Kames  injiin£iivc^ 

In  every  animal  to  which  nature  hath  given  the  power  of 
hurting  its  enemy,  we  fee  an  endeavour  to  retaliate  the  ill  that 
is  done*  to  it.     Even  a  moufe  will  bite  when  it  cannot  run  away* 

Perhaps  there  may  be  fome  animals  to  whom  nature  hath 
given  no  offenfive  weapon.  To  fuch^  anger  and  refentment 
would  be  of  no  ufe ;  and  I  believe  we  fliall  find,  that  they  never 
fliew  any  fign  of  it.     But  there  are  few  of  this  kind. 

Some  of  the  more  (agacious  animals  can  be  provoked  to  fierce: 
anger,  and  retain  it  long.  Many  of  them  ihew  great  animofity 
in  defending  their  young,  who  hardly  (hew  any  in  defending. 
themfelveSk  Others  refift  every  aflault  made  upon  the  flock  or 
herd  to  which  they  belong.  Bees  defend  their  hive,  wild  beafts 
their  den,  and  birds  their  neft. 

This  fiidden  refentment  operates  in  a  fimilar  manner  in  men. 
and  in  brutes,  and  appears  to  be  given  by  nature  to  both  for  the 
fame  end,,  namely,  for  defence,  even  in  cafes  where  there  is  no 
time  for  deliberation.  It  may  be  compared  to  that  natural  in- 
ftin6l,  by  which  a  man,  who  has  loft  his  balance  and  begins  to 
fell,  makes  a  fiidden  and  violent  eflTort  to  recover  himfelf,  with* 
out  any  intention  or  deliberation. 

In. fuch. efforts,  men  often  exert  a  degree  of  mufcular  ftrength 

beyond 
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CHAP.  V,  tcyond  what  they  arc  able  to  exert  by  a  calm  determination  of 
the  will,  and  thereby  fave  themfelves  from  many  a  dangerous 
fall. 

By  a  like  violent  and  fudden  impulfe,  nature  prompts  us  to  re- 
pel hurt  upon  the  caufe  of  it,  whether  it  be  man  or  beail.  The 
inftind  before  mentibned  is  folely  defenfive,  and  Is  prompted  by 
fear.  This  fudden  refentment  is  ofFenfive,  and  is  prompted  by 
anger,  but  with  a  view  to  defence. 

Man,  in  his  prefent  ftate,  is  furrounded  with  fo  many  dangers 
from  his  own  fpecies,  from  brute^animals,  from  every  thing 
around  him,  that  he  has  need  of  fome  defenfive  armour  that  ihall 
always  be  ready  in  the  moment  of  danger.  His  reaibn  is  of 
great  ufe  for  this  purpofe,  when  there  is  time  to  apply  it.  But, 
in  many  cafes,  the  mifchief  would  be  done  before  reafbn  couUi 
think  of  the  means  of  preventing  it. 

The  wilHom  of  nature  hath  provided  two  means  to  fiipply  this 
defed  of  our  reafon.  One  of  thefe  is  the  inflind  before  men- 
tioned, by  which  the  body,  upon  the  appearance  of  danger,  is 
inilantly,  and  without  thought  or  intention,  put  in  that  pollure 
which  is  proper  for  preventing  the  danger,  orlellening  it.  Thus, 
we  wink  hard  when  our  eyes  are  threatened  ;  we  bend  the  body 
to  avoid  a  ftroke  ;  we  make  a  fudden  effort  to  recover  our  ba- 
lance, when  in  danger  of  falling.  By  fuch  means  we  are  guard- 
ed from  many  dangers  which  our  reafon  would  come  too  late  to 
prevent. 

But  as  offenfive  arms  are  often  the  fureft  means  of  defence, 
by  deterring  the  enemy  from  an  aflault,  nature  hath  alfo  pro- 
vided man,  and  other  animals,  with  this  kind  of  defence,  by  that 
fudden  refentment  of  which  we  now  fpeak,  which  outruns  the 
quickeft  determinations  of  reafon,  and  takes  fire  in  an  inflant^ 
threatening  the  enemy  with  retaliation. 

The 
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The  firft  of  thefe  principles  operates  upon  the  defender  only ; 
but  this  operates  both  upon  the  defender  and  the  aflailant,  in- 
ipiring  the  former  with  courage  and  animofity,  and  ftriking  ter- 
ror into  the  latter.  It  proclaims  to  all  aflailants,  what  our  ancient 
Scottifh  kings  did  upon  their  coins,  by  the  emblem  of  a  thiftle, 
with  this  motto.  Nemo  me  impune  lacejfet.  By  this,  in  innume- 
rable  cafes,  men  and  beads  are  deterred  from  doing  hurt,  and 
others  thereby  fecured  from  fuffering  it.. 

But  as  refentment  fuppofes  an  objed  on  whom  we  may  reta- 
liate, how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  in  brutes  very  often,  and  fome- 
times  in  our  own  fpecies,  we  fee  it  wreaked  upon  inanimatel 
things,  which  are  incapable  of  fuffering  by  it  ? 

Perhaps  it  might  be  a  {ufficient  anfwer  to  this  queftion.  That 
nature  adts   by  general  laws,  which,  in  fome  particular  cafes^ 
may  go  beyond,  or  fall  fhort  of  their  intention^  though  they  be 
ever  fo  well  adapted  to  it  in  generaL 

But  I  confefs  it  (eems  to  me  impoflible,  that  there  {hould*be 
refentment  againfl  a  thing,  which  at  that  very  moment  is  con— 
fidered  as  inanimate,  and  cojifequently  incapable  either  of  in* 
tending  hurt,  or  of  being  puniftied.  For  what  can  be  more  ab-^ 
furd,  than  to  be  angry  with  the  knife  for  cutting  me,  or  with 
the  weight  for  falling  upon  my  toes  ?  There  mull  therefore,  I 
conceive,  be  fome  momentary  notion  or  conception  that  the  ob- 
j€€l^  of  our  refentnaent  is  capable  of  punilhment  j  and  if  it  be 
natural,  before  refledion,  to  be  angry  with  things  inanimate,  it 
feems.  to  be  a  neceflary  confequence,  that  it  is  natural,  to  think, 
that  they  have  life  and  feeling. 

Several  phaeoomena  in-  human  nature  lead  us  to  conjecture 
that,  in  the  earlieft  period  of  life,  we  are  apt  to  think  every 
objedt  about  us  to  be  animated.  Judging  of  them  by  ourfelves> 
afcribe  to  them  the  feelings  we  are  confcious  of  in  ourfelves; 

So 
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gHAP.  V.  So  we  fee  a  ilttle  girl  judges  of  her  doll  and  of  her  'plaf -things. 

And  fo  we  fee  rude  nations  judge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  th^ 
elements,  and  of  the  fea,  rivers,  and  fountains. 

If  this  be  fo,  it  ought  not  to  be  faid,  that  by  reafon  and  expe- 
rience, we  learn  to  afcribe  life  and  intelligence  to  things  which 
we  before  confidered  as  Inanimate.  It  ought  rather  to  be  iaid, 
That  by  reafon  and  experience  we  learn  that  certain  things  are 
inanimate,  to  which  at  firfl  we  afcribed  life  and  intelligence. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  lefs  furprifing  that,  before  refledlion,  wc 
ihould  for  a  moment  rclapfe  into  this  prejudice  of  our  early 
years,  and  treat  things  as  if  they  had  life,  which  we  once  be- 
lieved to  have  it. 

It  does  not  much  afled);  our  prefent  argument,  whether  this 
be,  or  be  not  the  caufe,  why  a  dog  purfues  and  gnafhes  at  the 
ftone  that  hurt  him ;  and  why  a  man  in  a  pailion,  for  loiing  at 
play,  fometimes  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  the  cards  or  dice. 

It  is  not  flrange  that  a  blind  animal  impulfe  ihould  fometimes 
lofe  its  proper  direAion.  In  brutes  this  has  no  bad  confequence  j 
in  men  the  leaft  ray  of  reflection  correds  it,  and  (hews  its  ab- 
furdity. 

It  is  fufficiently  evident,  upon  the  whole,  that  this  Hidden, 
or  animal  refentment,  is  intended  by  nature  for  our  defence. 
It  prevents  mifchief  by  the  fear  of  punifhment.  It  is  a  kind  of 
penal  ftatute,  promulgated  by  nature,  the  execution  of  which  is 
■committed  to  the  fufferer. 

»      • 

It  may  be  expected  indeed,  that  one  who  judges  in  his  own 
caufe,  will  be  difpofcd  to  feek  more  than  an  equitable  redrefs. 
But  this  difpofition  is  checked  by  the  refentment  of  the  other 
I>arty. 

Yet 
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Yet,  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  injuries  once  begun,  will  often  he  C^AP,  v. 
reciprocated  between  the  parties,  until  mortal  enmity  is  produ- 
ced, and  each  party  thinks  hinjfelf  fafe  only  in  the  deftrudion 
of  his  enemy. 

This  right  of  redreffing  and  punifliing  our  own  wrongs,  fo  apt 
to  be  abufed,  is  one  of  thofe  natural  rights,  which,  in  political 
fociety,  is  given  up  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  civil  magiftrate;  jmd 
this  indeed  is  one  of  the  capital  advantages  we  reap  from  thie 
political  union,  that  the  evils  arifing  from  ungovemed  refent- 
ment  are  in  a  great  degree  prevented. 

Although  deliberate  refentment  does  not  properly  belong  to 
the  clafs  of  animal  principles  j  yet,  as  both  have  the  fame  name, 
and  are  diftinguiftied  only  by  Philofopbers,  and  as  in  real  life 
they  are  commonly  intermixed,  I  ihall  here  make  fome  remarks 
upon,  it. 

A  fmall  degree  of  reafon  and  refledion  teaches  a  man  that  in- 
jury only,  and  not  mere  hurt,  is  a  juft  objed  of  refentment  to  a 
rational  creature.  A  man  may  fufier  grievoufly  by  the  hand  of 
another,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  the  moft  friendly 
intention;  as- in  the  cafe  of  a  painful  chirurgical  operation.  Eve- 
ry man  of  common  fenfe  fees,  that  to  refent  fuch  fuflering,  is 
not  the  part  of  a  man,  but  of  a  brute. 

Mr  Locke  mentions  a  gentleman  who,  having  been  cured  of 
madnefs  by  a  very  harlh  and  offenfive  operation,  with  great 
fenfe  of  gratitude,  owned  the  cure  as  the  greateft  obligation  he 
c6uld  have  received,  but  could  never  bear  the  fight  of  the  ope- 
rator, bccaufe  it  brought  back  the  idea  of  that  agony  which  he 
had  endured  from  his  hands. 

In  this  cafe  we  fee  diftinAly  the  operation  both  of  the  ani- 
mal«  and  of  the  rational  principle.     The  firft  produced  an  aver-* 

Z  fion 
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CHA  P.  V.  fion  to  the  operator,  which  reafon  was  not  able  to  overcome  j 
and  probably  in  a  weak  mind,  might  have  produced  lading  re- 
fentment  and  hatred.  But,  in  this  gentleman,  reafon  fo  far  pre- 
vailed, as  to  make  him  fenfible  that  gratitude,,  and  not  refent- 
ment,  was  due. 

SufFering  may  give  a  bias  to  the  judgment,  and  make  us  ap- 
prehend injury  where  no  injury  is  done.  But,  I  think,  without 
an  apprehenfion  of  injury,  there  can  be  no  deliberate  refent- 
ment. 

Hence,  among  enlightened  nations,  hoflile  armies  fight  with- 
out anger  or  refentment.  The  vanquiflied  are  not  treated  as  of- 
fenders, but  as  brave  men  who  have  fought  for  their  country 
unluccefsfully,  and  who  are  entitled  to  every  office  of  humanity 
confident  with  the  fafety  of  the  conquerors. 

If  we  analyze  that  deliberate  refentment  which  is  proper  to 
rational  creatures,  we  fl^all  find  that  though  it  agrees  with  that 
which  is  merely  animal  in  fome  refpedls,  it  differs  in  others. 
Both  are  accompanied  with  an  uneafy  fenfation,  which  diflurbs 
the  peace  of  the  mind.  Both  prompt  us  to  feek  redrefs  of  our 
fufferings,  and  fecurity  from  harm.  But,  in  deliberate  refenti- 
ment,  there  muft  be  an  opinion  of  injury  done  or  intended. 
And  an  opinion  of  injury  implies  an  idea  of  juftice,  and  confer 
quently  a  moral  faculty. 

The  very  notion  of  an  injury  is,  that  it  is  lefsthan  we  may  juftly 
claim ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  notion  of  a  favour  is,  that  it  is 
more  than  we  can  juft:ly  claim.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  juftice 
is  the  ftandard,,  by  which  both  a  favour,  and  an  injury,  are  to  be 
weighed  and  eftimated.  Their  very  nature  and  definition  con- 
fift  in  their  exceeding  or  falling  fhort  of  this  ftandard.  No  man 
therefore,  can  have  the  idea  either  of  a  favour  or  of  an  injury^ 
'  who  has  not  the.  idea  of  juftice.. 

That 
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That  very  idea  of  juftice  which   enters  into  cool  and  delibe-    CHAP,  v.^ 
rate  refentment,  tends  to   reftrain  its  excefles.     For  as  there  is 
injudice  in  doing  an  injury,  fo  there  is  injuflice  in  punifhing  it 
beyond  meafure. 

To  a  man  of  candour  and  refledlion,  confcioufnefs  of  the  frail- 
ty of  human  nature,  and  that  he  has  often  flood  in  need  of  for^ 
givenefs  himfelf,  the  pleafure  of  renewing  good  underftanding, 
after  it  has  been  interrupted,  the  inward- approbation  of  a  gene* 
rous  and  forgiving  difpofition,  and  even  the  irkfomenefs  and  un- 
ealinefs  of  a  mind  ruffled  by  refentment,  plead  (Irongly  agaioft 
its  excefles. 

Upon  the  whole,  when  we  confider,  That,  on  the  one  hand^ 
every  benevolent  afFedion  is  pleafant  in  its  nature,  is  health  to 
the  foul,  and  a  cordial  to  the  fpirits ;  That  nature  has  made  even 
the  outward  exprefSon  of  benevolent  ailedions  in  the  counte* 
nance,  pleafant  to  every  beholder,  and  the  chief  ingredient  of 
beauty  in  the  human  fact  divine ;  That,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
malevolent  aife^ion,  not  only  in  its  faulty  lexcefles,  but  in  its 
moderate  degrees,  is  vexation  and  difquiet  to  the  mind,  and  even 
gives  deformity  to  the  countenance,  it  is  evident  that,  by  thefe 
fignals,  nature  loudly  admonifhes  us  to  ufe  the  former  as.  our 
daily  bread,  both  for  health  and  pleafure,  but  to  confider  the 
latter  as  a  naufeous  medicine,  which  is  never  to  be  taken  with^ 
out  neceffity  ^  and  eyon  then  in  ao  greater  quantity  than  the 
aepefCty  requires. 


t  • 


Z  a  CHAP. 
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CHAP.        VI. 


Of  PaJJion. 


BEFORE  I  proceed  to  coniider  the  rational  principles  of 
adtion,  it  is  proper  to  obiierye,  that  there  are  fome  things 
belonging  to  the  mind^  which  have  great  influence  upon  humaa 
condudl,  by  exciting  or  allaying,  inflaming  or  cooling  the  ani- 
mal principles  we  have 


Three  of  this  kind  deferve  particular  confideration.     I  (hall  call 
them  by  the  names  of  paJJUon^  S/poJkion^  and  opinkh. 

•.  .  .  . 

The  meaning  of  the  word  paj/hn  is  not  precifi^ly  afcertained, 
either  in  common  difcourfe,  or^in  the  writings  of  Philofophers« 

I  think  it  i$  commonly  put  to  (igni^y  fome  agitati^^ti  of  mind^ 
which  is  6ppo(ed  to  that  ftate  of  tranquillity  imd  corapoKare^  m 

^hich  a  man  is  moA  mafter  of  himfelf. 

*  *      .         ■ 

The  word  "J^,  which  anfwers  to  k  in  the  Qrreek  laiagusige,  is, 

_^  •  •  » 

by  Ctcero,  rendered  by  the  ynovA  perturbath* 

It  *ha»  airways  been  conceived  to  bear  analogy  to  a  ftorm  ac 
fea,  or  to  a  tempeft  in  the  air.     It  does  not  therefore  fignify  any 
thing  in  the  mind  that  is  conilant  and  permanent,  but  ibmething 
that  is  occafional^  and  has  a  limited  duration,  like  a  ftorm  or  , 
temped. 

Paffion  commonly  produces  fenfible  effeds  even  upon  the  bo- 
dy.   It  changes  the  voice,  the  features,  and  the  gpfture.    The  ex- 
ternal figns  of  pailion  have,  in  fome  cafes,  a  great  refemblance  to 
thole  of  madnefs  >  in  others,  to  thofe  of  melancholy.    It  gives  of- 
ten 
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ten  a  degree  of  mufcular  force  and  agility  to  the  body,  far  be-  CHA?.  VL 
yond  what  it  poflefles  in  calm  moments. 

The  eiSeds  of  paflion  upon  the  mind  are  not  left  remarkable. 
It  turns  the  thoughts  involuntarily  to  the  objeiSls  related  to  it, 
fo  that  a  man  can  hardly  think  of  any  thing  elfe.  It  gives  often 
a  ftrange  bias  to  the  judgment,  making  a  man  quickfighted  in 
every  thing  that  tends  to  inflame  his  paflion/  and  to  juftify  it, 
biit  blind  to  every  thing  that  tends  to  moderate  and  allay  it. 
Like  a  magic  lanthorn,  it  raifes  up  fpe^res  and  apparitions  that 
have  no  reality,  and  throws  falfe  colours  upon  every  ohje€t.  It 
can  turn  deformity  into  beauty,  vice  into  virtue,  and  virtue  into 
vice. 

The  fentiments  of  a  man  under  its  influence  will  appear  ab- 
furd  and  ridiculous,  not  only  to  other  men,  but  even  to  himfelf 
when  the  florm  is  (pent  and  is  fiicceeded  by  a  calm.  Paflion  often 
gives  a  violent  impulfe  to  the  will,  and  makes  a  man  do  what  he 
knows  he  (hail  repent  as  long  as  he  lives.  /^ 

That  fuch  are  the  ef&ds  of  palfion,  I  think  all  men  agree. 
They  have  been  defcribed  in  lively  colours  by  poets,  orators  and 
moralifls,  in  all  ages.  But  men  have  given  iiiore  attention  to 
the  efle^s  of  paflion  than  to  its  nature ;  and  while  they  have  co^ 
pioufly  and  elegantly  defcribed  the  former,  they  have  not  pre- 
cifely  defined  the  latter. 

The  controverfy  between  the  anciiettt  Peripatetics  and  the 
Stoics,  with  regard*  to  the  paffioos,  was  probably  owing  to  their 
affixing  difTerent  meanings  to  the  word.  The  one  fec^  maintain- 
^  ed,  that  the  paflions  are  good,  and  uf^i  parts  of  our  confl:im- 
tion,  while  they  are  held  under  the  government  of  reafon.  The 
other  (edl,  concerring  that  nothing  is  to  be  called  paflion  which 
does  not,  in  (bme  degree,  cloud  and  darken  the  underftanding^  con* 
fidered  all  paflion  as  hoflile  to  reafon,  and  therefore  maintained^ 

that, 
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« 

CHAP.  VL  that,  in  the  wife  man,  pafllon  {hould  have  no  exiAence^  but  be 

utterly  exterminated. 

If  both  feds  had  agreed  about  the  definition  of  palHon,  they 
would  probably  have  had  no  difference.  But  while  one  con- 
iidered  paffion  only  as  the  caufe  of  thofe  bad  effed:s  which  it 
often  produces,  and  the  other  confidered  it  as  Ected  by  nature 
to  produce  good  effeds^  while  it  is  under  fubjedion. to  reafon,  it 
does  not  appear  that  what  one  fed:  juftified,  was  the  fame  thing 
which  the  other  condemned.  Both  allowed  that  no  didate  of 
paflion  ought  to  be  followed  in  oppofition  to  reafon.  Their  dif- 
ference therefore  was  verbal  more  than  real,  and  was  owing  to 
their  giving  different  meanings  to  the  fame  word. 

The  precife  meaning  of  this  word  feems  not  to  be, more  clear* 
ly  afcertained  among  modern  Philofophers; 

Mr  Hume  gives  the  name  ^ipaJJiM  to  every  principle  of  adion 
3n  the  human  mind  \  and,  in  confequence  of  this  maintains,  that 
every  man  Is,  and  ought  to  be  led  by  his  pafHons,  and  that  the 
ufe  of  reafon  Is  to  be  filbfervient  tp  the  pafHons^ 

Dr  HuTCH£S0N,  coniidering  all  the  principles  of  adion  .as  fo 
many  determinations  or  motions  of  the  will,  divides  them  into 
-the  calm  and  the  turbulent.  The  turbulent,  he  fays,  are  our  ap- 
petites and  our  paffions.  Of  the  paflions,  as  well  as  of  the  calm 
determinations,  he  fays,  that  "  fome  are  benevolent,  others  are 
"  felfifh ;  that  anger,  envy,  iadigbation,  and  fome  others,  may 
^'  be  either  felfifh  or  benevolent,  according  as  they  arife  from 

fome  oppofition  to  our  own  interelts,  or  to  thofe  of  our  friends, 

or  perfons  beloved  or  efleemed." 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  excellent  author  gives  the  name 
of  pqffioM,  not  to  every  principle  of  adion,  but  to  fome,  and  to 

thofe 
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thofe  only  when  they  are  turbulent  and  vehement,  not  when    P^^^/ 
they  are  calm  and  deliberate* 

Our  natural  defires  and  afledlions  may  be  fo  calm  as  to  leave 
room  for  refledlion,  fo  that  we  find  no  difficulty  in  deliberating 
coolly,  whether,  in  fuch  a  particular  inftance,  they  ought  to  be 
gratified  or  not.  On  other  occafions,  they  may  be  fo  importu- 
nate as  to  make  deliberation  very  difficult,  urging  us,  by  a  kind 
of  violence,  to  their  immediate  gratification. 

Thus,  a  man  may  be  fenfible  of  an  injury  without  being  in- 
flamed. He  judges  coolly  of  the  injury,  and  of  the  proper 
means  of  redrefs.  This  is  refentment  without  pafHon.  It 
leaves  to  the  man  the  entire  command  of  himfel£ 

On  another  occafion,  the  fame  principle  of  refentment  rifes 
into  a  flame.  His  blood  boils  within  him ;  his  looks,  his  voice 
and  his  geflure  are  changed ;  he  can  think  of  nothing  but  imme- 
diate revenge,  and  feels  a  flrong  impulfe,  without  regard  to  con- 
fequences,  to  fay  and  do  things  which  his  cool  reafon  cannot 
juftify.     This  is  the  paflion  of  refentment. 

What  has  been  faid  of  refentment  may  eafily  be  applied  to 
other  natural  defires  and  affedtions.  When  they  are  fo  calm  as 
neither  to  produce  any  fenfible  effecSts  upon  the  body,  nor  to 
darken  the  underflanding  and  weaken  the  power  of  felf-com- 
mand,  they  are  not  called  paffions.  But  the  fame  principle, 
when  it  becomes  fb  violent  as  to  produce  thefe  efJe<9:s  upon  the 
body  and  upon  the  mind,  is  a  pafEon,  or,  as  Cicfro  very  pro- 
perly calls  it,  a  perturbation* 

It  is  evident,  that  this  meaning  of  the  word  pajton  accords 
much  better  with  its  common  ufe  in  language,  than  that  which 
Mr  Hume  gives  it. 

When 
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CHAFi'VL      i;Vhen  he  (ays,  that  men  ought  to  be  governed  by  their  paf- 

fions  only,  and  that  the  ufe  of  reafon  is  to  be  fubfervient  to  the 
pailions,  this,  at  firfl  hearing,  appears  a  fhocking  paradox,  re- 
pugnant to  good  morals  and  to  common  fenfe ;  but,  like  moft 
other  paradoxes,  when  explained  according  to  his  meaning,  it  is 
nothing  but  an  abufe  of  words. 

For  if  we  give  the  name  oipajfion  to  every  principle  of  adion, 
in  every  degree,  and  give  the  name  of  reafon  folely  to  the  power 
of  difceming  the  fitnefs  of  means  to  ends,  it  will  be  true,  that 
the  ufe  of  reafon  is  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  paflions. 

As  I  wifh  to  ufe  words  as  agreeably  as  pof&ble  to  tlieir  com- 
mon ufe  in  language,  I  £hall,  by  the  word  pafj^on  mean,  not  any 
principle  of  adion  diftind  from  thofe  deiires  and  afFedions  be- 
fore explained,  but  fuch  a  degree  of  vehemence  in  them,  or  in  any 
of  them,  as  is  apt  to  produce  thofe  efFeds  upon  the  body  or  upon 
the  mind  which  have  been  above  defcribed« 

Our  appetites,  even  when  vehement,  are  not,  I  think,  very 
commonly  called  paflions,  yet  they  are  capable  of  being  in* 
flamed  to  rage,  and  in  that  cafe  their  efFeds  are  very  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  paflions  ;  and  what  is  faid  of  one  may  be  applied  to 
both# 

Having  explained  what  I  mean  by  paflions,  I  think  it  unne- 
cefTary  to  enter  into  any  enumeration  of  them,  fince  they  differ, 
not  in  kind,  but  rather  in  degree,  from  the  principles  already 
enumerated. 

The  common  divifion  of  the  paflions  into  defire  and  averfion, 
hope  and  fear,  joy  and«grief,  has  been  mentioned  almofl  by  eve- 
ry author  who  has  treated  of  them,  and  needs  no  explication. 
But  we  may  obferve,  that  thefe  are  ingredients  or  modiflcatioos, 

not 
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not  of  the  pafHons  only,  bat  of  every  principle  of  adion,.  ani-   CHAP.  VL 
mal  and  rational. 

All  of  them  imply  the  defire  of  €ome  objeft  5  and  the  defire 
of  an  objed  cannot  be  without  averfion  to  its  contrary ;  and, 
according  as  the  objed  is  prefent  or  abfent,  defire  and  averfion 
will  bevarioufly  modified  into  joy  or  grief,  hope  or  fear.  It  is 
evident,  that  defire  and  averfion,  joy  and  grief,  hope  and  fear, 
may  be  either  calm  and  fedate,  or  vehement  and  paJQionate. 

Pafling  thefe,  therefore,  as  common  to  all  principles  of  adlion, 
whether  calm  or  vehement,  I  ihall  only  make  fome  obfervations 
on  paflion  in  general,  which  tend  to  (hew  its  influence  on  hu- 
man condud:. 

Firfi,  It  is  pafiidn  that  makes  us  liable  to  ftrong  temptations. 
Indeed,  if  we  had  no  pafik>ns^  we  ihould  hardly  be  under  any 
temptation  to  wrong  condud;.  For^  when  we  view  things 
calmly,  and  free  (from  any  of  the  falie  colours  which  pafiion 
throws  upon  them,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  iee  the  right  and  the 
wrong,  and  to  fee  chat  the  firft  is  more  eligible  than  the  kfL 

I  believe  a  cool  and  deliberate  preference  of  ill  to  good  is  never 
the  firft  ftep  into  vice. 


u 
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When  the  woman  faw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and 
that  it  was  pleafant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  defired  to 
make  one  wife,  fhe  took  of  the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat,  and 
gave  alfo  to  her  hufband  with  her  and  he  did  eat ;  and  the 
eyes  of  them  both  were  opejied."  Inflamed  defire  had  blind- 
ed the  eyes  of  their  underftanding. 

Fix*d  on  the  fruit  flie  gazM,  which  to  behold 
Might  tempt  alone ;  and  in  her  ears  the  £>und 

A  a  Yet 
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CHAP.  VL         Yet  rung  of  his  perfiiafive  words  impregn'd 

'  With  reafon  to  her  feeming,  and  with  truth. 
—  Fair  to  the  eye,  inviting  to  the  tafte, 
Of  virtue  to  make  wife,  what  hinders  then 
To  reach  and  feed  at  once  both  body  and  mindi.    Milton. 

Thus  our  firfl  parents  were  tempted  to  difobey  their  Maker, 
and  all  their  pofterity  are  liable  to  temptation  from  the  fame 
caufe.  Paflion,  or  violent  appetite,  firft  blinds  the  underiland- 
ing,  and  then  perverts  the  will. 

It  is  paflion,  therefore,  and  the  vehement  motions  of  appe* 
tite,  that  makes  us  liable,  in  our  prefent  date,  to  ftrong  tempta- 
tions to  deviate  from  our  duty.  This  is  the  lot  of  human  na- 
ture in  the  prefent  period  of  our  exiftence.. 

Human  virtue  mufl:  gather  ftrength  by  ftruggle  and  effort. 
As  infants,  before  they  can  walk  without  {tumbling,  muft  be  ex- 
pofed  to  many  a  fall  and  bruifej  as  wreftlers  acquire  their 
ftrength  and  agility  by  many  a  combat  and  violent  exertion ;  fo 
it  is  in  the  nobleft  powers  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  the  mean- 
eft,  and  even  in  virtue  itfelf. 

It  is  not  only  made  manifeft  by  temptation  and  trial,  but  by 
thefe  means  it  acquires  its  ftrength  and  vigour,. 

Men  muft  acquire  patience  by  fiiffering,  and  fortitude  by  be- 
ing expofed  to  danger,  and  every  other  virtue  by  fituations  that 
put  it  to  trial  and  exercife. 

This,  for  any  thing  we  know,  may  be  neceflary  in  the  nature 
of  things.     It  is  certainly  a  law  of  nature  with  regard  to  man* 

Whether  there  may  be  orders  of  intelligent  and  moral  crea- 
tures who  never  were  fubjed  to  any  temptation,  nor  had  their 

virtue 
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virtue  put  to  any  trial,  we  cannot  without  prefiimption  deter-  CHAP.vr. 
mine.     But  it  is  evident,  that  this  neither  is,  nor  ever  was  the 
lot  of  man,  not  even  in  the  (late  of  innocence. 

Sad,  indeed,  would  be  the  condition  of  man,  if  the  tempta- 
tions to  which,  by  the  conflitution  of  his  nature,  and  by  his  cir- 
cumftances,  he  is  liable,  were  irrefiftible.  Such  a  (late  would 
not  at  all  be  a  ftate  of  trial  and  difcipline. 

Our  condition  here  is  fuch,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  paflion  often 
tempts  and  folicits  us  to  do  wrong;  on  the  other  hand,  reafon 
and  confcience  oppofe  the  dictates  of  paffion.  The  flefh  lufleth 
againft  the  fpirit,  and  the  fpirit  againft  the  fle(h.  And  upon  the 
illue  of  this  conflidt,  the  charader  of  the  man  and  his  fate  de« 
pend. 

If  reafon  be  vidorious,  his  virtue  is  ftrengthened  j  he  has  the 
inward  fatisfad;ion  of  having  fought  a  good  fight  in  behalf  of 
his  duty,  and  the  peace  of  his  mind  is  preferved* 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  paf&on  prevails  againft  the  fenfe  of  du- 
ty, the  man  is  confcious  of  having  done  what  he  ought  not,  and 
might  not  have  done.  His  own  heart  condemns  him,  and  he  is 
guilty  to  himfelf. 

This  conflid  between  the  pafGons  of  our  animal  nature  and 
the  calm  didates  of  reafon  and  confcience,  is  not  a  theory  in- 
vented to  folve  the  phenomena  of  human  condud,  it  is  a  fad, 
of  which  every  man  who  attends  to  his  own  condud  is  con- 
fcious. 

In  the  moft  ancient  philofophy,  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count, I  mean  that  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  the  mind  of  man 
was  compared  to  a  ftate,  or  commonwealth,  in  which  there  are 

A  a  a  various 
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CHAP.  VL  various  porwers,  (bme  that  ought  to  govern^  and  others;  that  ortg^t 

to  be  fubordinate. 

The  good  of  the  whole,  which  is  the  fiipreme  law  in  this,  as 
in  every  commonwealth,  requires  that  this  iubordination  be  pre- 
ferved,  and  that  the  governing  powers  have  always  the  afcendant 
.  over  the  appetites  and  paffions.  All  wife  and  good  conduit  con- 
fiils  in  this.  All  folly  and  vice  in  the  prevalence  of  paiCon 
over  the  didlates  of  reafon. 

This  philofbphy  was  adopted  by  Plato  ;  smd  it  is  fb  agreed- 
able  to  what  every  man  feels  in  him&lf,  that  it  muft  always  pre-- 
vail  with  men  wh&  think  without  bias  to  a  fyllem. 

The  governing  powers,  of  which  thefe  ancient  Philofbphers 
ipeak,  are  the  fame  which  I  call  the  rational  principles  of  adion, 
and  which  I  fhall  have  occafioa  to  explain.  I  only  mention 
them  here,  becauie,  without  a  regard  to  them,  the  influence  of 
the  pailions,  and  their  rank.  m.  our  conAitudon^  cannot  be  di- 
ftindly  underftood. 

A  fccond  obiervation  is,.  That  the  impuUe  of  pai&on  is  not  al- 
ways to  Vhat  is  bad,  but  very  often  to  what  is  good,  aad  what 
our  reafon  approves.  There  are  fome  pafHons,.  as  Df  Hdtchjj- 
SON  obferves,  that  are  benevolent,  as  well  as  others  that  are 
felfifh. 

The  af{edions  of  relentment  and  emulation,  with  thofe  that 
fpring  from  them^  from  their  very  nature,  difturb  and  diiquiet 
the  mind,  though  they  be  not  carried  beyond  the  bounds  which 
reafon  prefcribes  ;  and  therefore  they  are  commonly  called  paf- 
iions,  even  in  their  moderate  degrees.  From  a  fimilair  caufe, 
the  benevolent  affedions,  which  are  placid  ini  their  nature,  and 
are  rarely  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon,  are  very  feldom 
called  paffions.  We  do  not  give  the.  name  of  pailion  to  bene- 
volence, 
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Tolencc,  gratitude,  or  friendihip.     Yet  we  miift  except  from  this   CHAP.  VI. 
general  rule,  love  between  the  {exes,  which,  as  it  commoolj  dit 
compofes  the  mind,  and  is  not  eafilj  kept  within  reafbnable 
bounds,  is  always  called  a  paflion. 

• 

All  oar  natural  defires  and  afle^ions  are  good  and  neceilary 
parts  of  our  conftittttion ;  and  paflion,  being  only  a  certain  de- 
gree of  rehemence  in  thefe,  its  natoral  tendency  is  to  good, 
and  it  is  by  accident  that  it  leads  us  wrong. 

Paifion  is  very  properly  faid  to  be  blind.  It  looks  not  beyond 
the  prefent  gratification.  It  belongs  to  realbn  to  attend  to  the 
accidental  circumflances  which  may  fbmetimes  make  that  grati- 
fication improper  or  hurtful.  When  there  is  no  impropriety  in 
it,  much  more  when  it  is  our  duty,,  paflion  aids  reafon,  and  gives 
additional  force  to  its  di6:ates. 

Sympathy  with  the  diftrefled  may  bring  them  a  charitable  re- 
lief, when  a  calm  fenie  of  duty  would  be  too  weak  to  produce 
the  efifed. 

Objeds,  either  good  or  ill,  conceived  to  be  very  diftant,  whea 
they  are  confidered  coolly,  have  not  that  influence*  upon  men 
which  in  reafon  they  ought  to  have.  Imagination,  like  the  eye, 
diminiiheth  its  objedls  in  proportion  to  their  diflance.  The 
paflions  of  hope  and  fear  muft  be  railed,  ip  order  to  give  fiich 
objeSs  their  due  magnitude  in  the  imagination^  and  their  due 
influence  upon  our  condud. 

The  dread  of  diigrace  and  of  the  civil  magiflrate,  and  the  ap» 
prehenfion  of  future  pmnifhment,  prevent  many  crimes,  which 
bad  men,  without  thefe  reftraints,  would  commit,  and  contribute 
greatly  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  fociety* 

There  is  no  bad  a<Stioa  which  fome  paflion  may  not  prevent } 

nor 
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CHAP,  Vi>   noj.  ig  there  any  external  good  adtion,  of  which  fome  pafGon 

may  not  be  the  main  fpring ;  and,  it  is  very  probable,  that  even 
the  paiHons  of  men,  upon  th^  whole,  do  more  good  to  fociety 
than  hurt. 

The  ill  that  is  dcme  draws  our  attention  more,  and  is  imputed 
{blely  to  human  pafHons.  The  good  may  have  better  motives, 
and  charity  leads  us  to  think  that  it  has  }  but,  as  we  fee  not  the 
heart,  it  is  impoflible  to  determine  what  fhare  men's  paflions 
may  have  in  its  produdtion. 

The  Iq/l  obfervation  is.  That  if  we  diftinguiffa,  in  the  eiSeds 
of  our  paflions,  thofe  which  are  altogether  involuntary,  and 
without  the  fphere  of  our  power,  from  the  eSkAs  which  may 
be  prevented  by  .an  exertion,  perhaps  a  great  exertion,  of  ielf- 
govemment ;  we  (hall  find  the  firft  to  be  good  and  highly  ufeful, 
and  the  laft  only  to  be  bad. 

Not  to  {peak  of  the  ef!e£bs  of  moderate  paflions  upon  the 
health  of  the  body,  to  which  fome  agitation  of  this  kind  feems 
to  be  no  lefs  ufeful  than  florms  and  tempefts  to  the  falubrity  of 
the  air ;  every  pafllon  naturally  draws  our  attention  to  its  objed, 
and  intereflS  us  in  it. 

The  «mind  of  man  is  naturally  defultory,  and  when  it  has  no 
Interefting  objcdl  in  view,  roves  from  one  to  another,  without 
fixing  its  attention  upon  any  one.  A  tranfient  and  carelefk 
glance  is  all  that  we  beflow  upon  objects  in  which  we  take  no 
<:oncem.  It  requires  a  ftrong  degree  of  curiofity,  or  fome  more 
important  paflion,  to  give  us  that  interefl  in  an  objedt  which  is 
neceflary  to  our  giving  attention  to  it.  And,  without  attention, 
we  can  form  no  true  and  flahle  judgment  of  any  objed. 

Take  away  the  paflions,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  how  great 

a 
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a  part  of  mankind  would  refemble  thofe  frivolous  mortals^  wlio   CHAP.  VL 
never  had  a  thought  that  engaged  them  in  good  eamefl. 

It  is  not  mere  judgment  or  intelledual  ability  that  enables  a 
man  to  excel  in  any  art  or  fcience.  He  mufl  have  a  love  and 
admiration  of  it  bordering  upon  enthufiafm,  or  a  pailionate  de«- 
fire  of  the  fame,  or  of  fome  other  advantage  to  be  got  by  that 
excellence.  Without  this,  he  would  not  undergo  the  labour  and 
fatigue  of  his  faculties,  which  it  requires.  So  that,  I  think,  we 
may  with  juftice  allow  no  fmall  merit  to  the  pafGons,  even  in. 
the  difcoveries  and  improvements  of  the  arts  and  fciences^ 

If  the  pafBons  for  fame  and  diilindion  were  extinguifhed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  men  ready  to  undertake  the  cares  and 
toils  of  government ;  and  few  perhaps  would  make  the  exer- 
tion neceflary  to  raife  themfeives  above  the  ignoble  vulgar* 

The  involuntary  ligns  of  the  paflions  and  difpofitions  of  the 
mind,  in  the  voice,  features,  and  ai^ion,  are;  a  part  of  the  human 
conflitution  which  deferves  admiration.  The  fignification  of  thofe 
figns  is  known  to  all  men  by  nature,  and  previous  to  aU  expe- 
rience. 

They  are  fb  many  openings  into  the  fouls  of  our  fellow-men, 
by  whigh  their  fentiments  become  vifible  to  the  eye.  They  arc 
a  natural  language  common  to  mankind,  without  which  it  would 
have  been  impoilible  to  have  invented  any  artificial  language.^ 

It  is  from  the  natural  figns  of  the  paffions  and  difpofitions  of 
the  mind,  that  the  human  form  derives  its  beauty  ;  that  paint- 
ing,, poetry,  and  mufic,  derive  their  expreffion  ;  that  eloquence 
derives  it  greateil  force,  and  converfation  its  greatefl  charm. 

The  pafllons,  when  kept  within  their  proper  bounds^  give  life 
and  vigour  to  the  whole  man.  Without  them  man  would  be  a  flug. 

We 
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CHA7.  VI.  We  fee  what  polifh  and  animation  the  paiEon  of  love^  when  ho- 
nourable and  not  unfuccefsful,  gives  to  both  (exes. 

The  pailion  for  military  glory  raiies  the  brave  commander^ 
in  the  day  of  battle,  far  above  himfelf,  making  his  countenance 
to  ihine,  and  his  eyes  to  fparkle.  The  glory  of  old  England 
warms  the  heart  even  of  the  Brttifh  tar,  and  makes  him  defpiie 
every  danger. 

As  to  the  bad  effeStt  of  pailion,  k  muft  be  acknowledged  chat 
it  often  gives  a  ftrong  impulfe  to  what  is  bad^  and  what  a  man 
condemns  himfelf  for,  as  foon  as  it  is  done.  But  he  muft  be 
confcious  that  the  impuUey  though  ftrong,  was  not  irreiiiftflble, 
otherwife  he  could  not  condemn  himiielf. 

We  allow  that  a  fudden  and  violent  paflion,  into  which  a  man 
is  furprifed,  alleviates  a  bad  adlion ;  but  if  it  was  irreftftible, 
it  would  not  only  alleviate,  but  totally  exculpate,  which  it  never 
does,  either  in  the  judgment  of  the  noan  himfelf,  or  of  others. 

To  fum  up  all,  paftion  fumifties  a  very  ftror^  inftance  of  the 
truth  of  the  common  maxim.  That  the  corruption  of  the  heft 
things  is  worft. 


CHAP.        VII. 
Of  DiM^tiM. 

BY  Ji^ofition  I  mean  a  ftate  of  mind  which,  while  it  lafis,  gives 
a  tendency,  or  pronenefs,  to  be  moved  by  certain  animal 
principles,  rather  than  by  others  j  while,  at  another  time,  ano* 
ther  ftate  of  mind,  in  the  fame  perfcm,  may  give  the  afcendant 
to  other  animal  principles. 

It 
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It  was  before  obierved,  that  it  is  a  property  of  our  appetites  ^^^l^]' 
to  be  periodical^  ceafing  for  a  time,  when  fated  by  their  objedls, 
and  returning  regularly  after  certain  periods. 

Even  thofe  principles  which  are  not  periodical,  have  their  ebbs 
and  flows  occafionally,.  according  to  the  prefent  difpofition  of 
the  mind. 

Among  fome  of  the  principles  of  adion  there  is  a  natural  affi- 
nity, fo  that  one  of  the  tribe  naturally  difpofes  to  thofe  which 
are.  allied  to  it. 

Such  an  affinity  has  been  obferved  by  many  good  authors  to 
be  among  all  the  benevolent  affections.  The  exercife  of  one  be- 
nevolent afEedion  gives  a  pronenefs  to  the  exercife  of  others.    * 

There  is  a  certain  placid  and  agreeable  tone  of  mind  which  is 
common  to  them  all,  which  feems  to  be  the  bond  of  that  coa* 
nedion  and  affinity  they  have  with  one  another. 

The  malevolent  afFedioos  have  alfo  an  affinity,  and  mutually 
difpofe  to  each  other,  by  means,  perhaps,  of  that  difagreeable 
feeling  common  to  them  all,  which  makes  the  mind  fore  and 
uneaiy. 

As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  caufes  of  the  different  difpofitions 
of  the  mind,  they  feem  to  be  in  fome  cafes  owing  to  thofe  aflb- 
ciating  powers  of  the  principles  of  adion,  which  have  a  natural 
affinity,  and  are  prone  to  keep  company  with  one  another;  fome- 
times  to  accidents  of  good  or  bad  fortune,  and  fometimes,  no 
doubt,  the  ftate  of  the  body  may  have  influence  upon  the  difpo* 
fition  of  the  mind. 

At  one  time  the  ftate  of  die  mind,  like  a  ferene  unclouded 
iky,  fhews  every  thing  in  the  moft  agreeable  light*     Then  a  man 
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CHAP.  VIL  is  prone  to  benevolence,  compaflion,  and  every  kind  afiedion  ; 

unrufpiciouSy  not  eafily  provoked. 

The  Poets  have  obferved  that  men  have  their  moUla  tempora 
fandtj  when  they  are  averfe  from  faying  or  doing  a  har(h  thing  i 
and  artful  men  watch  thefe  occafions^  and  know  how  to  improve 
them  to  promote  their  ends. 

This  difpofitton,  I  think,  we  commQnly  call  good  bumoury  of 
which,  in  the  fair  fex,  Mr  Pope  fays, 

/ 

Good  humour  only  teaches  charms  to  la  ft, 
Still  makes  new  conquefts,  and  maintains  the  paft; 
« 
There  is  no  diipofition  more  comfortable  to  the  perfon  him- 
felf,  or  more  agreeable  to  others,  than  good  humour.     It  is  tQ 
thti  mind,  what  good  health  is  to  the  body,  putting  a  man  in 
the  capacity  of  enjoying  every  thing  that  is  agreeable  in  life,, 
and  of  ufing  every  faculty  without  clog  or  impediment.     It  dif- 
pofes  to  contentment  with  our  lot,  to  benevolence  to  all  men, 
to  fympathy  with  the  diftrefled.     It  prefents  every  objed  in  the 
moft  favourable  light,  and  diipofes  us  to  avoid  giving  or  taking 
offence. 

This  happy  diipofition  feems  to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  a  good 
confcience,  and  a  firm  belief  that  the  world  is  under  a  wife  and 
benevolent  admini  ft  ration^  and,  when  it  fprings  from  this  root,* 
it  is  an  habitual  fentiment  of  piety. 

* 

Good  humour  is  likewiie  apt  to  be  produced  by  happy  fucceis, 
or  unexpedled  good  fortune.^  Joy  and  hope  are  favourable  to  it^ 
vexation  and  difappointment  are  unfavourable. 

The  only  danger  of  this  diipofition:  feems  to  be.  That  if 
^e  are  not  upon  our  guard,  it  may  degenerate  into  levity,  and 

indiipoie 
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mdifpofe  us  to  a  proffer  degree  of  caution,  and  of  attention  to  the  CHAP.  viL 
future  confequences  of  our  adlions. 

There  is  a  dirpofitii3n  oppofite  to  good  humour  which  we  call 
iad  humour^  of  which  the  tendency  is  directly  contrary,  and 
therefore  its  influence  is  as  malignant,  as  that  of  the  other  is 
falutary. 

Bad  humour  alone  is  fufEcient  to  make  a  man  unhappy;  it  tin- 
ges every  objeS  with  its  own  difmal  colour ;  and,  like  a  part 
that  is  galled,  is  hurt  by  every  thing  that  touches  it.  It  takes 
offence  where  none  was  meant,  and  difpofes  to  difcontent,  jea- 
loufy,  envy,  and,  in  general,  to  malevolence. 

Another  couple  of  oppofite  difpofitions  are  elation  of  mind, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  ttepreffionj  on  the  other* 

Thefe  contrary  difpofitions  are  both  of  an  ambiguous  nature  ; 
their  influence  may  be  good  or  bad,  according  as  they  are 
grounded  on  true  or  falle  opinion,  and  according  as  they  are 
regulated. 

That  elation  of  mind  which  arifes  from  a  juft  fenfe  of  the 
dignity  of  our  nature,  and  of  the  powers  and  faculties  with 
which  God  hath  endowed  us,  is  true  magnanimity,  and  difpofes 
a  man  to  the  nobleft  virtues,  and  the  mod  heroic  adlions  and 
enterprifes. 

There  is  alfo  an  elation  of  mind,  which  arifes  from  a  confci- 
oufnefs  of  our  worth  and  integrity,  fuch  as  Job  felt,  when  he 
iaid,  "  Till  I  die,  I  will  not  remove  my  integrity  from  me. 
"  My  righteoufhefs  I  hold  fall,  and  will  not  let  it  go ;  my  heart 
^*  fliall  not  reproach  me  while  I  live.**  This  may  be  called  the 
pride  of  virtue  5  but  it  is  a  noble  pride.     It  makes  a  man  dif- 

B  b  2  dain 
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CHAP-  viL  dain  to  dt)  what  is  bafe  or  meafl.    This  is  the  true  feafe  of  h<*- 

nour. 

But  there  is  an  elation  of  mind  arifing  from  a  vain  opinion 
of  our  having  talents,  or  worth,  which  we  have  not  j  or  from 
putting  an  undue  value  upon  any  of  our  endowments  of  mind, 
body,  or  fortune.  This  is  pride,  the  parent  of  many  odious 
vices  ;  fuch  as  arrogance,  undue  contempt  of  others,  felf-par- 
tiality,  and  vicious  felf-love. 

The  oppofite  difpofition  to  elation  of  mind>  is  depreilion,  which 
alio  has  good  or  bad  ef{e£ts,  according  as  it  is  grounded  upon 
true  or  falfe  opinion. 

A  jufl  fenfe  of  the  weaknefs  and  imperfedion^  of  human  na- 
ture, and  of  our  own  perfonal  faults  and  defeats,  is  true  humi- 
lity. It  is  not  to  think  of  our/elves  above  what  we  ought  to  think  ;  a 
moil  falutary  and  amiable^  difpofition  ^  of  great  price  in  the 
light  of  God  and  man.  Nor  is  it  inconfiflent  with  re^dimagna- 
nimity  and  greatnefs  of  foul.  They  may  dwelj  togctbCT  with 
great  advantage  and  ornament  to  both,  and  be  faithful  mo!aitors 
againft  the  extremes  to  which  each  has  the  greateft  tendency. 

But  there  is  a  dcpreflion  of  mind  which  is  the  oppofite  to  mag- 
nanimity, which  debilitates  the  i^rings  of  adlion,  a«d  freezes 
every  fentiraeot  that  flioukl  lead  to  a^y  noble  exertion  or  enter- 
prife. 

Suppofe  a  man  to  have  no  bdief  of  a  good  adrtiiniiftration  oF 

die  world,  no  conception  of  the  .dignity  of  virtue,  no  Iiope  of 

happinefs  in  another  flate.     Suppofe:  bim,. at  th«e  fame  time,  in 

a  ftate  of  extreme  poverty  and  depend^ace,  and  that  he  has  no 

higher  aim  than  to  fupplyhis  bodily  wants,,  or  tp  mimiftek!  to  the 

pleafure,  or  flatter  the  pride  of  fome  b^ifig  as  worthlefs  as  hiai- 

felf.     Is  not  the  foul  of  fuch.a  man  deprefled  as  much  as  his 

body 
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body  or  bis  fortune?     And,  if  fortune  fhould  fmile  upon  him  CHAR  vif. 
vrkile  be  retains  the  fame  fentiments,  he  is  only  the  flave  of  for- 
tune.    His  mind   is  deprefled  to  the  flate  of  a  brute  ;  and  his 
human  faculties  ferve  only  to  make  him  feel  that  depreflion, 

Depreflion  of  mind  may  be  owing  to  melancholy,  a  difleraper 
of  mind  which  proceeds  from  the  flate  of  the  body,  which 
throws  a  difmal  gloom  upon  every  objedl  of  thought,  cuts  all 
the  finews  of  adtion,  and  often  gives  rife  to  ftrange  and  abfurd 
opinions  in  religion,  or  in  other  interefling  matters.  Yet,  where 
there  is  real  worth  at  bottom,  fome  rays  of  it  will  break  forth 
fcyen  in  this  deprefled  ft^te  of  mind. 

A  renaarkable  inftance  of  this  was  exhibited  in  Mr  Simon 
BaowN^.a  diSknung  clergynuin  in  England^  who,  by  melancho- 
ly^ was  led  into  the  belief  that  his  rational  foul  had  gradually 
decayed  within  him>  and  at  laft  was  totally  extindl.  From  this 
belief  he  gave  up  his  minifterial  fun<^ion^  and  would  not  even 
join  with  others  in  any  ad  of  worfliip,  conceiving  it  to  be  a  pro- 
fanation to  worfhip  God  without  a  fouL 

In  this  difmal  ftate  of  mind,  he  wrote  an  excellent  defence  of 
the  Chriflian  religion,  againft  Tindal*s  Cbrijlianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation,  To  the  book  he  prefixed  an  epiftle  dedicatory  to 
Queen  Caroline,  wherein  he  mentions,  "  That  he  was  once  a 
**  man,  but,  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  for  his  fins,  his 
M  vfery  thinking  fubftance  has,  for  more  than  feven  year^,  been 
^  continually  wafting  away,  till  it  i«  wholly  perifhed  out  of 
^  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to  nothing.**  And,  having 
lieard^  of  her  Majefty^s  eminent  piety,  h»  beg»  the  aid  of  bqr 
prayers* 


boopk  was  publifhed  after  bis  death  without  the  dedica- 
tion, which,  however,  having  been  preienred  in  manufcript,  was 
afteiwatds  pvinted  jD/the  Adi!ieDturar5  No.  88.. 

Tiius 
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CHAP.  viL      Thus  this  good  man,  when  he  believed  that  he  had  no  foul, 

fhewed  a  moft  generous  and  difinterefled  concern  for  thofe  who 
had  ibuls. 

As  depreffion  of  mind  may  produce  flrange  opinions,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  cafe  of  melancholy,  fo  our  opinions  may  have  a  very 
confiderable  influence,  either  to  elevate  or  to  deprefs  the  mind, 
even  where  there  is  no  melancholy. 

Suppofe,  on  one  hand,  a  man  who  believes  that  he  is  deilin- 
ed  to  an  eternal  cxiftence ;  that  he  who  made,  and  who  governs 
the  world,  maketh  account  of  him,  and  hath  fiimifhed  him  with 
the  means  of  attaining  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  glory. 
With  this  man  compare,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  be- 
lieves  nothing  at  all,  or  who  believes  that  his  exiftence  is  only 
the  play  of  atoms,  and  that,  after  he  hath  been  toiled  about  by 
blind  fortune  for  a  few  years,  he  fhall  again  return  to  nothing : 
Can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  former  opinion  leads  to  elevation 
and  greatnefs  of  mind,  the  latter  to  meannefs  and  depreffion  ? 


CHAP.         VIII. 


Of  Opinion. 


WH  E  N  we  come  to  explain  the  rational  principles  of  ac- 
tion, it  will  appear^  that  opinion  is  an  eflential  ingredi* 
cnt  in  them.  Here  we  are  only  to  confider  its  influence  upon 
the  animal  principles.  Some  of  thofe  I  have  ranked  in  that 
clafs  cannot,  I  think,  exift  in  the  human  mind  without  it. 

Gratitude  (uppofes  the  opinion  of  a  favour  done  or  intended  ; 
refentment  the  opinion  of  an  injury  ;  eflieem  the  opinion  of  me- 
rit ;  the  paflion  of  love  fuppofes  the  opinion  of  uncommon  me* 
rit  and  perfe^ion  in  its  objed. 

Although 
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Although  natural  afFecflion  to  parents,  children,  and  near  rela-  chap.viik 
tions,  is  not  grounded  on  the  opinion  of  their  merit,  it  is  much 
increafed  by  that  confideration.     So  is  every  benevolent  affec- 
tion.    On  the  contrary,  real  malevolence  can  hardly  exift  with- 
out the  opinion  of  demerit  in  the  objed. 

There  is  no  natural  defire  or  averfion,  which  may  not  be  re- 
ftrained  by  opinion.  Thus,  if  a  man  were  athirfl,  and  had  a 
ftrong  defire  to  drink,  the  opinion  that  there  was  poifon  in  the 
cup  would  make  him  forbear. 

It  is  evident,  that  hope  and  fear,  which  every  natural  defire 
or  affedion  may  create,  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  future  good 
or  ilL 

« 

Thus  it  appears,  that  our  paflions,  our  difpofitions,  and  our 
opinions,  have  great  influence  upon  our  animal  principles,  to 
firengthen  or  weaken^  to  excite  or  refirain  them  ;  and,  by  that 
means,  have  great  influence  upon  human  adions  and  characters* 

That  brute-animals  have  both  paflions  and  difpofitions  fimilar, 
in  many  refpeds,  to  thofe  of  men,  cannot  be  doubted.  Whe- 
ther they  have  opinions,  is  not  fo  clear.  I  think  they  have  not, 
in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word.  But,  waving  all  difpute  upon 
this  point,  it  will  be  granted,  that  opinion  in  men  has  a  much 
wider  field  than  in  brutes.  No  man  will  fay,  that  they  have 
fyfiems  of  theology,  morals,  jurifprudence  or  politics ;  or  that 
they  can  reafon  from  the  laws  of  nature,^  in  mechanics^  medi* 
cine,  or  agriculture. 

They  feel  the  evils  or  enjoyments  that  are  prefent  j  probably 
they^imagine  thofe  which  experience  has  aflbciated  with  what 
they  feel.  But  they  can  take  no  large  profped  either  of  the 
paft  or  of  the  future,,  nor  fee  through  a  train  of  coofeciuences. 
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CHAP.VIIL      A  dog  may  be  deterred  from  eating  what  is  before  him,  by  the 
.  fear  of  immediate  punifhment^  which  he  has  felt  on  like  occa- 
fions ;  but  he  is  never  deterred  by  the  confideration  of  health, 
or  of  any  diftant  good. 

I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  a  monkey,  having  once 
been  intoxicated  with  ftrong  drink,  in  confequence  of  which  it 
burnt  its  foot  in  the  fire,  and  had  a  fevere  fit  of  ficknefs,  could 
never  after  be  induced  to  drink  any  thing  but  pure  water.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  utmoft  pitch  which  the  faculties  of  brutes  can 
reach. 

From  the  influence  of  opinion  upon  the  condudt  of  mankind 
we  may  learn,  that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  inftruments  to  be  ufed 
in  the  difcipline  and  government  of  men. 

All  men,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  iiiuft  be  under  the  difci- 
pline and  government  of  paretits  and  tutors.  Men,  who  live  in 
fociety,  muft  be  under  the  government  of  laws  and  magiftrates, 
through  life.  The  government  of  men  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  nobleft  exertions  of  human  power.  And  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance, that  thdfe  who  have  any  (hare,  either  in  domeftic  or 
civil  government,  fhould  know  the  nature  of  man,  and  how  he 
is  to  be  trained  and  governed. 

Of  all  inftruments  of  government,  opinion  is  the  (weeteft, 
and  the  moft  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man.  Obedience  that 
flows  from  opinion,  is  real  freedom,  which  every  man  defires. 
That  which  is  extorted  by  fear  of  punifhment,  is  flavery  ;  a 
yoke  which  is  always  galling,  and  which  every  man  will  fliake 
o£r  when  it  is  in  his  power. 

The  opinions  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  always  been,  and 
will  always  be,  what  they  are  taught  by  thofc  whom  theyefteem 

to 
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to  be  wife  and  good ;  and,  therefore,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  CHAP.viil 
are  in  the  power  of  thofe  who  govern  them. 

Man,  uncorrupted  by  bad  habits  and  bad  opinions,  is  of  all 
animals  the  moil  traceable  >  corrupted  by  thefe,  he  is  of  all 
animals  the  moft  untradable. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that,  if  ever  civil  government  fhall 
be  brought  to  perfection,  it  muft  be  the  principal  care  of  the 
flate  to  make  good  citizens  by  proper  education,  and  proper  in* 
flru6tion  and  difcipline. 

The  moft  ufeful  part  of  medicine  is  that  which  ftrengthens 
the  conftitution,  and  prevents  difeafes  by  good  regimen)  the 
reft  is  fomewhat  like  propping  a  ruinous  fabric  at  great  expence, 
and  to  little  purpofe.  The  art  of  government  is  the  medicine 
of  the  mind,  and  the  moft  ufeful  part  of  it  is  that  which  pre-« 
vents  crimes  and  bad  habits,  and  trains  men  to  virtue  and  good 
habits,  by  proper  education  and  di£cipline« 

ft 

The  end  of  government  is  to  make  the  fociety  happy,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  making  it  good  and  virtuous. 

That  men  in  general  will  be  good  or  bad  members  of  fociety, 
according  to  the  education  and  difeipline  by  which  they  have 
been  trained,  experience  may  convince  us. 

The  prefent  age  has  made  great  advances  in  the  art  of  train- 
ing men  to  military  duty.  It  will  not  be  faid,  that  thofe  who 
enter  into  that  fervice  are  more  tradable  than  their  fellow-fub- 
jeds  of  other  profeflions.  And  I  know  not  why  it  ftiould  be 
thought  impoiEble  to  train  men  to  equal  perfedion  in  the  other 
duties  of  good  citizens. 

What  an  immenfe  difference  is  there,  for  the  purpofe  of  war, 

C  c  between 
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CHAP.viii.  between  an  army  properly  trained,  and  a  militia  haftily  Af2^n 

out  of  the  multitude  ?  What  ihould  hinder  us  from  thinking, 
that,  for  every  purpofe  of  civil  government,  there  may  be  a  like 
difference  between  a  civil  focicty  properly  trained  to  virtue, 
good  habits  and  right  fentiments,  and  thofe  civil  focieties  which 
we  now  behold  ?  But  I  fear  I  (hall  be  thought  to  digrels  from 
my  fubjed:  into  Utopian  fpeculation. 

To  make  an  end  of  what  I  have  to  fay  upon  the  animal  prin- 
ciples of  aftion,  we  may  take  a  complex  view  of  their  t&di  in 
life,  by  fuppofing  a  being  acStuated  by  principles  of  no  higher 
order,  to  have  no  confcience  or  fenfe  of  duty,  only  let  us  allow 
him  that  fuperiority  of  underflanding,  and  that  power  of  lelf- 
government  which  man  adually  has.  Let  us  fpeculate  a  little 
upon  this  imaginary  being,  and  confider  whatcondu^  and  tenor 
of  adfcion  might  be  expeiSted  from  him. 


It  is  evident  he  would  be  a  very  different  animal  from  a  brute, 
and  perhaps  not  very  diHerent,  in  appearance,  from  what  a 
great  part  of  mankind  is. 

He  would  be  capable  of  confidering  the  difiant  confeqoences 
of  his  actions,  and  of  reftraining  or  indulging  his  appetites,  de« 
fires  and  afie^ion&y  ftom  the  coofideratioa  of  dtftant  good  or 
evil. 

He  would  be  capable  of  chufing  fome  main  end  of  his  life, 
and  planning  fuch  a  rule  of  condutSi  as  appeared  moft  fnb&rvi- 
ent  to  it^     Of  this  we  liave  reafim  to  think  no  brute  i&  cafMible» 

We  can  perhaps  conceive  fuch  a  balance  of  the  animal  prin-* 
Giples  of  adton,  as,  with  very  little  felf^-gotromment,  nuight 
make  a  man  to  be  a  good  member  of  fociety,  a  goodoompaBioci, 
and  to  have  many  amiable  qualities^ 

The 
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The  balance  of  our  animal  principles^   I  think^  conftimtes  chap,vih. 
what  we  call  a  man's  natural  temptrs  which  may  be  good  or  bad^ 
without  regard  to  his  virtue. 

A  man  in  whom  the  benevolent  affections,  the  defire  of 
efteem  and  good  humour  are  naturally  prevalent,  who  is  of  ^ 
calm  and  difpaflionate  nature,  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  live 
with  good  vDLtxiy  and  aflbciate  with  good  companions,  may  be- 
have properly  with  little  effort. 

His  natural  temper  leads  him,  in  moil  cafes,  to  do  what  virtue 
requires.  And  if  he  happens  not  to  be  expofed  to  thofe  trying 
iituations,  in  which  virtue  erodes  the  natural  bent  of  his  tem- 
per, he  has  no  great  temptation  to  ad  amifs. 

But  perhaps  a  happy  natural  temper,  joined  with  fuch  a  happy 
fituation,  is  more  ideal  than  real,  though  no  doubt  (bme  men 
make  nearer  approaches  to  it  than  others. 

The  temper  and  the  (ituation  of  men  is  commonly  fuch,  that 
the  animal  principles  alone,  without  felf-govemment,  would 
never  produce  any  regular  and  coniiflent  train  of  condud. 

One  principle  crofles  another.  Without  felf-government,  that 
which  is  ftrongeil  at  the  time  will  prevail.  And  that  which  is 
weakeft  at  one  time  may,  from  paflion,  from  a  change  of  difpo- 
fition  or  of  fortune,  become  ftrongeft  at  another  time. 

Every  natural  appetite,  defire  and  afiedion,  has  its  own  pre- 
fent  gratification  only  in  view.  A  man,  therefore,  who  has  no 
other  leader  than  thefe,  would  be  like  a  ihip  in  the  ocean  with- 
out hands,  which  cannot  be  faid  to  be  deilined  to  any  port.  He 
would  have  no  charadter  at  all,  but  be  benevolent  or  fpiteful, 
pleafant  or  morofe,  honeft  or  difhoneft,  as  the  prefent  wind  of 
paflion  or  tide  of  humour  moved  himt 

C  c  2  Every 
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CHAP,viiL      Every  man  who  purfues  an  end,  be  it  good,  or  bad,  muff  be 

adive  when  he  is  difpofed  to  be  indolent ;  he  muff  rein  every 
pallion  and  appetite  that  would  lead  him  out  of  his  road. 

Mortification  dnd  felf-denial  are  found  not  in  the  path  oFvir-^ 
tue  only,  they  are  common  to  every  road  that  leads  to  an  end, 
be  it  ambition,  or  avarice,  or  even  pleafure  itfelf.  Every  man 
who  maintains  an  uniform  and  coniiftent  character,  muff  fweat 
and  toil,  and  often  ffruggle  with  his  prefent  inclination. 

Yet  thofe  who  ffeadily  purfue  fbme  end  in  life,  thou^.  they 
muff  often  reArain  their  ftrongeft  defires,  and  pradife  much 
ielf-denial,  have,  upon  the  whole,  more  enjoyment  than  thofe 
who  have  no  end  at  all,  but  to  gratify  the  prefent  prevailing  in* 
clination.. 

A  dog  that  is  made  for  the  chafe,  cannot  enjoy  the  happinefs 
of  a  dog  without  that  exerciie.  Keep  him  within  doors,  fe^ 
him  with  the  moft  delicious  fare,  give  him  all  the  pleafiires  his 
nature  is  capable  of,  he  foon  becomes  a  dull,  torpid,  unhappy 
animal. ,  No  enjoyment  can  fiipply  the  want  of  that  employ- 
ment which  nature  has  made  his  chief  good.  Let  him  hunt, 
and  neither  pain  nor  hunger  nor  fatigue  feem  to  be  evils.  De- 
prived of  this  exercife,  he  can  relifh  nothing.  Life  itfelf  be* 
comes  burdenfome.. 

It  is  no  difparagement  to  the  human  kind  to  fay,  that  manv 
as  well  as  the  dog,  is  made  for  hunting,  and  cannot  be  happy 
out  in  fome  vigorous  purfuit.  He  has  indeed  nobler  game*  to 
purfue  than  the  dog,  but  he  mufl  have ,  fome  purfuit,  otherwife 
life  flagnates,  all  the  faculties  are  benumbed,  the  fpirits  flag, 
and  bis  exiflence  becomes  an  unfupportable  burden. 

Even,  the  mere  foxhunter,  who  has  no  higher  purfuit  than  his 
dogs,  has  more  enjoyment  than  he  who  has  no  purfuit  at  all. 

He 
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He  his  an  end  in  view,  and  this  inyigorates  his  ipirits,  makes  CHAP.Vin, 
him  defpife  pleafure,  and  bear  cold,  hunger  and  fatigue,  as  if 
they  were  no  evils. 

Manet  fub  Jove  frigido 
Venator,  tenerse  conjugis  immemor, 
Seu  vifa  eft  catulis  cerva  fidelibus 
Seu  rupit  teretes  marfus  aper  plagas* 


■  ■■  ^ 


ESSAY    III.  PART     IIL 

Of  the  Rational  Principles  ofASion* 


CHAP.         I. 
Inhere  are  Rational  Principles  of  AElion  in  Man* 

MECHANICAL  principles  of  adion  produce  their  ef&d  with- 
out any  will  or  intention  on  our  part.  We  may,  by  a 
voluntary  effort,  hinder  the  effedt  5  but  if  it  be  not  hindered  by 
will  and  effort,  it  is  produced  without  them. 


adion  require  intention  and  will  in 
udoment.     Thev  are.  bv  ancient  mo- 


their  operation^  but  not  judgment.     They  are, 
ralifts,  very  properly  called  caca  cupidines^  blind 

Having  treated  of  thefe  two  claffes,  I  proceed  to  the  thirds 
the  rational  principles  of  adion  in  man ;  which  have  that  name,, 
becaufe  they  can  have  no  exiftence  in  beings  not  endowed  with 
reafon,  and,  in  all  their  exertions,  require,  not  only  intention 
and  will,  but  judgment  or  reafon^ 

That 
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CMA?.  I  ^     That  talent  vthkh  we  call  reajiu,  by  which  tncn  that  arc  adult 

and  of  a  ibutid  midd^  are  diftinguKhed  from  brutes,  idiots,  and 
infants,  has,  in  all  ages,  among  the  learned  and  tmleamcd,  been 
conceived  to  have  two  offices,  to  regulate  our  belief,  and  to  re- 
gulate our  adions  and  condud. 

Whatever  we  believe,  we  think  agreeable  to  reafon,  and,  on  that 
account,  yield  our  aflent  to  tt#  Whatever  we  dilbelieve,  v^e  think 
contrary  to  reafon,  and,  on  that  account,  diflent  from  it,  Rea- 
fon therefore  is  allowed  to  be  the  principle  by  which  our  belief 
and  opinions  ought  to  be  regulated. 

But  reafon  has  been  no  lefs  univerfally  conceived  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple, by  which  our  adions  ought  to  be  regulated. 

To  ad  reafohably,  is  a  phrafe  Ho  lefs  common  in  all  languages, 
than  to  judge  reafonably.  We  immediaitely  approve  of  a  man's 
condud,  when  it  appears  that  he  had  good  reafon  for  what  he  did. 
And  every  adion  we  difapprove,  we  think  unreafonable,  or  con- 
trary to  reafon. 

A  way  of  fpeaking  fo  univerfal  among  men,  common  to  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  in  all  nations,  and  in  all  languages, 
muft  have  a  meaning*  To  fiippofe  it  to  be  words  without  mean- 
ing, is  to  treat,  with  undue  contempt,  the  common  fenfe  of  man- 
kind. 

Suppofing  this  phrafe  to  have  a  meaning,  we  may  confider  in 
what  way  reafon  may  fervft  to  regulate  human  condud,  fo  that 
ibme  adions  of  men  are  to  be  denominated  reafonable,  and  o- 
thers  unreafonable. 

i  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  caii  be  no  exercife  of  reafon 
without  judgment,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  any  judgment  of 
things,  abftrad  and  general,  without  fome  degree  of  reafon. 

If 
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If,  therefore,  there  be  atiy  priociples  of  adion  in  the  human     CHAP.  L 
conftitutlon,  which,  in  their  nature,  neceffarily  imply  fiich  judg- 
ment, they  are  the  principles  which  we  may  call  rational,  to  di.- 
ftinguifh  them  from  animal  principles,  which  imply  defire  and 
will,  but  not  judgment. 

Every  deliberate  human  aiflion  muft  be  done  cither  as  the 
means,  or  as  an  end  ^  as  the  means  to  Tome  end,  to  which  it  is 
fubfervient,  or  as  an  end,  for  its  own  Cike,  and  without  regard 
to  any  thing  beyond  it. 

That  it  is  a  part  of  the  ofHce  of  reafon  to  detennine,  what 
are  the  proper  means  to  any  end  which  ^e  defire,  no  man  ever 
denied.  But  fome  Philpfophers,  particularly  Mr  Hume,  think 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  office  of  reafon  to  determine  the  ends  we 
ought  to  purfue,  or  the  preference  due  to  one  end  above  ano- 
ther. This,  he  thinks,  is  not  the  oj6Bce  of  reafon,  but  of  tafle 
or  feeling. 

If  this  be  fo,  reafon  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  a 
principle  of  a6i:ion.  Its  office  can  only  be  to  miaiiler  to  the 
principles  of  adion,  by  diicovering  the  means  of  their  gratifica- 
tion. Accordingly  Mr  Humb  maintains,  that  reafon  h  no  prin- 
eipie  of  adion;  but  that  it  is^  and  ought  to  be^  the  fenrant  of 
the  pafOons. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  (hew,  that,  among  the  various  ends  of 
Immaa  anions,  there  are  fome,  of  which,  without  rcadfon,  we 
could  not  even  foorm  a  conception ;  and  that,  as  ibon  as  they 
are  conceived,  a  regard  to  them  is,  by  our  conflitution,  not  only 
a  principle  of  adtion,  but  a  leading  and  governing  principle,  to 
which  all  our  animal  jf^inciples  are  fubordlnate,  and  to  which 
they  ought  to  be  fobjed. 

Hiefe  t  iball  Cidl  raU^ml  principles;  becaufe  they  can  €xift 

only 
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CHAP.  L^  only  in  beings  endowed  with  reafon,  and  becaufe,  to  ad  from 
thefe  principles,  is  what  has  always  been  meant  by  ading  accord- 
ing to  reaibn/ 

The  ends  of  human  adions  I  have  in  view,  are  two,  to  wit. 
What  is  good  for  us  upon  the  whole,  and  what  appears  to  be 
our  duty.  They  are  very  ftridly  connedled,  lead  to  the  fame 
courfe  of  condudt,  and  co-'operate  with  each  other  ;  and,  on  that 
account^  have  commonly  been  comprehended  under  one  name^ 
that  of  reafon.  But  as  they  may  be  disjoined,  and  are  really 
diftind:  principles  of  adion^  I  fhall  conlider  them  feparately.      ^ 


CHAP.        IL 
Of  Regard  to  our  Good  on  the  Whole. 

IT  will  not  be  denied  that  man,  when  he  comes  to  years  of 
underftanding,  is  led  by  his  rational  nature,  to  form  the  con- 
ception of  what  is  good  for  him  upon  the  whole. 

How  early  in  life  this  general  notion  of  good  enters  into  the 
mind,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  ge- 
neral and  abftrad  notions  we  form. 

Whatever  makes  a  man  more  happy,  or  more  perfed,  is  good, 
and  is  an  objed  of  defire  as  foon  as  we  are  capable  of  forming 
the  conception  of  it.  The  contrary  is  ill,  and  is  an  objed  of 
averfion* 

In  the  firft  part  of  life  we  have  many  enjoyments  of  various 
kinds  ;  but  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  brute*animals. 

They  confift  in  the  exercife  of  our  fenfes  and  powers  of  mo- 
tion. 
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tion,  the  gratification  of  our  appetites,  and  the  exertions  of  our    CHAT,  ll 
kind  aflfedtons.    The&  are  chequered  with  many  eriU  of  pain, 
and  fear,  and  difappointment,  and  fympathy  with  the  fufieriags 
of  others. 

But  the  goods  and  erib  of  this  period  of  life  are  of  fliort  du-r 
ration,  and  foon  forgot.  The  mind  being  regardlefs  of  the  paft, 
and  unconcerned  about  the  future,  we  have  then  no  other^mea- 
fure  of  good  but  the  prefimt  defire  j  no  other  roeafure  of '  evil 
but  the  prefent  avcrfion. 

Every  animal  delire  has  fbme  particular  and  prefent  object, 
and  looks  not  beyond  that  objedl  to  its  confequences,  or  to  the 
connexions  it  may  have  with  other  things; 


•••■ 


The  prefent  objeiSl,  which  is  moft  attraxStive,  or  excites  the 
ftrongeft  defire,  determines  the  choice,  whatever  be  its  condbi^ 
quences.  The  prefent  evil  that  prefles  moft,  is  avoided,  though 
it  ftiould  be  the  road  to  a  greater  good  to  come,  or  the  only 
^way  to  efcape  a  greater  evil.  .This  is  the  way  in  which  brutes 
ad,  and  the  way  in  which  men  muft  adt,  till  they  come  to  the  ufe 
of  reafon. 


As  we  grow  up  to  underftanding,  we  extend  our  view  both 
forward  and  backward.  We  refled  upon  what  is  paft,  and,  by 
the  lamp  of  experience,  difcern  what  will  probably  happen  in  time 
to  come.  We  find  that  many  things  which  we  eagerly  defired^ 
were  too  dearly  purchafed,  and  that  things  grievous  for  the  pre- 
fent, like  naufeous  medicines,  may  be  falutary  in  the  iflqe. 

We  learn  to  obferve  the  connexions  of  things,  and  the  con- 
fequences  of  our  adions ;  and,  taking  an  extended  view  of  our 
exiftence,  paft,  prefent,  and  future,  we  correct  our  fir  ft  notions 
of  good  and  ill,  and  form  the  conception  of  what  is  good  or  ill 
upon  the  whole  >  which  muft  be  eftimated,  not  from  the  prefent 

D  d  feeling, 
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CHAP.  IL  feeling,  or  from  the  prefent  animal  defire  or  averfion,  but  from 
a  due  confideration  of  its  confequeuces^  certain  or  probable^ 
during  the  whole  of  our  exiflence. 

That  which,  taken  with  all  its  difcoverable  connedlions  and 
confequences,  brings  more  good  than  ill,  I  call  good  upon  the 

whole. 

That  brute-animals  have  any  conception  of  this  good^  I  fee 
no  reafon  to  believe.  And  it  is  evident,  that  man  cannot  have 
the  conception  of  it,  ti\l  reafon  is  fo  far  advanced,  that  he  can 
ferioufly  refled  upon  the  pail,  and  take  a  proipedt  of  the  future 
part  of  his  exiflence. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  the  very  conception  of  what  is  good 
or  ill  for  us  upon  the  whole,  is  the  offspring  of  reafon,  and  can 
be  only  in  beings  endowed  with  reafon.  And  if  this  concep* 
tion  give  rife  to  any  principle  of  adtion  in  man,  which  he  had 
not  before,  that  principle  may  very  properly  be  called  a  rational 
principle  of  adtion* 

I  pretend  not  in  this  to  fay  any  thing  that  is  new,  but  what 
reafon  fuggefled  to  thofewho  firfl  turned  their  attention  to  the  phi* 
lofophy  of  morals.  I  beg  leave  to  quote  one  paflage  from  Cicero, 
in  his  nrfl  book  of  Offices  ;  wherein,  with  his  ufual  elegance,  he 
exprefles  the  fubflance  of  what  I  have  faid.  And  there  is  good 
reafon  to  thinlc  that  CiC£RO  borrowed  it  from  PANiETius,  a 
Greek  Philofopher,  whofe  books  of  Offices  are  lofl. 

*'  Sed  inter  hominem  et  belluara  hoc  maxime  intereft,  quod 
"  haec  tantuni  quantum  fenfu  movetur,  ad  id  folum  quod  adefl, 
^^  quodque  praefens  efl  fe  accommodat,  paululum  admodum  fen- 
"  tiens  prsBteritum  aut  futurum  :  Homo  autem  quoniam  rationis 
"  efl  particeps,  per  quam  confequentia  cernit,  caufas  rerum  videt, 
"  earun^que  praegreflus  et  quafi  antecefCones  non  ignorat ;  limi- 
*'  litudines  comparat,  et   rebus  prsefentibus  adjungit  atque  an- 

"  neait 
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"  nedit  futuras ;  facile  tptius  vhx  curfiim  videt  ad  eatnque  de-  chap>  il 
**  gendam  preparat  res  neceflarias." 

I  obferve,  in  the  next  place.  That  as  foon  as  we  have  the  con- 
ception of  what  is  good  or  ill  for  us  upon  the  whole,  'we  are  led, 
by  our  conftitution,  to  feek  the  good  and  avoid  the  ill ;  and 
this  becomes  not'  only  a  principle  of  adtion,  but  a  leading  or 
govemhig  principle,  to  which  all  our  animal  principles  ought 
to  be  fubordinate. 

I  am  very  apt  to  think,  with  Dr  Price,  that,  in  intelligent 
beings,  the  defire  of  what  is  good,  and  averfion  to  what  is  ill,  is 
neceflarily  connedked  with  the  intelligent  nature  ;  and  that  it  is 
a  contradidion  to  fuppofe  fuch  a  being  to  have  the  notion  of 
good  without  the  defire  of  it,  or  the  notion  of  ill  without  aver- 
fion to  it.  Perhaps  there  may  be  other  neceflary  connexions 
between  underftanding  and  the  beft  principles  of  adtion,  which 
our  faculties  are  too  weak  to  difcern.  That  they  are  neceflari* 
ly  conneded  in  him  who  is  perfed  in  underilanding,  we  have 
good  reafon  to  believe. 

To  prefer  a  greater  good,  though  diftant,  to  a  lefs  that  is  pre- 
fent ;  to  chufe  a  prefent  evil,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil, 
or  to  obtain  a  greater  good,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  all  men,  wife 
and  reafonable  condudl ;  and,  when  a  man  a<3:s  the  contrary 
part,  all  men  will  acknowledge,  that  he  ads  foolilhly  and  unrea* 
fonably.  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that,  in  innumerable  cafes  in 
common  life,  our  animal  principles  draw  us  one  way,  while  a  re* 
gard  to  what  is  good  on  the  whole,  draws  us  the  contrary  way^ 
Thus  the  flefli  lufteth  againft  the  fpirit,  and  the  fpirit  againU 
the  flefh,  and  thefe  two  are  contrary.  That  in  every  conflid  of 
this  kind  the  rational  principle  ought  to  prevail,  and  the  animal 
to  be  fubordinate,  is  too  evident  to  need,  or  to  adtnit  of  proof. 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears,  that  to  purfue  what  is  good  up- 

D.d  2,  on 
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CHAP.  11.  Qn  the  whole,  and  to  avoid  what  is  ill  upon  the  whole^  is  a 
rational  principle  of  adlion,  grounded  upon  our  conflitution  as 
reafbnable  creatures. 

It  appears  that  it  is  not  without  juft  caufe^  that  this  principle  of 
action  has  in  all  ages  been  called  req/bn^  in  oppofition  to  our 
animal  principles,  which  in  common  language  are  caUed  by  the 
general  name  of  the  paffiom* 

The  firft  not  only  operates  in  a  calm  and  cool  manner,  like 
teafon,  but  implies  real  judgment  in  all  its  operations.  The  fe- 
concfy  to  wit,  the  paflions,  are  blind  defires  of  fbme  particular 
object,  without  any  judgment  or  confideration,  whether  it  be 
good  for  us  upon  the  whole,  or  ilL 

It  appears  alfo,  that  the  fundamental  maxim  of  prudence, 
and  of  all  good  morals.  That  the  paflions  ought,  in  all  cafes,  to 
be  under  the  dominion  of  reafon,  is  not  only  felf-evident,  when 
rightly  underftood,.  but  is  expreiied  according  to  the  common 
ufe  and  propriety  of  language. 

The  contrary  maxim  maintained  by  Mr  Hume,  can  only  be 
defended  by  a  grofs  and  palpable  abufe  of  words.  For,  in  order  to 
defend  it,  he  muft  include  under  the  pqffions]  that  very  principle 
which  has  always,  in  all  languages,  been  called  reafon^  and  never 
was,  in  any  language,  called  a  pajjton.  And  from  the  meaning  of 
the  word  rtapm  he  muil  exclude  the  moil  important  part  of  it, 
by  which  we  are  able  to  difcem  and  to^purfue  what  appears  to  be 
good  upon  the  whole.  And  thus,  including  the  moft  important 
part  of  reafon  under  paiGon,  and  making  the  leafl  important 
part  of  reafon  to  be  the  whole,  he  defends  his  favourite  para- 
dox. That  reafon  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  fervant  of  the  pai^- 
iions. 

To  judge  of  wliat  is  true  or  falfe  in  fpeculative  points^  is  the 

ofhce 
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office  of  Ipecttlative  rea(bii ;  and  to  judge  of  what  is  good  or  ill  CHAP.  IL 
for  us  upon  the  whole,  is  the  office  of  pradical  reafon.  Of  true 
and  falfe  there  are  no  degrees  ;.  but  of  good  and  ill  there  are 
many  degrees,  and  many  kinds ;  and  men  are  very  apt  to  form 
erroneous  opinions  concerning  them ;  miiled  by  their  paffions, 
by  the  authority  of  the  multitude^  and  by  other  caufes. 

Wife  men,  in  all  ages,  have  reckoned  it  a  chief  point  of  wif* 
dom,  to  make  a  right  eftimate  of  the  goods  and  evils  of  life. 
They  have  laboured  to  difcover  the  errors  of  the  multitude  on 
this  important  point,  and  to  warn  others  againft  them. 

The  ancient  moralifts,  though  divided  into  ieds,  all  agreed  in 
this.  That  opinion  has  a  mighty  influence  upon  what  we  com* 
monly  account  the  goods  and  ills  of  life,  to  alleviate  or  to  ag- 
gravate them. 

The  Stoics  carried  this  fo  far,  as  to  conclude  that  they  all  de« 
pend  on  opinion,  ndptm  ^Wxinf^c  was  a  favourite  maxim  with 
them. 

We  fee.  Indeed,  that  the  fame  ilation  or  condition  of  life, 
which  makes  one  man  happy,  makes  another  miferable,  and  to 
a  third  is  perfeiStly  indiflferent.  We  fee  men  miferable  through 
life,  from  vain  fears,  and  anxious  defires,  grounded  folely  upon 
wrong  opinions.  We  fee  men  wear  themfelves  out  with  toil- 
fome  days,  and  (leeplefs  nights,  in  purfuit  of  fome  objed  which 
they  never  attain  ;  or  which,  when^attained,  gives  little  fatisfac- 
tfon,  perhaps  real  di(guft. 

The  evils  of  life,  which  every  man  muft  feel,  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent effedt  upon  diflferent  men.  What  finks  one  into  defpair 
and  abfolute  mifery,  roufes  the  virtue  and  magnanimity  of  ano- 
ther, who  bears  jt  as  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  as  the  difcipline 

of 
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CHAP.  IL    Qf^  ^\£q  and  merciful  father  in  heaven.     He  rifes  fuperior  to 

adverfity,  and  is  made  wifer  and  better  by  it,  and  confequently 
happier. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  laft  importance,  in  the  condu(Sl  of  life, 
to  have  juft  opinions  with  refpedl  to  good  and  evil ;  and  (urely 
it  is  the  province  of  reafon  to  correal  wrong  opinions,  and  to 
lead  us  into  thofe  that  are  jufl  and  true. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  men's  paflions  and  appetites,  too  often, 
draw  them  to  a6t  contrary  to  their  cool  judgment  and  opinion 
of  what  is  heft  for  them.  ViJeo  meliora  prohoqucy  detertorafequor^ 
is  the  cafe  in  every  wilful  deviation  from  our  true  intereft  and 
our  duty* 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  man  is  felf-condemned,  he  fees  that 
he  adled  the  part  of  a  brute,  when  he  ought  to  have  a6led  the 
part  of  a  man.  He  is  convinced  that  reafon  ought  to  have  re- 
ilrained  his  paflion,  and  not  to  have  given  the  rein  to  it. 

When  he  feels  the  bad  efledls  of  his  condudl,  he  imputes  them 

to  himfelf,  and  would  be  ftung  with  remorfe  for  his  folly,  though 

.he  had  no  account  to  make  to  a  fuperior  being.     He  has  finned 

againfl  himfelf,  and  brought  upon  his  own  head  the  punifhment 

which  his  folly  deferved. 

From  this  we  may  fee,  that  this  rational  principle  pf  a  regard 
to  our  good  upon  the  whole,  gives  us  the  conception  pf  a  right 
and  a  wrong  in  human  conduct,  at  lead  of  a  wj^  and  ^foolijlfi 
It  produces  a  kind  of  felf-approbation,  when  the  paflions  and 
appetites  are  kept  in  their  due  (bbjeAion  to  it ;  and  a  kind  of  re- 
morfe and  corapundion,  when- it  yields  to  them.* 

In  thefe  refpeds,  this  principle  is  fo  fimilar  to  the  moral  prJn^ 

ciple, 
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ciple,  or  confclence,  and  (b  interwoven  with  it,  that  both  arc    CHAP.  IIL 
commonly  comprehended  under  the  name  of  req/bn.     This  fimi- 
larity  led  many  of  the  ancient  Philofophers,  and  fome  among 
the  moderns,  to  refolve  confcience,  or  a  fenfe  of  duty,  entirely 
into  a  regard  to  what  is  good  for  us  upon  the  whole. 

That  they  are  di(lin6t  principles  of  adion,  though  both  lead 
to  the  fame  condudt  in  life,  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fhew,  when 
I  come  to  treat  of  confcience. 


CHAP.         IIL 


7be  ^tendency  of  this  Principle. 


IT  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  wifeft  men,  in  all  ages,  that 
this  principle,  of  a  regard  to  our  good  upon  the  whole,  in 
a  man  duly  enlightened,  leads  to  the  pradice  of  every  virtue. 

• 
This  was  acknowledged,  even  by  Epicurus  ;  and  the  beft  mo- 
ralifis  among  the  ancients  derived  all  the  virtues  from  this  prin- 
ciple* For,  among  them,  the  whole  of  morals  was  reduced  to 
this  queftion.  What  is  the  greateft  good  ?  Or  what  courfe  of 
conduS  is  beft  for  us  upon  the  whole  ? 

In  order  to  refolve  this  queftion,  they  divided  goods  into 
three  clafles,  the  goods  of  the  body  ;  the  goods  of  fortune,  or 
ei^temal  goods,  and  the  goods  of  the  mind ;  meaning,  by  the 
laft,  wifdom  and  virtue. 

Comparing  thefe  different  clafles  of  goods,  they  ihewed,  with 
convincing  evidence,  that  the  goods  o^  the  mind  are,  in  many 
refpedts,  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  body  and  of  fortune,  not  only 
as  they  have  more  dignity,  are  more  durable,  and  lefs  cxpofed 

to 
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CHAP,  lit,    to  the  ftrokcs  of  fortune,  but  chiefly  as  they  arc  the  only  goods 

in  our  power,  and  which  depend  wholly  on  onr  conduA. 

Epicurus  himlelf  maintained,  that  the  wife  man  may  be  hap- 
py in  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind,  even  when  racked  with  pain, 
and  ftruggling  with  adverfity. . 

They  obferved  very  juftly,  that  the  goods  of  fortune,  and 
even  thofe  of  the  body,  depend  much  on  opinion;  and  that, 
when  our  opinion  of  them  is  duly  correiSted  by  reafon,  we  fliall 
find  them  of  finall  value  in  themfelves. 

How  can  he  be  happy  who  places  his  happinefs  in  things 
which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  attain,  or  in  things  from  which, 
when  attained,  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  or  a  ftroke  of  fortune,  may 
tear  him  afiinden 

The  value  we  put  upon  things,  and  our  nneafinels  in  the  want 
of  them,  depend  upon  the  ftrength  of  our  defires  ;  corredl  the 
defire,  and  the  utreafinefs  ceafcs. 

The  fear  of  the  evils  of  body  and  of  fortune,  is  often  a 
greater  evil  than  the  things  we  fean   As  the  wife  man  moderates 
his  defires  by  temperance,  fo,  to  real  or  imaginary  dangers,  he 
J  oppofes  the  fhield  of  fortitude  and  magnanimity,  which  raifes 

him  above  himfelf,  and  makes  him  happy  and  triumphant  in 
thofe  moments  wherein  others  are  moft  miferable. 

Thefe  oracles  of  reafon  led  the  Stoics  To  faras  to  maintain, 
That  all  defires  and  fears,  with  regard  to  things  not  in  our 
power,  ought  to  be  totally  eradicated  ;  that  virtue  is  the  only 
good  ;  that  what  we  call  the  goods  of  the  body  and  of  fortune, 
are  really  things  indifferent,  which  may,  according  to  circum- 
ftances,  prove  good  or  ill,  and  therefore  have  no  intrinfic  good- 
neis  in  themfelves  >  that  our  fole  bufinefs  ought  to  be,  to  ad: 

our 
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oujr  part  well,  and  to  do  what  is  right,  without  the  leaft  concern   CHAP.  IIL 
about  things  not  in  our  power,  which  we  ought,  with  perfe<St 
acquiefcence,   to   leave  to  the  care  of  him  who  governs  the 
world. 

This  noble  and  elevated  conception  of  human  wifdom  and 
duty  was  taught  by  Socrates,  free  from  the  extravagancies 
which  the  Stoics  afterwards  joined  with  it.  We  fee  it  in  the 
Alcibiades  of  Plato  j  from  which  Juvenal  hath  taken  it  in 
his  tenth  fatire,  and  adorned  it  with  the  graces  of  poetry. 

Omnibus  in  terris  quse  funt  a  gadibus  ufque 
Auror&m  et  Gangen,  pauci  dignofcere  poflunt 
Vera  bona,  atque  illis  multum  diverfa,  remota 
Erroris  nebula.     Quid  enim  ratione  timemus  ? 
Aut  cupimus  ?  Quid  tam  dextera  pede  concupis  ut  te 
Conatus  non  pceniteat,  votique  peradi  ? 
Nil  ergo  optabunt  homines  ?  Si  concilium  vis, 
Permittes  ipfis  expendere  numinibus,  quid 
Conveuiat  nobis^  rebufque  fit  utile  noftris. 
Nam  pro  jucundis  aptiillma  quaeque  dabunt  Dii. 
Charior  eft  illis  homo  quam  fibi.     Nos  animorum 
Impulfu,  et  caeca  magnaque  cupidine  du<%i, 
Conjugium  petimus,  partumque  uxoris  ;  at  illis 
Notum  qui  pueri,  qualifque  futura  fit  uxor. 
Fortem  pofce  animum,  et  mortis  terrore  carentem, 
Qui  fpatium  vitae  extremum  inter  munera  ponat 
Naturae  ;  qui  ferre  queat  quofcunque  labores, 
Nelciat  irafci^  cupiat  nihil,  et  potiores 
Herculis  aerumnas  credat,  faevofque  labores 
Et  venere,  et  ccenis,  et  plumis,  Sardanafali* 

Monftro  quid  ipfe  tibi  poflis  dare.     Semita  certe 
Tranquillae  per  virtutem  patet  unica  vitae. 
Nullum  numen  abeft  fi  fit  prudentia ;  (ed  te 
Nos  facimus  fortuna  Deam,  cceloque  locamus. 

E  e  Even 
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CHAP^iii.      Even  Horace,  ia  his  ferious  momeiltSy  falls  into  diis  fyitemL 

Nil  admirari,  prope  ies  eft  una  Numici, 
Solaque  quae  pollit  facere  et  fervare  beatum. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  Stoical  fyftcm  of  morals,  even 
when  we  think  that,  in  fome  points,  it  went  beyond  the  pitch  of 
human  nature.  The  virtue,  the  temperance,  the  fortitude  and 
magnanimity  of  fome  who  fincerely  embraced  it,  amidft  all  the 
flattery  of  foviereign  power  and  the  luxury  of  a  court>  will  be 
everlafting  monuments  to  the  honour  of  that  fyftem^  and  to  the 
honour  of  human  nature. 

That  a  due  regard  to  what  is  heft  for  us  upon  the  whote,  in 
an  enlightened  mind,  leads  to  the  pradice  of  every  virtue,  may 
be  argued  from  confidering  what  we  think  bdft  for  thofe  for 
whom  we  have  the  ftrongeft  ailedion,  and  whofe  good  we  ten- 
der as  our  own.  In  judging  for  ourfehres^  our  p^ons  and  ap- 
petites are  apt  to  bias  our  judgment ;  but  when  we  judge  for 
others,  this  bias  is  redioved,  and  we  judge  impartially^ 

What  is  it  then  that  a  i^ife  mtan  would  wiih  as  thie  greateft 
good  to  a  brother,  a  Ion,  oar  a  friend  ? 

Is  it  that  he  may  (pend  his  life  in  a  conftant  jfound  of  the 
pleafures  of  fenfe,  and  fare  fmnptuoDfly  every  day  ? 


No,,  furely ;  we  wifli  him  to  be  a  man  of  real  virtue  and 
worth.  We  may  wifh  for  him  an  honourable  ftation  in  life ; 
but  only  with  this  condition,  that  he  acquit  himielf  honourably 
in  it,  and  acquire  jufl  reputation,  by  being  nfeful  to  his  country 
and  to  mankind.  We  would  a  thoufand  tin&e^  tMhet  wifh  him 
honourably  to  undergo  the  labours  of  Heucules,  than  to  dif- 
folve  in  pleafure  wJtb  Sardanafalu&t 

Such 
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Such  would  be  the  wifli  of  every  man  of  underftanding  for  CHAP.iil 
the  friend  whom  he  loves  as  his  own  foul.     Such  things,  there- 
fore, he  judges  to  be  beft  for  him  upon  the  whole ;  and  if  he 
judges  otherwife  for  himfelf^  it  is  only  becaufe  his  judgment  is 
perverted  by  animal  pafBons  and  defires. 

The  fum  of  what  has  been  faid  in  thefe  three  chapters  amounts 
to  this  : 

» 

There  is  a  principle  of  a<5lion  in  men  that  are  adult  and  of  a 
{bund  mind,  which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  called  reafon^  and  fet 
in  oppo(ition  to  the  animal  principles  which  we. call  the  pajfions. 
The  ultimate  olyeiSt  of  this  principle  is  what  we  judge  to  be  good 
upon  the  whole.  This  is  not  the  objetSt  of  any  of  pur  animal 
principles,  they  being  all  direded  to  particular  objeds,  without 
any  comparifon  with  others,  or  any  coniideration  of  their  being 
good  or  ill  upon  the  whole. 

What  is  good  upon  the  whole  cannot  even  be  conceived  with- 
out the  exercife  of  reafon,  and  therefore  cannot  be  an  obje<^  to 
beings  th^t  have  not  fome  degree  of  reafon. 

As  (bon  as  we  have  the  conception  of  this  objed,  we  are  led, 
by  our  conflitution,  to  defire  and  purfue  it.  It  juftly  claims  a 
preference  to  allobjeds  of  purfuit  that  can  come  in  competition 
with  it.  In  preferring  it  to  any  gratification  that  oppofes  it,  or 
in  fubmitting  to  any  pain  or  mortification  which  it  requires,  we 
ad  according  to  reafon  ;  and  every  fuch  adion  is  accompanied 
with  felf-approbation  and  the  approbation  of  mankind.  The 
contrary  adions  are  accompanied  with  fhame  and  (elf-condem- 
nation in  the  agent,  and  with  contempt  in  the  fpedator,  as  foolifli 
and  unreafonable. 

The  right  application  of  this  principle  to  our  condud  re- 
quires an  extenfive  profped  of  human  life,  and  a  corred  judg- 

£  e  2  ment 
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CHAP,  in.    ni^nt  and  eftimate  of  its  goods  and  evils,  with  relped  to  their 

intrinfic  worth  and  dignity,  their  conftancy  and  duration,  and 
their  attainablenefs.  He  muft  be  a  wife  man  indeed,  if  any  fuch 
man  there  be,  who  can  perceive,^  in  every  inftance,  or  even  in 
every  important  inflance,  what  is  beft  for  him  upon  the  whole, 
if  he  have  no  other  rule  to  dired  his  condudt* 

However,  according  to  the  beft  judgment  which  wife  men 
have  been  able  to  form,  this  principle  leads  to  the  pradice  of 
every  virtue.  It  leads  diredly  to  the  virtues  of  prudence,  tem- 
perance and  fortitude.  And,  when  we  confider  ourfelves  as  fe- 
cial creatures,  whofe  happinefs  or  mifery  is  very  much  connc<ft- 
ed  with  that  of  our  fellow-men  ;  when  we  confider,  that  there 
are  many  benevolent  affedtions  planted  in  our  conftitiition, 
whofe  exertions  make  a  capital  part  of  our  good  and  enjoyment; 
from  thefe  confiderations,  this  principle  leads  us  alfe,  though 
more  indiredly,  to  the  pradice  of  juftice,  humanity,  and  all  the 
fecial  virtues. 

It  is  true,  that  a  regard  to  our  own  good  cannot,  of  itfelf, 
produce  any  benevolent  affedion.  But,  if  fuch  afiedions  be  a 
part  of  our  conftitution,  and  if  the  exercife  of  them  make  a  ca- 
pital part  of  our  happinefs,  a  regard  to  our  own  good  ought  to 
lead  us  to  cultivate  and  exercife  them,  as  every  benevolent  af- 
fedion  makes  the  good  of  others  to  be  our  own. 


CHAP- 
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CHAP.IVw 

CHAP.        IV. 

■  « 

DefcSs  of  this  Principle. 

HAVING  explained  the  nature  of  this  principle  of  adlion, 
and  Ihewn  in  general  the  tenor  of  conduct  to  which  it 
Iead«,  I  ihall  conclude  what  relates  to  it^  by  pointing  out  fome 
of  its  defeds,  if  it  be  fuppofed,  as  it  has  been  by  fome  Philofb*- 
phers,  to  be  the  only  regulating  principle  of  human  condud. 

Upon  that  fuppofition,  it  would  neither  be  a  (ufficiently  plain 
rule  of  condu<9^  nor  would  it  raile  the  human  charader  to  that 
degree  of  perfedion  of  which  it  is  capable,  nor  would  it  yield 
fb  much  real  happinefs  as  when  it  is  joined  with  another  ra- 
tional principle  of  action,  to  wit,  a  difinterefted  regard  to  duty, 

Firfiy  I  apprehend  the  greater  part  of  mankind  can  never  at- 
tain fuch  extenfive  views  of  human  life,  and  fo  correct  a  judg- 
ment of  good  and  ill,  as  the  right  application  of  this  principle 
requires. 

The  authority  of  the  poet  before  quoted  is  of  weight  in  this 
point.  "  Pauci  dignofcere  poflimt  vera  bona,  remota  errorls  ne- 
**  hula.*'  The  ignorance  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  concurs  with 
the  ftrength  of  their  paflions  to  lead  them  into  error  in  this  moft 
important  point. 

Every  man,  in  his  calm  moments,  wiflies  to  know  what  is  heft 
for  him  on  the  whole,  and  to  do  it.  But  the  difficulty  of  dif- 
covering  it  clearly,  amidft  fuch  variety  of  opinions  and  the  im- 
portunity of  prefent  defires,  tempt  men  to  give  over  the  fearch, 
and  to  yield  to  the  prefent  inclination^. 

Though 
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CHAP.  TV.       Though  Philofophers  and  moralifts  have  taken  much  laudable 

pains  to  corredl  the  errors  of  mankind  in  this  great  point,  tljeir 
inftrudions  are  known  to  few  ;  they  have  little  influence  upon 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  to  whom  they  are  known,  and  fome- 
times  little  even  upon  the  Philofbpher  himlelf. 

Speculative  difcoveries  gradually  fpread  from  the  -knowing  to 
the  ignorant,  and  diffuie  themfelves  over  all,  fo  that,  with  re^ 
gard  to  them,  the  world,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  ftill  he  growing 
wifer.  But  the  errors  of  men,  with  regard  to  what  is  truly  good 
or  ill,  after  being  difeovered  and  refuted  in  every  age^  arp  ftiU 
prevalent. 

Men  (land  in  need  of  a  iharper  monitor  to  thfeir  duty  than  a 
dubious  view  of  diftant  good.  There  is  reafon  Co  believe,  that  a 
prefcait  fenfe  .of  duty  has,  in  many  caies,  a  firooger  influence 
than  the  appreheniioa  of  diftant  good  would  hiave  of  itielf. 
And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a  fenfe  of  guilt  and  demerit  is  a 
more  pungent  reprover  than  the  bare  apprebenfion  qf  having 
miflaken  our  true  intereft. 

j:  The  brave  foldier,  in  expofing  himfelf  to  danger  and  death, 

is  animated,  not  by  a  cold  computation  of  the  good  and  the  ill, 
but  by  a  aoble  and  elevated  fenfe  of  military  duty. 

A  Philofopher  fhews,  by  a  copious  and  jufi  indudlion,  v^hat  is 
our  real  good  and  what  our  ilL  But  this  kind  of  reafoning  is 
not  eafily  apprehended  by  the  bulk  of  men.  It  has  too  little 
force  upon  their  minds  to  refift  the  fophiflry  of  the  pafHons. 
They  are  apt  to.think^  that  if  fuch  rules  be  good  in  the  general, 
they  may  admit  of  particular  exceptions,  and  that  what  is  good 
for  the. greater  part,  may,  to  fome  perfon^,  on  account  of  parti- 
cular circumftances,  be  ill. 

Thusi  I  apprehend,  that,  if  we  had  no  plainer  rule  to  dired 

our 
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our  condiid:  irt  life  than  a  regard  to  our  greatcft  good,  the  great-   chap,  iv, 
eft  part  of  mankind  would  be  fatally  miiled,  even  by  ignorance 
of  the  road  to  it« 

Secondly^  Though  a  fteady  purfuit  of  our  own  real  good  may, 
iti  an  enlightened  mind,  produce  a  kind  of  virtue  which  is  en- 
titled to  fome  degree  of  approba^tiion,  yet  it  can  never  produce 
the  nobleft  kind  of  virtue,  which  claims  our  higheft  love  and 
efteem. 

We  account  him  a  wife  man  who  is  wife  for  himfelf ;  and,  if 
he  profecutes  this  end  through  difficulties  and  temptations  that 
lie  in  his  way,  bis  charader  is  farfuperior  to  that  of  the  man 
who,  having  the  fame  end  in  view^  is  continually  fiaiTting  out  of 
the  road  tn  it,  from  an  attachment  to  bid  appetites  and  psviGons^ 
and  dding  every  day  what  he  knowfr  he  (hall  heartily  repent. 

Yet,  after  all,  this  wife  man,  whole  thoughts  and  cares  are  all 
centered  ultimately  m  himfelf,  who  indulges  even  his  focial  af- 
fedions  only  with  a  view  to  his  awn  good^  is  not  the  marc»  whonir 
We  cordially  love  and  efteem. 

Like  a  cunning  merchant,  he  carries  his  goods  to  the  bed 
market,  and  watches  every  opportunity  of  putting  them  off  to 
the  beft  account.  He  does  well  and  wifely.  But  it  is  for  him- 
felf*  We  owe  him  nothing  upon  this  account.  Even  when  he 
does  gdod  to  others,  he  means  only  to  ktvt  himfelf  >  and  there->^ 
fore  has  no  juft  claim  to  their  gratitfide  or  a^<^ion» 

This  (urely,  if  it  be  virtue,  is  not  the  nobleft  kind,  but  a  low 
and  mercenary  Ipecies  of  it.  It  can  neither  give  a  nohle  eleVa* 
tion  to  the  mind  that  poflefles  it^  nor  ixitz6t  the  efteem  and 
love  of  others.  • 

Our  cordial  love  and  efteem  is  due  only  to  the  man  whofe 

foul 
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CSAP.  IV.  foul  is  not  contraded  within  itfelf,  but  embraces  a  more  exten- 

five  objeA  :  who  loves  virtue,  not  for  her  dowry  only,  but  for 
her  own  fake :  whofe  benevolence  is  not  felfifli,  but  generous 
^  and  difinterefted  :  who,  forgetful  of  himfelf,  has  the  common  good 
at  heart,  not  as  the  means  only,  but  as  the  end  :  who  abhors 
what  is  bafe,  though  he  were  to  be  a  gainer  by  it,  and  loves  that 
which  is  right,  although  he  fhould  fufler  by  it. 

Such  a  man  we  efteem  the  perfed  man,  compared  with  whom, 
he  who  has  no  other  aim  but  good  to  himfelf,  is  a  mean  and 
defpicable  charaSer. 

Difinterefted  goodnefs  and  reditude,  is  the  glory  of  the  Dl^ 
vine  Nature,  without  which  he  might  be  an  obje<ft  of  fear  or 
hope,  but  not  of  true  devotion.  And  it  is  the  image  of  this 
divine  attribute  in  the  human  charader,  that  is  the  glory  of 
man. 

To  ferve  God  and  be  ufeful  to  mankind,  without  any  concern 
about  our  own  good  and  happinefs,  is,  I  believe,  beyond  the  pitch 
of  human  nature.  But  to  ferve  God  and  be  ufeful  to  men, 
merely  to  obtain  good  to  ourfelves,  or  to  avoid  ill,  is  fervility, 
and  not  that  liberal  fervice  which  true  devotion  and  real  vir- 
tue require* 

^bird(y^  Though  one  might  be  apt  to  think,  that  he  has  the 
beft  chance  for  happinefs,  who  has  no  other  end  of  his  delibe- 
rate adions  but  his  own  good  >  yet  a  little  confideration  may 
fatisfy  us  of  the  contrary. 

A  concern  for  our  own  good  is  not  a  principle  that,  of  itfel^ 
gives  any  enjoyment.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  fill  the  mind 
with  fear,  and  care,  and  anxietj.  And  thefe  concomitants  of 
this  principle,  often  give  pain  and  uneafinefs,  that  overbalance 
the  good  they  have  in  view. 

We 
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XVe  may  here  compare,  in  point  of  prefent  happinefs,  two  ima-  chap  iv. 
ginary  charadlcrs  ;  the  firft,  of  the  man  who  has  no  other  ulti- 
mate end  of  his  deliberate  aftions  but  his  own  good  ;  and  who 
has  no  regard  to  virtue  or  duty^  but  as  the  means  to  that  end. 
The  fecond  charader  is  that  of  the  man  who  is  not  indifferent 
with  regard  to  his  own'^good^  but  has  another  ultimate  end  per- 
fedly  conliftent  with  it,  to  wit,  a  difinterefted  love  of  virtue,  for 
its  own  fake,  or  a  regard  to  duty  as  an  end. 

» 
Comparing  thefe  two  characters  in  point  of  happinefs,  that  we 

may  give  all  poflible  advantage  to  the  felfifh  principle,  we  (hall 
fuppoCe  the  man  who  is  aduated  folely  by  it,  to  be  fo  far  enlight- 
ened as  to  fee  it  his  intereft  to  live  foberly,  righteoufly,  and  god- 
ly in  the  world,  and  that  he  follows  the  fame  courfe  of  conduit 
from  the  motive  of  his  own  good  only,  which  the  other  does, 
in  a  great  meafure,  or  in  fi)me  meafure^  from  a  fenfe  of  duty 
and  reditude. 

We  put  the  cafe  fo  as  that  the  difference  between  thefe  two 
perfons  may  be,  not  in  what  they  do,  but  in  the  motive  from 
which  they  do  it :  and,  I  think^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
who  ads  from  the  nobleft  and  moil  generous  motive,  will  have 
moil  happinefs  in  his  condud;. 

The  one  labours  only  for  hire,  without  any  love  to  the  work- 
The  other  Itivts  the  work,  and  thinks  it  the  noblefl  and  moft 
honourable  he  can  be  employed  in.  To  the  firft,  the  mortifica-^ 
tion  and  fe^f-denial  which  the  courfe  of  virtue  requires,  is  a 
grievous  tafk,  which  he  fubmits  to  only  through  neceffity.  To 
the  other  it  is  vidory  and  triumph,  in  the  moll  honourable 
warfare^i 

It  ought  farther  to  be  coAfideted,  That  although  wife 'men 
have  concluded  that  virtue  is  the  ooly  road  to  happinefs,  this 

F  f  conclufion 
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^^^;J^;  conclufion  is  founded  chiefly  upon  the  natural  refpcfi  men  have 

for  virtue,  and  the  good  or  faappin^fi  thatisintriniic  to  it  and 
ariies  from  the  love  of  it.  If  we  fuppofc-  a  man^  as  we  now  do^ 
altogether  deftitute  of  this  principle,  who  con(idered  virtue  only 
as  the  means  to  another  end,  there  is  no  reaibn  to  think  that 
he  would  ever-  take  it  to  be  the  road  to  happinefs,  but  would 
wander  for  ever  feeking  this  obje<fit^  where  it  is  not  to  be  found*. 

The  road  of  duty  is  fo  plain,  that  the  man  who  feeks  it,  with 
an  upright  heart,  cannot  greatiy  err  from  It.  But  the  road  to 
bappinefs^  if  that  be  fuppofed  the  only  end  our  nature  leads  usl 
to  purTue^  would  be  found  dark  and  intricate,  full  of  fnares  and 
dangers,  and  therefore  not  to  be  trodden  without  fear,  and  care^ 
and  perplexity. 

The  happy  man  tl^refbre^  is  not  he  whofe  happineis  is  hig 
only  care,  but  he  who,  with  perfect  refignation,  leaves  the  care 
ojf  his  happinefs  to  him  who  made  him,  while  he  purfiies  with 
ardor  the  road  of  his  duty. 

This  gives  an  elevation  to  hts  mind,  which  i^  rea)  happinefs.. 
Infteadof  eare,  andibar,  and  an^iiety,  and  diiappointinent,  it 
brings  joy  and  triumph..  It  gives  a  reliih  to  every  good  we  en- 
joy, and  brings  good  out  of  eviL 

m  * 

' .       •        ' 

And  as  no  man  can  lie  indiflferent  about  his  happine^,  the 
good  man  has  the  conlblation  to  know,  that  he  c6nfults  his  hap- 
pinefs moil  efledually,  when,  without  any  painful- anxiety  aboi:^ 
future  events,  he  does  his  duty« 


Thus,  I  think,  it  appears,  That  although  a  regard  to  our  good 
upon  the  whole,  be  a  rational  principle  in  man,  yet,  if  it  be  fup- 
poied  iSbe  only  regulating  prmcipk  of  €>ur  condud^  it  would  be 
a'  more  UQceiftain  rule,,  it  would  give  far  lefs-  perfedion  to  the 

•  •  human 
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human  charader,  and  far  lefs  happinefs,  than  when  joined  with  CHAR  -V.^ 
another  rational  principle,  to  wit,  a  regard  to  duty. 


C    H    A    P.        V. 
Of  the  Notion  of  Dutj^  RcSttnde^  moral  Obligation. 

A  Being  endowed  with  the  animal  principles  of  adlion  on- 
ly^ may  bfc  capable  of  being  trained  to  certain  purpofes 
by  difcipline,  as  We  fee  many  brute-<animals  are,  but  would  be 
altogether  incapable  of  being  governed  by  law. 

* 

The  fubjed  of  law  muft  have  the  conception  of  a  general  rule 
of  conduct,  whichy  without  fome  degree  of  reafon^  he  cannot 
have.  He  miift  likewife  have  a  fufficient  inducement  to  obey 
the  law^  even  when  his  ftrongeft  animal  defires  draw  him  the 
contrary  way* 

This  inducement  may  be  a  fenfe  of  iittereft,  or  a  fenfe  of  duty, 
or  both  concurring. 

Thefe  are  the  only  principles  I  am  able  to  conceive,  which 
can  reafonably  induce  a  man  to  regulate  all  his  adions  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  general  rule  or  law.  They  may  therefore  be 
juftly  called  the  rational  principles  of  adioli,  (ince  they  can  have 
no  place  but  in  a  being  endowed  with  reafon,  and  fince  it  is  by 
them  only>  that  man  is  capable  either  of  political  ot  of  moral 
government. 

Without  them  human  life  would  be  lik^  a  fhip  at  (ea  without 
hands,  left  to  be  carried  by  winds  and  tides  as  they  happen.  It 
belongs  to  the  rational  part  of  our  nature  to  intend  a  certain 
port,  as  the  end  of  the  voyage  of  life  ;  to  t«ke  the  advantage  of 

F  f  2  winds 
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.  CHAP.  y.   winds  and  tides  when  they  are  favourable,  and  to  bear  up  a- 

gainft  them  when  they  are  unfavourable. 

A  fenfe  of  intereft  may  induce  us  to  do  this,  when  a  fuitable 
reward  is  fet  before  us.  But  there  is  a  nobler  principle  in  the 
conftitution  of  man,  which,  in  many  cafes,  gives  a  clearer  and 
more  certain  rule  of  condudt,  than  a  regard  merely  to  intereft 
would  give,  and  a  principle,  without  which  man  would  not  be  a 
moral  agent. 
« 

A  man  is  prudent  when  he  confults  his  real  intereftjt  but  he 
cannot  be  virtuous,  if  he  has  no  regard  to  duty. 

I  proceed  now  to  confider  this  regard  to  duty  as  a  rational 
principle  of  adtion  in  man,  and  as  that  principle  alone  by  which 
he  is  capable  either  of  virtue  or  vice* 

I  fhall  firft  offer  fome  obfervations  with  regard  to  the  general 
notion  of  duty,  and  its  contrary,  or  of  right  and  wrong  in  bus- 
man condud,  and  then  confider  how  we  come  to  judge  and 
determine  certain  things  in  human  condudi  to  be  right,,  and 
others  to  be  wrong. 

With  regard  to  the  notion  or  conception  of  duty,.  I  take  it  to* 
be  too  fimple  to  admit  of  a  logical  definition. 

We  can  define  it  only  by  fynonymous  words  or  phrafes,  or  by 
its  properties  and  neceflary  concomitants,  as  when  we  fay  that  it 
is  what  we  ought  to  do,  what  is  fair  and  honefi,.what  is.  ap*- 
provable,  what  every  man  profeflies  to  be  the  rule,  of  hijs  con*- 
du6t,  what  all  men  praife,  and  what  is  in  itfelf  laudable,  though, 
no  man  fhould  praife  it. 

I  obferve^  in  the  Mxt  place^^  That  the  notion  of  duty  cannot 

♦  be 
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be  refolyed  into  that  of  intereft,  or  what  is  moft  for  our  happi-   chap,  v. 
nefs. 

Every  man  may  be  fatisfied  of  this  who  attends  to  his  own 
conceptions,  and  the  language  of  all  mankind  fliews  it.  When  I 
fay,  this  is  my  interefl,  I  mean  one  thing ;  when  I  fay,  it  is  my 
duty,  I  mean  another  thing.  And  though  the  fame  courfe  of 
adion,  when  rightly  underftood,  may  be  both  my  duty  and  my 
intereft,  the  conceptions  are  very  different.  Both  are  reafon** 
able  motives  to  adtion,  but  quite  diftind  in  their  nature. 

I  prefume  it  will  be  granted,  that  in  every  man  of  real  worth, 
there  is  a  principle  of  honour,  a  regard  to  what  is  honourable 
or  difhonourable,  very  diAin£t  from  a  regard  to  his  intereft.  It 
is  folly  in  a  man  to  difregard  his  intereft,  but  to  do  what  is  dif- 
honourable h  baienefs.  The  firft  may  move  our  pity,  or,  in 
fbme  cafes,  our  contempt,  but  the  laft  provokes  our  indignation; 

As  thefe  two  principles  are  different  in  their  nature,  and  not 
refolvable  into  one.  fo  the  principle  of  honour  is  evidently  fupe*- 
rior  in  dignity  to  that  of  intereft. 

No  man  would  allow  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  who  fhould 
plead  his  intereft  to  juftify  what  he  acknowledged  to  be  dif^ 
honourable  5  but  to  facrifice  intereft  to  honour  never  cofts  a 
bluih. 

It  Hkewife  will  be  allowed  by  every  man  of  honour,  that  this 
principle  is  not  to  be  refolved  into  a  regard  to  our  reputation 
among  men,  otherwife  the  man.  of  honour  would  not  deferve  to 
be  trufted  in  the  dark.  He  would  have  no  averfion  to  lie,  or 
cheat,  or  play  the  coward,  when  he  had  no  dread  of  being  dis- 
covered. 

1  take  it  for  granted,,  therefore,  that  every  man^of  real  honour 

feels 
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ciMP;  Y,    feels  an  abhon^ence  of  certain  adtions^  ibeoauie  they  are.  In  them- 

felves  bafe,  and  feels  an  obligation  to  certain  other  adions^  be- 
caufe  they  are  in  themfelves  what  honour  requires,  and  this,  in- 
dependently of  any  coniideration  of  intereft  or  reputation. 

This  is  an  immediate  moral  obligation.  This  principle  of  ho- 
nour, which  is  acknowledged  by  all  men  who  pretend  to  cha- 
radter^  is  only  another  liame  for  what  we  call  a  regard  to  duty, 
to  reditude,  to  propriety  of  condud*  It  is  a  moral  obligation 
which  obliges  a  tnan  to  do  ceftaiil  things  because  they  are  right, 
and  not  to  do  other  things  becaufe  they  are  wrong. 

Aik  the  man  of  honour,  why  he  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  pay 
a  debt  of  honour  ?  The  very  queftion  fhocks  him.  To  fuppofe 
that  he  needs  any  other  inducement  to  do  it  but  the  principle  of 
honour,  is  to  iuppofe  that  he  has  no  honour^  no  worthy  and  de- 
fenres  no  efteenu 

There  is  therefore  a  principle  in  man,  which,  when  he  ads 
according  to  it,  gives  him  a  confcioufhefs  of  worth,  and  l^hen 
he  ads  contrary  to  it,' a  fenfe  of  demerit. 

From  the  varieties  of  education^  bf  fafhion,  of  prejudices, 
and  of  habits,  men  may  diSkr  much  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
extent  of  this  principle,  and  of  what  it  commands  and  forbids  i 
but  the  notion  of  it,  as  far  as  it  is  carried,  is  the  fame  in  all. 
It  is  that  which  jgives  a  man  real  worth,  and  is  the  objed  of  mo- 
ral approbation. 

Men  of  rank  call  it  bimout^  and  too  often  confine  it  to  certain 
virtues  that  are  thought  moft  efiential  to  their  rank«  The  vul^ 
gar  call  *  it  boHtfiy^  pirtihity^  wtMj  ^onfciimce^  Philoibphers  hate 
given  it  the  names  of  the  moral  fenfe  ^  the  moral  faculty^ 


The  univerfality  of  this  principle  in  men  that  are  grown  up 

to 
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xo  years  of  undeiilandipg? »»(!  refle<aioo,  is  «yiden«.  Tb<e  words  p^^J-  \ 
that  9?pr€6  it,  tbie  naines  of  the  virtiwa  whkh  it  commands, 
aad  of  the  vioes  which  it  forbids,  the  ought  and  6i(gritf  not  which 
eiprefi  iu  di<aates,  n^ake  an  eflcotial  pijt  of  every  language. 
The  natural  afFe^ion*  of  re/pe<Jl  tjo  worthy  charaders,  of  re- 
feotmenC  of  injuries,  of  gratitude  for  favours^  of  indignation 
againft  the  worthlefs^  are  pajrts  of  the.  human  conftitution 
which  fuppofe  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  conduct.  Many  tranfac- 
tions  that  a^re  found  neceflary  in  -  the  rudeft  focieties  go  upon 
the  fame  Ciippofition»  In  all  teAimony,  in  all  priomifes;  and  in  all 
contraifts,  there  t$  nece0arily  implied  a  moral  obligation  on  one 
party,  and  a  truft  in  the  other,  grounded  upon  this  obligation. 

The  Tai^ety  of  opinions  among  men  in  points  of  morality,  is 
not  greater,  but,  as  I  apprehend,  much  lefs  than  in  fpecnlatiye 
points ;  and  this  variety  is  as  eafily  accounteicl  for,  from  the 
common  caufes  of  error,  in  the  one  cafe  as  in  the  other ;  fo  that 
it  is  not  iskore  evident,  that  there  is  a  i£^l  diilindion  between 
true  and  fal£e,  in  matters  of  {peculation,  than  that  there  is  a  real 
cUDtJQ^ion  between  right  mA  wrong  in  huocnan  condudt^ 

Mr  Hume's  juithority,  if  there  were  any  need  of  it,  is  of 
weiglMi  io  this  matter,  hecai;iie  he  was  not  wont  to  go  rafhiy 
i^^to  Yulgar  opiniona. 

w  •  •  • 

.  .  * 

"  Tbofe,  iky 8  he^  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  di- 
^^  &ki)SSkm%j  ma>!  be  rafnkcd  among  the  difingenuous  difputantj: 
**  (who  really  do  not  believe  the  opinions  they  defend,  but  engage 
^  in.the  comroieBfy,  ixom  a^ftatio|i,  ftom  a  fpirit  of  oppolition, 
^*  or  from  aidfifire  of  ibewing  wit  and  ingenuity  (uperior  to  the  reft 
^'  of  mankiind)  ;  nor  ib  it  cobcei^able,  t-hat  any  human  creature 
^  could  ev/er  feriouily  fajsHeve,  tlvat  all  charaders  and  actions 
^'  were  alike  entitled  to  the  regard  ^nd  afledion  of  every  one» 

*^  Let  a  niftnfs  infcsofibility  be  ever  fo  great,  he  muft  often  be 

,    .  ^^  touched 
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CHAP,  v.^  «  touched  with  the  images  of  right  and  wrong  j  and  let  his  pre- 
judices be  ever  fo  obftinate^  be  muft  obferve  that  others  are  fuC- 
ceptible  of  like  impreffions.  The  only  way,  therefore,  of  con- 
vincing an  antagonift  of  this  kind  is  to  leave  him  to  himfelf. 
For,  finding  that  nobody  keeps  up  the  dontroverfy  with  him, 
it  is  probable  he  will  at  laft,  of  himfelf,  from  mere  wearinefs, 
^'  come  over  to  the  fide  of  common  fenfe  and  reafon." 

What  we  call  right  and  bonourablc  in  human  cohdud,  was,  by 
the  ancients,  called  boneftum^  ftl  K«xi» ;  of  which  Tullt  fays, 
*^  iQuod  vere  dicimus,  etiamfi  a  tiullo  laudetur,  natura  ede  lauda- 
''  bile/' 

All  the  ancient  fedls,  except  the  Epicureans,  diftinguifhed  the 
boneftum  from  the  itfi/r,  as  we  diftinguifh  what  is  a  man's  duty 
iirom  what  is  his  intereft« 

The  word  officiumj  iuiKfx«»,  extended  both  to  the  boneftum  and 
the  utile  \  So  that  every  reafonable  action,  proceeding  either 
from  a  fenfe  of  duty  or  a  ienfe  of  intereft^  was  called  ojficium. 
It  is  defined  by  Cicero  to  be,  **  Id  quod  cur  fatflum  fit  ratio 
"  probabilis  reddi  potell."  We  commonly  render  it  by  the 
word  duty^  biit  it  is  more  extenfive ;  for  the  word  duty^  in  the 
Englifh  language,  I  think,  is  commonly  applied  only  to  what 
the  ancients  called  boneftum^  Cic£RO^  and  Panatius  before 
htm,  treating  of  offices,  fitft  point  out  thofe  that  <are  grounded 
upon  the  boneftum  ^Mid  next  thofe  that  are  grounded  upon  the  utile^ 

The  mod  ancient  philofophical  fyftem.  concerning  the  princi- 
ples of  action  in  the  human  mind,  and,  I  think,  the^meft  agree- 
able to  nature,  is  that  which'  we  find  in  fbme  fragments  of  the 
ancient  Pythagoreans,  and  which  is  adopted  by  Plato,  and  ex- 
plained in  fome  of  his  dialogues. 

According  to  ttiis  fyftem,  there  is  a  leading  principle  ia  the 

foul, 
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foul,  which,  like  the  fupreme  power  in  a  commonwealth,  has  chap.  V. 
authority  and  right  to  govern.  This  leadiqg  principle  they 
called  rea/bn.  It  is  that  which  diftinguifhes  men  that  are  adult 
from  brutes,  idiots  and  infants.  The  inferior  principles,  which 
are  under  the  authority  of  the  leading  principle,  are  our  paf- 
fions  and  appetites,  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes. 


U 


Cicero  adopts  this  fyftem,  and  exprefles  it  well  in  few  words ^ 
Duplex  enim  eft  vis  animorum  atque  naturae.  Una  pars  in 
appetitu  pofita  eft,  quae  hominem  hue  et  illuc  rapit,  quae  eft 
i((Af  graece,  altera  in  ratione,  quae  docet,  et  explanat  quid  faci- 
endum  fugiendumve  fit.  Ita  fit  ut  ratio  praefit  appetitus  ob- 
"  temperet.** 

This  divifion  of  our  acSlive  principles  can  hardly  indeed  be  ac- 
counted a  difcovery  of  philofophy,  becaufe  it  has  been  common 
to  the  unlearned  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  feems  to  be  dic- 
tated by  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

What  I  would  now  obferve  concerning  this  common  divifion 
of  our  adive  powers,  is,  that  the  leading  principle,  which  is 
called  reafoHj  comprehend^  both  a  regard  to  what  is  right  and 
honourable,  and  a  regard  to  our  happinefs  upon  the  whole. 

Although  thefe  be  really  two  diftind  principles  of  adlion,  it 
is  very  natural  to  comprehend  them  under  one  nan]£,  becaufe 
both  ara  leading  principles,  both  fiippofe  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and, 
when  rightly  underftood,  both  lead  to  the  fame  courfe  of  life. 
They  are  like  two  fountains  whofe  ftreams  unite  and  run  in  the 
fame  channel. 

When  a  man,  on  one  Qccafion,  confults  his  real  happinefs  in 
things  not  inconfiftent  with  his  duty,  though  in  oppofition  to 
the  folicitation  of  appetite  or  pafilon  ;  and  when,  on  another 
occafiob,  without  any  felfifii  confideration,  he  does  what  is  right 
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P^^^*  ^:   and  honourable^  becaufe  it  is  fo ;  in  both  thefe  cafes,  he  ads 

reafonably ;  every  man  approves  of  his  condud,  and  calls  it 
reafonable,  or  according  to  reafon. 

So  that^  when  we  fpeak  of  reafon  as  a  principle  of  adlion  in 
man,  it  includes  a  regard  both  to  the  boneftum  and  to  the  utile. 
Both  are  combined  under  one  name ;  and  accordingly  the  dic- 
tates of  both,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  were  combined  under  the 
name  officiutn^  and  in  the  Greek  under  Kaliix«». 

If  we  examine  the  abilrad  notion  of  duty,  or  moral  obliga- 
tion, it  appears  to  be  neither  any  real  quality  of  the  ad;ion  con- 
fidered  by  itfelf,  nor  of  the  agent  considered  without  refpe<^  to 
the  action,  but  a  certain  relation  between  the  one  and  the 
other. 

« 

When  we  fay  a  man  ought  to  do  fuch  a  thing,  the  ought ^ 
which  exprefles  the  moral  obligation,  has  a  refpedl,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  perfon  who  ought,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  adlion 
which  he  ought  to  do.  Thofe  two  correlates  are  eilential  to 
every  moral  obligation  ;  take  away  either,  and  it  has  no  ex- 
iftence.  So  that,  if  we  feek  the  place  of  moral  obligation 
among  the  categories,  it  belongs  to  the  category  oi  relation. 

There  are  many  relations  of  things,  of  which  we  have  the 

mod  diftiixft  conception,  without  being  able  to  define  them  lo- 

« 

gically.     Equality  and  proportion  are  relations  between  quanti- 
ties, which  every  man  underftands,  but  no  man  can  define. 

Moral  obligation  is  a  relation  of  its  own  kind,  which  every 
man  underftands,  but  is  perhaps  too  fimple  to  admit  of  logical 
definition.  Like  all  other  relations,  it  may  be  changed  or  anni- 
hilated by  a  change  in  any  of  the  two  related  things^  I  mean 
the  agent  or  the  adion. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  to  point  out  briefly  the  cir-    CHAP-  v, 
cumftances,  both  in  the  adion  and  in  the  agent,  which  are  ne- 
ceflary  to  conftitute  moral  obligation.    The  univerfal  agreement 
of  men  in  thefe,  (hews  that  they  have  one  and  the  fame  notion 
of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  adtion,  it  muft  be  a  voluntary  adtion,  or 
preftation  of  the  perfon  obliged,  and  not  of  another.  There 
can  be  no  moral  obligation  upon  a  man  to  be  fix  feet  high. 
Nor  can  I  be  under  a  moral  obligation  that  another  perfon 
fhould  do  fuch  a  thing.  His  actions  muft  be  imputed  to  himfelf, 
and  mine  only  to  me,  either  for  praife  or  blame. 

I  need  hardly  mention,  that  a  perfon  can  be  under  a  rroral 
obligation,  only  to  things  within  the  Q>here  of  his  natural 
power. 

As  to  the  party  obliged,  it  is  evident,  there  can  be  no  moral 
obligation  upon  an  inanimate  thing.  To  fpeak  of  moral  obliga- 
tion upon  a  ftone  or  a  tree  is  ridiculous,  becaufe  it  contradids 
every  man's  notion  of  moral  obligation. 

The  perfon  obliged  muft  have  underftanding  and  will,  and 
ibme  degree  of  adive  power.  He  muft  not  only  have  the  na- 
tural faculty  of  underftanding,  but  the  means  of  knowing  his 
obligation.  An  invincible  ignorance  of  this  deftroys  all  moral 
obligation. 

The  opinion  of  the  agent  in  doing  the  adion  gives  it  its  mo- 
ral denomination.  If  he  does  a  materially  good  adlion,  without 
any  belief  of  its  being  good,  but  from  fome  other  principle,  it 
is  no  good  adion  in  him.  And  if  he  does  it  with  the  belief  of 
its  being  ill,  it  is  ill  in  him. 

Thus,  if  a  man  fliould  give  to  his  neighbour  a  potion  which 
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CHAP>  V.  he  really  believes  will  poifon  him,  but  which,  in  the  event,  proves 
falutary,  and  does  much  good ;  in  moral  eftunation,  he  is  a  poi- 
foner,  and  not  a  benefadon 

Thefe,  qualifications  of  the  adion  and  of  the  agent,  in  mo- 
ral obligation,  are  felf-evident ;  and  the  agreement  of  all  men 
in  them  fhows,  that  all  men  have  the  fame  notion  and  a  difiindt 
notion  of  moral  obligation. 


CHAP.         VL 


Of  the  Sen/e  of  Duty. 
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Ef  are  next  to  confider,  how  we  leam  to  judge  and  deter- 
mine, that  this  is  right,  and  that  is  wrong. 


The  abftrad  notion  of  moral  good  and  ill  would  be  of  no  ufe 
to  direfl  our  life,  if  we  had  not  the  power  of  applying  it  to 
particular  adtions,  and  determining  what  is  morally  good,  and 
what  is  morally  ill. 

Some  Philofophers,  with  whom  I  agree,  afcribe  this  to  an  ori- 
ginal power  or  faculty  in  man,  which  they  call  the  moral  fenfe^ 
the  moral  faculty^  confcicncc.  Others  think,  that  our  moral  fenti- 
ments  may  be  accounted  for  without  fuppofing  any  original 
fenfe  or  faculty  appropriated  to  that  purpofe,,  and  go  into  very 
different  fyftems  to  account  for  them. 

I  am  not,  at  prefent,  to  take  any  notice  of  thofe  fyflcms,  be- 
caufe  the  opinion  firft  mentioned  feems  to  me  to  be  the  truth, 
to  wit,  That,  by  an  original  power  of  the  mind,  when  we  come 
to  years  of  underftanding  and  refiedion,  we  not  only  have  the 

notions 
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notions  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduft,  but  perceive '  certain    p^AP.  vi, 
things  to  be  right,  and  others  to  be  wrong. 

The  name  of  the  moral fenfe^  though  more  frequently  given  to 
confcience  fince  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Dr  Hutcheson  wrote, 
is  not  new.  Tht  fenfus  re£H  et  bonefii  is  a  phrafe  not  unfrequent 
among  the  ancients,  neither  is  the  fifife  of  duty  among  us. 

It  has  got  this  name  oi  fenfc^  no  doubt,  from  fome  analogy 
which  it  is  conceived  to  bear  to  the  external  fenfes.  And  if  we 
have  juft  notions  of  the  office  of  the  external  fenfes,  the  analogy 
is-  very  evident,  and  I  fee  no  reafon  to  take  offence,  as  fome  have 

done,  at  the  name  ot  the  moral fenfe^ 

» 

* 

The  offence  taken  at  this  name  feems  to  be  owing  to  this. 
That  Philofophers  have  degraded  the  fenfes  too  much,  and  de- 
prived them  of  the  mofl  important  part  of  their  office. 

We  are  taught,  that,  by  the  fenfes,  we  have  only  certain  ideas 
which  we  could  not  have  otherwife.  They  are  reprefented  as 
powers  by  which  we  have  fenfations  and  ideas,  not  as  powers  by 
which  we  judge.^ 

This  notion  of  the  fenfes  I  take  to  be  very  lame,  and  to  con- 
tradict what  nature  and  accurate  refledion  teach  concerning 
them. 

A  man  who  has  totally  lofl  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  may  retain  ve- 
ry diflindt  notions  of  the  various  colours  j  but  he  cannot  judge 
of  colours,  becaufe.he  has  lofl  the  fenfe  by  which  alone  he  could 
judge.  By  my  eyes  I  not  only  have  the  ideas  of  a  fquare  and  > 
a  circle,,  but  I  perceive  this  furface  to  be  a  fquare,  that  to  be  a 
circle. 

By  my  ear,  I  not  only  have  the  idea  of  founds,  loud  and  fbft, 
acute  and  grave>  but  I  immediately  perceive  and  judge  this  found 

to 
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CHAP.  VL    to  be  loud,  that  to  be  foft,  this  to  be  acute^  that  to  be  grave. 

Two  or  more  fynchronous  founds  1  perceive  to  be  concordant, 
others  to  be  difcordant. 

Thefe  are  judgments  of  the  fenfes.  They  have  always  been 
called  and  accounted  fuch,  by  thofe  whofe  minds  are  not  tine* 
tured  by  philoibphical  theories.  They  are  the  immediate 
teftimony  of  nature  by  our  fenfes  j  and  we  are  fo  conflituted  by 
.  nature,  that  we  muft  receive  their  teftimony,  for  no  other  reaibn 
but  becaufe  it  is  given  by  our  fenfes. 

In  vain  do  Sceptics  endeavour  to  overturn  this  evidence  by 
metaphyfical  reafoning.  Though  we  fhould  not  be  able  to  an- 
fwer  their  arguments,  we  believe  our  fenfes  flill,  and  reft  our 
mofi  important  concerns  upon  their  teftimony. 

If  this  be  a  juft  notion  of  our  external  fenfes,  as  I  conceive  It 
is,  pur  moral  faculty  may,  I  think,  without  impropriety,  be  cal- 
led the  moral finfe. 

In  its  dignity  it  is,  without  doubt,  far  fuperior  to  every  otiber 
power  of  the  mind  j  but  there  is  this  analogy  between  it  and 
the  external  fenfes,  That,  as  by  them  we  have  not  only  the  ori- 
ginal conceptions  of  the  various  qualities  of  bodies,  but  the  ori- 
ginal judgments  that  this  body  has  fuch  a  quality,  that  fiich 
another ;  fb  by  our  moral  faculty,  we  have  both  the  original 
conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  in  condud,  of  merit  and  demerit, 
and  the  original  judgments  that  this  condud  is  rlght^  that  is 
wrong  ;  that  this  charader  has  worth,  that,  demerit. 

The  teftimony  of  our  moral  faculty^  like  that  of  the  external 
fenfes.  Is  the  teftimony  of  nature,  and  we  have  the  fame  reafon 
to  rely  upon  it. 

The  truths  Immediately  teftified  by  the  external  feoies  are  the 

firft 
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firft  principles  from  which  we  reafon,  with  regard  to  the  mate-  CHAP.  VL 
rial  world,  and  from  which  all  our  knowledge  of  it  is  deduced. 

The  truths  immediately  teftified  by  our  moral  faculty,  are  the 
firft  principles  of  all  moral  reafoning,  from  which  all  our  know- 
ledge of  our  duty  muft  be  deduced. 

By  moral  reafoning,- 1  underftand  all  reafoning  that  is  brought 
to  prove  that  fiich  condud  is  right,  and  deferring  of  moral  ap- 
probation, or  that  it  is  wrong,  or  that  it  is  indifierent,  and,  in  it- 
felf,  neither  morally  good  nor  ilL 

I  think,  all  we  gan  properly  call  moral  judgments  are  redu- 
cible to  one  or  .other  of  thefe,  as  all  human  adtions,  conlidered 
in  a  moral  view,  are  either  good,  or  bad,  or  indifferent. 

I  know  the  term  moral  teafoning  is  often  ufed  by  good  writers 
in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe  ;  but  as  the  reafoning  I  now  fpeak  of  is 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  diftinA  from  all  others,  and  therefore  ought  to 
have  a  diftind  name,  I  take  the  liberty  to  limit  the  name  of 
moral  reafoning  to  this  kind. 

Let  it  be  underftood  therefore,  that  in  the  reafoning  I  call 
morale  the  conclufion  always  is.  That  fomething  in  the  condud 
of  moral  agents  is  good  or  bad,  in  a  greater  or  a  lefs  degree, 
or  indifTerent* 

All  reafoning  muft  be  grounded  on  firft  principlesr  This 
holds  in  moral  reafoning,  as  in  all  other  kinds.  There  muft 
therefore  be  in  morals,  as  in  all  other  fciences,  firft  or  felf-evi-  ' 
dent  principles,  on  which  all  moral  reafoning  is  grounded,  and 
on  which  it  ultimately  refts.  From  fuch  felf-evident  principles^ 
conclufions  may  be  drawn  fynthetically  with  regard  to  the  mo* 
ral  condud  of  life ;  and  particular  duties  or  virtues  may  be 
traced  back  to  fuch  principles,  analytically*    But,  without  fuch 

principles^ 
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CHAP.  VL  principles,  we  can  no  more  eftaWifli  any  conclufion  in  morals, 
than  we  can  build  a  caftle  in  the  air^  without  any  foundation. 

* 

An  example  or  two  will  ferve  to  illuilrate  this. 

It  is  a  firft  principle  in  morals.  That  we  ought  not  to  do  to 
another,  what  we  fliould  think  wrong  to  be  done  to  us  in  like 
circumflances.  If  a  man  is  not  capable  of  perceiving  this  in 
his  cool  moments,  when  he  refledls  ferioufly,  he  is  not  a  moral 
agent,  nor  is  he  capable  of  being  convinced  of  it  by  reafon- 

ing. 

Fi^m  what  topic  can  you  reafon  with  fiich  a  man  ?  You  may 
poflibly  convince  him  by  reafoning,  that  it  is  his  intereft  to  ob- 
ferve  this  rule  ;  but  this  is  not  to  convince  him  that  it  is  his  du« 
ty.-  To  reafon  about  juftice  with  a  man  who  fees  nothing  to  be 
juft  or  nnjuft ;  or  about  benevolence  with  a  man^who  fees  no- 
thing in  benevolence  preferable  to  malice,  is  like  reafoning  with 
a  blind  man  about  colour,  or  with  a  deaf  man  about  found. 

It  is  a  queftion  in  morals  that  admits  of  reafoning,  Whether, 
by  the  law  of  nature,  a  manjought  to  have  only  one  wife  ? 

We  reafon  upon  this  queftion,  by  balancing  the  advantages 
and  difadvantages  to  the  family,  and  fo  fbciety  in  general,  that 
are  naturally  confequent  both  upon  monogamy  and  polygamy. 
And  if  it  can  be  fliewn  that  the  advantages  are  greatly  upon  the 
fide  of  monogamy,  we  think  the  point  is  determinedt 

But,  if  a  man  does  not  perceive  that  he  ought  to  regard  the 
good  of  fociety,  and  the  good  of  his  wife  and  children,  the  rea- 
foning can  have  no  efFedt  upon  him,  becaufe  he  denies  the  firft 
principle  upon  which  it  is  grounded. 

Suppofe  again,  that  we  reafon  for  monogamy  from  the  inten- 
tion 
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tion  of  nature,  difcovered  by  the  proportion  of  males  and  of  fe-    CHAP,  VI 
males  that  are  born  ;  a  proportion  which  correfponds  perfedtly 
with  monogamy,  but  by  no  means  with  polygamy.     This  argu- 
ment can  have  tio  weight  with  a  man  who  does  not  perceive 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  regard  to  the  intention  of  nature. 

Thus  we  ftiall  find  that  all  moral  reafonings  reft  upon  one  or 
more  firft  principles  of  morals,  whofe  truth  is  immediately  per- 
ceived without  reafoning,  by  all  men  come  to  years  of  under- 
ftanding* 

And  this  indeed  is  common  to  every  bi-anch  of  human  know- 
ledge that  deferves  the  name  of  fcience.  There  muft  be  firft 
principles  proper  to  that  fcience,  by  which  the  whole  fuper- 
ftrudture  is  fupported. 

The  firft  principles  of  all  the  fciences,  muft  be  the  immediate 
dictates  of  our  natural  faculties!;  nor  is  it  poftible  that  we  ftiould 
have  any  other  evidence  of  their  truth.  And  in  different  fci- 
ences  the  faculties  which  didate  their  firft  principles  are  very 
different.  • 

Thus,  in  aftronomy  and  in  optics,  in  which  fuch  wonder- 
ful difcoveries  have  been  made,  that  the  unlearned  can  hardly 
believe  them  to  be  within  the  reach  of  human  capacity,  the 
firft  principles  are  phenomena  attefted  folcly  by  that  little  or- 
gan, the  human  eye.  If  we  difbelieve  its  report,  the  whole  of 
thofe  two  noble  fabrics  of  fcience,  falls  to  pieces  like  the  vi- 
fions  of  the  night. 

The  principles  of  mufic  all  depend  upon  the  teftimony  of  the 
ear.  The  principles  of  natural  philofophy,  upon  the  fa^s  at- 
tefted by  the  fenfes.  The  principles  of  mathematics,  upon  the 
neceflary  relations  of  quantities  confidered  abftradly,  fuch  as, 
That  equal  quantities  added  to  equal  quantities  make  equal 

H  h  films, 
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CHAP,  VL  fums,  and  the  like ;  which  neceflary  relations  are  immediately 

perceived  by  the  underftanding. 

The  fcience  of  politics  borrows  its  principles  from  what  we 

— 

know  by  experience  of  the  charader  and  conduct  of  man«  We 
confider  not  what  he  ought  to  be,  but  what  he  is,  and  thence 
conclude  what  part  he  will  ad  in  different  fituations  and  cir- 
cumftances.  From  fuch  principles  we  reafon  concerning  the 
caufes  and  effects  of  different  forms  of  government,  laws,  cuf- 
toms,  and  manners.  If  man  were  either  a  more  perfect  or  a 
more  imperfed,  a  better  or  a  worfe  creature  than  he  is,  politics 
would  be  a  different  fcience  from  what  it  is. 

The  firft  principles  of  morals  are  the  immediate  dictates  of 
the  moral  faculty.  They  (hew  us,  not  what  man  i$,  but  what 
he  ought  to  be.  Whatever  is  immediately  perceived  to  be  juft, 
honeft,  and  honourable,  in  human  condud:,  carries  moral  obli- 
gation along  with  it,  and  the  contrary  carries  demerit  and  blame ; 
and,  from  thofe  moral  obligations  that  are  immediately  per- 
ceived, all  other  moral  obligations  muft  be  deduced  by  reafon- 
ing.  • 

He  that  will  judge  of  the  colour  of  an  objed,  muft  confult  his 
eyes,  in  a  good  light,  when  there  is  no  medium  or  contiguous 
objeds  that  may  give  it  a  falfe  tinge.  But  in  vain  will  he  con- 
fult every  other  faculty  in  this  matter. 

In  like  manner,  he  that  will  judge  of  the  firft  principles  of 
morals,  muft  confult  his  confcience,  or  moral  faculty,  when  he 
is  calm  and  difpaftlonate,  unbiafled  by  intereft,  aftedion,  or 
fafhion. 

As  we  rely  upon  the  clear  and  diftindt  teftimony  of  our  eyes, 
concerning  the  colours  and  figures  of  the  bodies  about  us,  we 
have  the  fame  reafon  to  rely  with  fecurity  upon  the  clear  and 

unbiailed 
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unbiafled  teftimony  of  our  confcience,  with  regard  to  what  we  CHAP,  VL 
ought  and  ought  not  to  do.     In  many  cafes,  moral  worth  and 
'demerit  are  difcerned  no  lefs  clearly  by  the  laft  of  thofe  natural 
faculties,  than  figure  and  colour  by  the  firft. 

The  faculties  which  nature  hath  given  us,  are  the  only  en- 
gines we  can  ufe  to  find  out  the  truth.  We  cannot  indeed  prove 
that  thofe  faculties  are  not  fallacious,  unless  God  fhould  give 
us  new  faculties  to  fit  in  judgment  upon  the  old.  But  we  are 
bom  under  a  neceffity  of  trufling  them. 

Every  man  in  his  fenfeS  believes  his  eyes,  his  ears,  and  his 
other  fenfes.  He  believes  his  confcioufnefs  with  refpec^  to  his 
own  thoughts  and  purpofes^  his  memory,  with  regard  to  what  is 
pafl,  his  underflanding,  with  regard  to  abflrad  relations  of 
things,  and  his  tafle,  with  regard  to  what  is  elegant  and  beau* 
tiful.  And  he  has  the  fame  reafon,  and,  indeed,  is  under  the 
fame  neceffity  of  believing  the  clear  and  unbiafled  didates  of 
his  confcience,  with  regard  to  what  is  honourable  and  what  is 

■ 

bafe. 

The  fum  of  what  has  been  faid  in  this  chapter  is,  That,  by  aa 
original  power  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  confcUncey  or  the  mo^ 
rd  faculty y  we  have  phe  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  in  hu- 
man condudy  of  merit  and  demerit,  of  duty  and  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  our  other  moral  conceptions ;  and  that,  by  the  fame 
faculty,  we  perceive  fome  things  in  human  condudt  to  be  right, 
and  others  to  be  wrong ;  that  the  firfl  principles  of  morals  are 
the  dictates  of  this  faculty  ;  and  that  we  have  the  fatne  reafon 
to  rely  upon  thofe  didates,  as  upon  the  determinations  of  our 
fenfes,  or  of  our  other  natural  faculties. 


H  h  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.        VII. 
Of  moral  Approbation  and  Difapprobation. 

OUR  moral  judgments  are  not  like  thofe  we  form  in  fpecu- 
lative  matters,  dry  and  unaffeding,  but,  from  their  na- 
ture, are  neceflarily  accompanied  with  afTedions  and  feelings  j 
which  we  are  now  to  confider. 

It  was  before  obferved,  thiat  every  human  action,  confidered 
in  a  moral  view,  appears  to  us  good,  or  bad,  or  indifferent.  When 
we  judge  the  action  to  be  indiflerent,  neither  good  nor  bad, 
though  this  be  a  moral  judgment,  it  produces  no  afledion  nor 
feeling,  any  more  than  our  judgments  in  fpeculative  matters. 

But  we  approve  of  good  adions,  and  difipprove  of  bad  ;  and 
this  approbation  and  difapprobation,  when  we  analyfe  it,  appears 
to  include,  not  only  a  moral  judgment  of  the  adion,  but  iome 
afledion,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  towards  the  agent,  and 
fom^  feeling  in  ourfelves. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  this,  That  moral  worth,  even  in 
a  ftranger,  with  whom  we  have  not  the  leaft  connexion,  never 
fails  to  produce  fome  degree  of  efteem  mixed  with  good  will. 

The  efteem  which  we  have  for  a  man  on  account  of  his  mo- 
ral worth,  i^  different  from  that  which  is  grounded  upon  his  in- 
teltec^al  accomplifhments,  his  birth,  fortune,  and  connedlion 
with  us. 

Moral  worth,  when  it  is  not  fet  off  by  eminent  abilities,  and 
external  advantages,  is  like  a  diamond  in  the  mine,  which  is 

rough 
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rough  and  unpolifhed,  and  perhaps  cruiied  over  with  fome  bafer  chap.  vii. 
material  that  takes  away  ks  luflre- 

But,  when  it  is  attended  with  thefe  advantages,  it  is  like  a 
diamond  cut,  polilhed,  and  fet*  Then  its  luftre  attradts  every 
eye.  Yet  thefe  things  which  add  fo  much  to  its  appearance, 
add  but  little  to  its  seal  value*. 

We  muft  farther  obferve,  that  efteem  and  benevolent  regard,, 
not  only  accompany  real  worth  by  the  conftitution  of  our  na- 
ture, but  are  perceived  to  be  really  and  properly  due  to  it ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  unworthy  condudl  really  merits  diflike 
and  indignation.. 

There  is  no  judgment  of  the  heart  of  man  more  clear,  or. 
more  irrefiftible,  than  this,  That  efteem  and  regard  are  really 
due  to  good  conduft,  and  the  contrary  to  bafe  and  unworthy 
condud.  Nor  can  we  conceive  a  greater  depravity  in  the  heart- 
of  man,  than  it  would  be  to  fee  and  acknowledge  worth  without 
feeling  any  refpedl  to  it  j  or  to  fee  and  acknowledge  the  higheft: 
worthleflnefs  without  any  degree  of  diflike  and  indignation^ 

The  efteem  that  is  due  to  worthy  conduiSl,  is  not  leflened 
when  a  man  is  confcious  of  it  in  himfelf.  Nor  can  he  help  ha- 
ving fame  efteem  for  himfelf,  when  he  is  confcious  of  thofe 
qualities  for  which  he  moft  highly  efteems  others. 

Self-efteem,  grounded  upon  external  advantages,  or  the  gifts 
of  fortune,  is  pride.  When  it  is  grounded  upon  a  vain  conceit 
of  inward  worth  which  we  do  not  poflefs,  it  is  arrogance  and 
felf-deceit.  But  when  a  man,  without  thinking  of  himfelf  more 
highly  than  he  ought  to  think,  is  confcious  of  that  integrity 
of  heart,  and  uprightnefs  of  conduA,  which,  he  moft  highly 
efteems  in.  others,  and  values  himfelf  duly  upon  this  account ; 
this  perhaps  may  be  called  the  pride  of  virtue,  but  it  is  not  a 

vicious 
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CHAP.  VIL  vicious  pride.     It  is  a  noble  and  magnanimous  difpoiition,  with- 
out which  there:  can  be  no  fteady  virtue. 

A  man  who  has  a  charadler  with  hirafelf,  which  he  values, 
will  difclain  to  ad  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  it*  The  language 
of  his  heart  will  be  like  that  of  Job,  ",My  righteoufnefs  I  hold 
"  faft,  and  will  not  let  it  go  ;  my  heart  fhall  not  reproach  me 
"  while  I  live." 

A  good  man  owes  much  to  his  character  with  the  world,  and 
will  be  concerned  to  vindicate  it  from  unjuft  imputations.  But 
he  owes  much  more  to  his  character  with  himfelf.  For  if  his 
heart  condemns  him  not,  fao;  has  confidence  towards  God  ;  and 
he  can  more  eaiily  bear  the  la(h  of  tongues  than  the  reproach 
of  his  own  mind. 


The  fenfe  of  honour,  fo  much  fpoken  of,  and  fo  often  mifap* 
plied,  is  nothing  elfe,  when  rightly  underftood,  but  the  difdain 
which  a  man  of  worth  feels  to  do  a  difhonourable  adlion,  though 
it  fhould  never  be  known  nor  fufpeded. 

A  good  man  will  have  a  much  greater  abhorrence  againft  do- 
ing a  bad  adion,  than  even  againft  having  it  unjuftly  hnputed 
to  him.  The  laft  may  give  a  wound  to  his  reputation,  but  the 
firft  gives  a  wound  to  his  confcience,  which  is  more  difficult  to 
heal,  and  more  painful  to  endure. 

Let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  confider  how  we  arc  afleded  by 
difapprobation,  either  of  the  copdudfc  of  others,  or  of  our  own. 

Every  thing  we  difapprove  in  the  condudl  of  a  man  leflens 
him  in  our  efleem.  There  are  indeed  brilliant  faults,  which, 
having  a  mixture  of  good  and  ill  in  them,  may  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent afped,  according  to  the  fide  on  which  wc  view  them. 

In 
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In  foch  faults  of  our  friends,  and  much  more  of  ourfelves,  CHAP.  VIL 
we  are  difpoied  to  view  them  on  the  beft  fide,  and  on  the  con- 
trary  fide  in  thofe  to  whom  we  are  ill  afiedted. 

This  partiality,  in  taking  things  by  the  beft  or  by  the  worft 
handle,  is  the  chief  caufe  of  wrong  judgment  with  regard  to 
the  charad;er  of  others,  and  of  relf-<leceit  with  regard  to  our 
own* 

But  when  we  take  complex  adlions  to  pieces,  and  view  every 
part  by  itfelf,  ill  condudl  of  every  kind  lefiens  our  efteem  of  a 
man,  as  much  as  good  condud  increafes  it.  It  is  apt  to  turn 
love  into  indifiference,  indiilerence  into  contempt,  and  contempt 
into  averfion  and  abhorrence.. 

When  a  man  is  confcious  of  immoral  conduA  in  himfelf,  it 
leilens  his  felf-efleem.  It  deprelles  and  humbles  his  fpirit,  and 
makes  his  countenance  to  fa)].  He  could  even  puniih  himfelf 
for  his  mifbebaviour,  if  that  could  wipe  out  the  ftain.  There 
is  a  fenfe  of  difhonour  and  worthlefGiefs  arifing  from  guilt,  as 
well  as  a  fenfe  of  honour  and  worth  arifing  from  worthy  Gon-> 
du6l»  And  this  is  the  cafe,  even  if  a  man  could  conceal  his 
guilt  from  all  the  world. 

We  are  next  to  confider  the  agreeable  or  uneafy  feelings,  in 
the  breafl  of  the  fpedator  or  judge,  which  naturally  accompany 
moral  approbation  and  difapprobation^ 

There  is  no  afledion  that  is  QOt  accompanied  with  fome 
agreeable  or  uneafy  emotion.  It  has  often  been  obferved,  that 
all  the  benevolent  afiedion&  give  pleafiire,  and  the  contrary  ones 
pain^  in  one  degree  or  another, 

# 

When  we  contemplate  a  noble  charadler,  though  but  in  an- 
cient hiilory,  or  even  ia  fidion  y  like  a  beautiful  objedt,  it  gives 

a 
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^^^L^^]'  a  lively  and  pleafant  emotion  to  the  fpirits.     It  warms  the  hesnt, 

and  invigorates  the  whole  frame.  Like  the  beams  of  the  fun, 
it  enlivens  the  face  of  nature,  and  difTufes  heat  and  light  all 
around. 

m 

We  feel  a  fympathy  with  every  noble  and  worthy  charader 
that  is  reprefented  to  us.  We  rejoice  in  his  profperity,  we  are 
afflided  in  his  diftrefsr  We  even  catch  fome  fparks  of  that  ce- 
leftial  fire  that  animated  his  conduct,  and  feel  the  glow  of  his 
virtue  and  magnanhnity. 

This  fympathy  is  the  neceflary  cfFed  of  our  judgment  of  his 
condudt,  and  of  the  approbation  and  efteem  due  to  it ;  for  real 
fympathy  is  always  the  effecSt  of  fome  benevolent  afle^tion,  fuch 
as  efteem,  love,  pity  or  humanity. 

When  the  perfon  whom  we  approve  is  conneded  •  with  us  by 
*  acquaintance,  friendfliip  or  bloody  the  pleafure  we  derive  from 
his  condu6t  is  greatly  increafed.  We  claim  fome  property  in 
his  worth,  and  are  apt  to  value  ourfelves  on  account  of  it.  This 
Ihews  a  ftronger  degree  of  fympathy,  which  gathers  ftrength 
from  every  focial  tie. 

But  the  higheft  pleafure  of  all  is,  when  we  are  confclous  of 
good  condud  in  ourfelves.  This,  in  facred  fcripture,  is  called 
the  tejimony  of  a  good  €onfcicnce ;  and  it  is  reprefented,  not  only  in 
the  facred  writings,  but  in  the  writings  of  all  moralifts,  of  eve- 
ry age  and  fed,  as  the  pureft,  the  moft  noble  and  valuable  of 
all  human  enjoyments. 

Surely,  were  we  to  place  the  chief  happinefs  of  this  life  (a 
thing  that  has  been  fo  much  fought  after)  in  any  one  kind  of 
enjoyment,  that  which  arifes  from  the  confcioufhefs  of  integri- 
ty,  and  a  uniform  endeavour  to  ad  the  beft  part  in  our  (lation, 
would  moft  juftly  claim  the  preference  to  all  other  enjojrments  the 

human 
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human  mind  is  capable  of,  on  account  of  its  dignity,  the  in-  CHAP>  viL 
tenfenefs  of  the  happinefs  it  affords,  its  (lability  and  duration, 
its  being  in  our  power,  and  its  being  proof  againft  all  accidents 
t>f  time  and  fortune. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  a  vicious  charadler^  like  that 
of  an  ugly  and  deformed  (objed,  is  difagreeable.  .  It  gives  diC- 
gufl  and  abhorrence. 


« 


If  the  unworthy  perfoivbe  nearly  conneded  with  us,  we  have 
a  very  painful  fympathy  indeed.  We  blufli  even  for  the  fmal- 
ler  faults  of  thofe  we  are  CQoneded  with,  and  feel  ourfelves,  as 
it  were,  diihonoured  by  their  ill  conduct* 

But,  when  there  is  a  high  degree  of  depravity  in  any  perfon 
connected  with  us,  we  are  deeply  humbled  and  deprelXed  by  it. 
The  fympathetic  feeling  has.  fome  reiemblance  to  that  of  guilt, 
though  it  be  free  from  all  guilt.  We  are  aihamed  to  fee  our  ac-^ 
quaintance  ;  we  would,  if  poflible,  difclainv  all  connexion  with 
the  guilty  perfoa.  We  wi(h  to  tear  him  from  our  hearts,  and 
to  blot  him  out  of  our  remembrance* 

*  • 

» 

Time,  however,  alleviates  thofe  fympathetic  fbrrows  which 
arife  from  bad  behaviour  in  our  friends  and:  connexions,  if  we 
are  confcious  that  we  had  no  (hare  in  their  guilt. 

r 

The  wifdoqa.  of  Gop,  in  the  conftitution  of  our  nature,  hath 
intended^  that  this  fympathetic  diflrefs  ihould  intereft  us  the 
more  deeply  in  the  good  behaviour,  as  well  as  in  the  good  for- 
tune of  our  friends ;  and  that  thereby  friendihip^  relation  and 
ev€^  fbcial  tie,  &ould  be  aiding  to  virtue  and  unfayourable.  to 
vice.  .•....-.' 

How  common  is  it,  even'  in  vicious  parents,  to  be  deeply  af- 
flid/ed  when  their  children  go  into  the(e  courfes  in  which  per- 

I  i  haps 
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CHAP,  vii.  jiapj  they  have  gone  before  them,  and,  by  their  example,  ihevn 

them  the  way. 

If  bad  conduct  in  thofe  in  whom  we  are  ioterefied,  be  oneafy* 
and  paiiiful,  it  i&  fo  much  more  when  we  are  confcioys  of  it  in 
burfelves.  This  uneafy  Reeling  has  a  name  in  all  ianguages..  We 
call  it  remorfe.  » 

It  has  been  defcribed  in  fuch  frightful  colours  by  writers  fa- 
cred  and  profane^  by  writers  of  every  age  and  of  every  pef  fua- 
fion,  even  by  Epicureans,  that  I  will  not  attempt  the  delcripcion 
of  it. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  uneaiinefs  of  this  feeling,  that  bad: 
men  take  fo  much  pains  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  to  hide,  even  from 
their  own  eyes,  as  much  as  pofiiblei  the  pravity  o€  their  coi»- 
dud^  Hence  artie  all  the  arts  of  felf-deceit,  by  which  men 
vamifh  their  crimes,  tft  endeavour  to  waih  out  ^e  ftain  of 
guilt.  Hence  the  various  methods  of  eif»ation^  which  fuperftt^ 
tion  has  invented,  to  folace  the  coiiicieiice  of  the  cnminaly  and 
give  fome  cooling  to  his  parched  breaft.  Hence  alfo  arife/very 
often^  the  efforts  of  men  of  bad  hearts  to  excel  in  fome  amiable 
quality,  which  may  be  a  kind  of  dounteirpoife  to  their  vices,  both 
in  the  opinion  of  others  and  in  tbetr  Wn.  > 

For  DO  man  can  bear  the  thought  of  being  abfolutely  deftitute 
6f  all  -worth.    The  confeionfeef»  ^  this  w«alli  make  him  4cteft 
liimfelf;  hate  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  fly.  If  poffibfo)  out  of  eir-- 
iftence.  

I  have  now  endeavoured*  vd'  dditieate*  the  natural  opt^tions 
of  that  principle  of  adtion  in  man,  which  we  call  the  moral  fe$$/iy 
the  moral  faculty^  confcience.  We  know  nothing  of  our  natural 
faculties,  but  by  their  operations  within  u&  Of  tlktfir  operations 
in  our  owti  minds,  we  are  confcious,  abd  We-  fee^  «he  figxis^  of 

their 
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their  operatloiis  in  tlie  minds  of  others.  Of  this  faculty  the  CHARVij. 
operations  appear  to  be,  the  judging  ultimately  of  what  is  right, 
what  is  wrong,  and  what  is  indifierent  in  the  conduiSt  of  moral 
agents ;  the  approbation  of  good  conduct  and  difapprobation  of 
3)ad  in  confequence  of  that  judgment,  and  the  agreeable  emo- 
tions which  attend  obedience^  *  and  diikgreeable  which  attend 
difobedience  to  its  didates« 

The  Supreme  Being,  who  has  given  us  eyes  to  diicem  vhat 
tn^  be  ufeful  and  what  hurtful  to  our  natural  life,  hath  alio 
gitren  us  this  light  within  to,  dined  'Our  moral  condudt. 

Moral  condud  is  the  bufinefs  of  every  man }  and  therefore 
the  knowledge  of  it  ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of  alL 

Epicuhus  reafoned  acutely  and  juilly  to  (hew,  that  a  regard 
to  our  prefent  happinefs  ihould  induce  us  to  the  pradice  of  tem- 
perance, juftice  and  humanity.  But  the  bulk  of  mankind  can- 
not follow  long  trains  of  reafoning^  The  loud  voice  of  the 
pafGons  drowns  the  calm^  atsd  ftill  voice  of  f^eafoning. 

Gonicience  commands  and  forbids  with  more  authority,  and 
jn  the  moft  common  and  moft  important  points  of  condud, 
without  the  labour  of  reafiniing.  its  voice  \  is  heard  by  every 
man,  and  cannot  be  difregarded  with  impunity. 

The  Ux&t  of  guilt  makes  a  man  at  variance  with  hira&lf. 
He  fees  that  he  is  what  be  ought  not  to  fae«  He  has  fallen 
firom  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  has  fold  his  real  worth  for 
a  thing  of  no  yiixxt.  He  is  confcious  of  demerit,  dnd  cdiinot 
avoid  the  dread  of  meeting  with  its  reward. 

On  the  other  hand^  he  who  pays  a  facred  regard  to  the  dic- 
tates of  hie  conftience>  cannot  fail  of  a  prefent  reward,  and  a 
reward  proportioned  <o  the  eaertion  required  ta  doing  Us  duty* 

I  i  2  The 
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V 


GHAP.  VII.      Xbe  man  who,  in  oppofition  to  ftrong  temptation^  b   y  roble 

efFgrty  maintains  his  integrity ^^^  is  the  happieft  man  on  earth.  Tbet 
more  fevere  his  confli^  has  been,  the.  greater  is  his  triumpbb 
The  confcioulhefs  of  inward  worth  gives  ftrength  to  bis  hearty, 
and  makes  his  countenance  to  ihine.  Tempefls  may  beat  and 
floods  roar,  but  he  ftands  firm  as  a  rock  in  the  joy  of  a  good 
confcience^  and  confidence  of  divine  approbatioOi. 

To  this  I  fhall  only  add,  what  every  man^s  confcience  di<;» 
tatesy  That  he  who  does  his  duty»  from  the  cbavidion  that  it  is 
right  and.  honourable,  and  what  he  ought  to  do,  a£is  from  a 
nobler  principle,  and  with  more  inward  fatisfadtion,  than  he 
who  is  bribed  to  do  it,,  merely  from  the  confideratibn  of  a  reward 
prefent  or  fuiure.. 


CHAP. 


viri. 


Obfervdtkms  concermng  Qmfeience^ 


I  Shall  now  conclude  this  Eflay  with  fbme  obfervations  con- 
cerning this  power  of  the  mind  which  we  call  confaenu^  by 
which  .its  nature  may  be  better,  underftood. 

ThejSf^is,  That,  like  all  our  other  powers,  it  comes  to  ma- 
turity by  infeniible  degrees,  and  may  be  much  aided  ia  its. 
ftrength  and  vigour  by  proper  culture..  ^ 

All  the  humanr  faculties  have  theif  infancy  and  their  ftat^  of 
maturity. 

* 

The  faculties  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes  ap^>  i 
pear  firft,  and  have,  the  quickeft  growth.  In  the  firfl  period  of  "^ 
life,  childrea  are  not  capable  of  diilinguiihing  right  froiE 

wrong 
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wrong  in  human  condvid  ;  neither  are  they  capable  of  abftrad  CHAP^llt 
reafoning  in  matters  of*  fcience.     Their  judgment  of  moral 
coni1u<5t,  as  well  as  their  judgment  of  truth,  advances  by  infen* 
fible  degrees,  like  the  corn  and  the  grafs. 

In  vegetables,  firft  the  blade  or  the  leaf  appears,  then  the 
flower,  and  laft  of  all  the  fruit,  the  nobleft  produ6lion  of  the 
three,  and  that  for  whkh  the  others  were  produced*  Thefe 
focceed  one  another  in  a  regular  order*  They  require  moiflure 
and  heat  and  air  and  fhelter  to  bring  them  to  maturity,  and 
may  be  much  improved  by  culture*  According  to  the  variations 
of  foil,  feafon  and  culture,  fome  plants  are  brought  to  much 
greater  perfe<ftion  than  others-  of  the  fame  fpecies.  But  no  va^ 
riation  of  culture  or  feafon  or  foil  can  make  grapes  grow  from 
thorns,  or  figs  from  thiitleis*. 

We  may  obferve  a  fimilar  progress  in  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  :  For  there  is  a  wonderful  analogy  among  all  the  works- 
of  God,  from  the  leaft  even  to  the  greatefl.. 

The  faculties  of « man  unfold  themfelves  in  a  certain  order, 
appointed  by  the  great  Creator*  In  their  gradual  progrefs,  they 
may  be  greatly  ailifted  or  retarded,  improved  or  corrupted,  by 
education,  inilrudlion,  example^  exerciie,.and  by  the  fbciety  and  ^ 
converiation  of  men^  which,  like  foil  and  culture  in  plants,  may 
produce  great  changes  to  the  better  or  to  the  worfe^ 

■ 

But  thefe  means  can  never  produce  any  new  faculties^  nor 
any  other  than  were  originally  planted  in  the  mind  by  the  Au-** 
t\ioT  of  nature.  And  what  fs  common  to  the  whole  fpecies,  in 
all  the  varieties  of  tnflrudiion  and  education,  of  improvement 
and  degeneracy,  is  the  work,  of  Goq,  and  not  the  operation  of 
iecond  cauies.. 


r.  Such  we  may  juftly  accoiint  confcience^  or  the  faculty  of  di- 

flinguifhing 


: 
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CHAP>vnL  ftinguiihing  right  condud  From -wrong;  fince  it  appeare^  and  ia 

all  nations  and  ages^  has  appeared,  in  men  shnt  are  came  to  ma« 

turity. 

The  feeds,  as  it  i^rere,  of  moral  difcernment  are  planted  in  the 
mind  by  him  that  made  us.  They  grow  up  la  their  proper  fea- 
fon,  and  ate  at  firft  tender  and  delicate,  and  eadiy  warped« 
Their  progrefs  depends  very  much  upon  their  being  duly  culti* 
•vated  and  properly  exerclied. 

It  is  fo  with  the  power  of  realbning,  which  all  acknowledge 
to  be  one  of  the  moil  eminent  natural  faculties  of  man.  It  ap* 
pears  not  in  infancy.  It  fprings  up,  by  infeniible  degrees,  as  we 
grow  to  maturity.  But  its  ftrength  and  vigour  depend  fo  much 
upon  its  being  duly  cultivated  and  exercifed,  that  we  fee  many 
individuals,  nay  many  nations,  in  which  it  is  hardly  to  be  per- 
ceived.   ' 

Our  intelledual  difcernment  is  not  ib  ftrong  and  Tigorous  by 
nature^  as  to  fecure  us  from  errors  in  (peculation.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  fee  a  great  part  of  mankind,  in^  every  age,  fimk  in 
groi^  ignorance  of  things  that  are  obvious  to  the  more  tnli^bc^ 
ened,  and  fettered  by  errors  and  falfe  notions,  which  the  ha« 
man  underflanding,  duly  improved,  eafily  throws  o& 

It  would  be  extremely  abfurd,  from  the  errors  'and  ignorance 
of  mankind,  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  luch  thing  as  truth ;  or 
that  man  has  not  a  natural  faculty  of  diiceming  it,  and  diftin- 
guiihing  it  from  error. 

In  like  manner,  our  moral  di&emment  of  what  vk  ought,  and 

what  we  ought  not  to  do,  is  not  fo  ftrong  and  vigorous  by  na-» 

ture,  as  to  fecure  us  from  very  grofe  miftakes  with  regard' to  oat 

duty- 

In 
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In  matters  of  ccMadu6l,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  fpeculatlon^  CHAP^VIIL 
we  are  liable  to  be  mifled  by  prejudices  of  education,    or  by 
wrong  inftru&ion,.    But,  in  matters  of  condud,  we  are  alfo  very 
liable  to  have  our  judgment  warped  by  our  appetites  and  pafHons^ 
by  faihio%.  and  hj  the  contagion  of  evil  example*. 

We  muft  not  therefore  think,  becaule  man  has  the  natural 
power  of  difcerning  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  that  he 
has  no  need  of  inftsui^ibn ;  that^  this  power  has  no  need  of  culti- 
Tation  and  improvement  j  that  he  may  fafely  rely  upon,  the  fugr 
gefiions  of  his  mind,  or  upon  opinions  he  has  got,,  he  knows  not: 
hew.. 

.  What  fliQuld  we  think  of  a  man  who,  becauie  he  has  by  na* 
mre  the  power  of  moving  all  his  limbs,  (hould  therefore  con» 
elude  that  he  needs  not  be  taught  tg  dance,  or  to  fence,  to  ride, 
or  to  Cwim  ^  All^  thefe  exercifcs  are  performed  by  that  power, 
of  moving  our  limbs,  which  we  have  by  nature  y  but  they  will 
be  performed  very  awkwardly  and  imperfeaiy.  by  thofe  who 
have  not  been  trained  ta  them,  and  praAifed  ia  them. 

What  ihoidid  we  think  of  the  maa  who^.  becauie  he  bat  the 
power  by  nature  of  diflinguiihing  what  is  true  from  what  is 
falfe,  ihould  conclude  that  he  has  no  need  to  be  taught  mathe-* 
matics,  or  natural  philofophy,  or  other  fciences  ?  It  is  by  the 
tiaxural  power  of  human  underiianding  that  every  thing  in  thofe 
iciences  has  been  difcovered,  and  that  the  truths  they  contain 
i^lf/s  difcem^  But  the  underftanding  left  to  itfelf^  without  the 
aid  of  inftruQion,  training,  habit,  and  exercife,  would  make  ve- 
Ky  fmall  pscogrefs^  as  every  one  feea^  in  perfbns  uninilruded  in. 
:  tihofe  matter s<    . 

71.   Our  natural  power  of  difcerning  between  right  and  wrong, 
needs  the  aid  of  inilru<£tion,  education,  exercife,  and  habit,  as 
(.  well  as  our  other  natural  powers. 

There 
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CHAP>VIIL      There  are  perfons  who,  as  the  fcripture  fpeaks,  have,  by  tea- 

Ion  of  ufe,  their  ienfes  exercifed  to  difcern  both  good  and  evil; 
1)y  that  meansy  they  have  a  much  quicker,  clearer,  and  more 
certain  judgment  in  morals  than  others. 

The  man  who  negle<Sts  tKe  means  of  improvement  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  duty^  may  do  very  bad  things^  while  he  fol- 
lows the  light  of  (his  mind.  And  though  he  be  not  culpable  for 
adting  according  to  his  judgment,  he  may  be  very  culpable  for 
not  ufing  the  means  of  having  his  judgment  better  informed^ 

It  may  be  obferved.  That  there  are  truths,  both  f^culative 
and  moral,  which  a  man  left  to  himfelf  would  never  diicover  5 
-yet,  when  they  are  fairly  laid  before  him,  he  owns  and  adopts 
them,  not  barely  upon  the  authority  of  his  teacher,  but  upon 
their  own  intrinfic  evidence,  and  perhaps  wonders  that  he  could 
be  Co  blind  as  not  to  fee  them  before. 

Like  a  man  whofe  fon  has  been  long  abroad,  and  fuppofed 
dead.  After  many  years  the  fon  returns,  and  is  not  known  by 
his  father.  He  would  never  find  that  this  is  his  fon.  But,  when 
lie  difcovers  iiimfelf,  the  father  foon  finds,  by  many  circum- 
fiances,  that  this  is  his  fon  who  was  loft,  and  can  be  no  other 
perfon. 

Truth  has  an  affinity  with  the  human  underftanding,  which 
error  hath  not.  And  right  principles  of  condud  have  an  affinity 
with  a  candid  mind,  which  wrong  principles  have  not.  When 
they  are  fet  before  it  in  a  jufl  light,  a  well  dilpofed  mind  recog- 
nifes  this  affinity,  feels  their  authority,  and  perceives  them  to  be 
genuine.  It  was  this,  I  apprehend,  that  led  Plato  to  conceive 
that  the  knowledge  we  acquire  in  the  prefent  flate,  is  only  re- 
minifcence  of  what,  in  a  former  ilate,  we'  were  acquainted 
with. 

A 
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A  main  born  "and  brought  up  in  a  lavage  nation,  may  be  taught  CHAP.Viii. 
to  purfue  injury  with  unrelenting  malice,  to  the  cleftrudiion  of 
his  enemy*     Perhaps  when  he  does  fb,  his  heart  does  not  con-, 
demn  him. 

Yet,  if  he  be  fair  and  candid,  and,  when  the  tmnult  of  paffion 
is  over,  have  the  virtues  of  clemency,  generofity,  and  forgive- 
nefs,  laid  before  him,  as  they  were  taught  and  exemplified  by 
the  divine  Author  of  our  religion,  he  will  fee,  that  it  is  more 
noble  to  overcome  himfelf,  and  fubdue  a  favage  paffion,  than  to 
deftroy  his  enemy.  He  will  fee,  that  to  make  a  friend  of  an 
enemy,  and  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  is  the  greateft  of  all 
viftories,  and  gives  a  manly  arid  a  rational  delight,  with  which 
the  brutifli  paffion  of  revenge  deferves  not  to  be  compared.  He 
will  fee  that  hitherto  he  adted  like  a  man  to  his  friends,  but  like 
a  brute  to  his  enemies  ;  now  he  knows  how  to  make  his  whole 
charader  confident,  and  one  part  of  it  t6  harmonize  with  ano* 
there 

He  muft  indeed  be  a  great  flranger  to  his  own  heart,  and  to 
the  ftate  of  human  nature,  who  does  not  fee  that  he  has  need  of 
all  the  aid  which  his  fituation  affords  him,  in  order  to  know 
how  he  ought  to  ad  in  many  cafes  that  occur. 

A  fecond  obfervation  is,  That  confcience  is  peculiar  to  man. 
We  fee  not  a  veflige  of  it  in  brute-animals.  It  is  one  of  thofe 
prerogatives  by  which  we  are  raifed  above  them. 

Brute-animals  have  many  faculties  in  common  with  us.  They 
fee,  and  hear,  and  tafte,  and  fmell,  and  feel.  They  have  their 
pleafures  and  pains.  They  have  various  inflindis  and  appetites. 
They  have  an  afledion  for  their  offspring,  and  fome  of  them  for 
their  herd  or  flock.  Dogs  have  a  wonderful  attachment  to 
their  mafters,  and  give  manifefl  figns  of  fympathy  with  them. 

kk  We 
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aiAP.viiL      We  fee,  in  brute-animals,  anger    and  emulation,  pride  and 

ihame.  Some  of  them  are  capable  of  being  trained  by  habit, 
and  by  rewards  and  puniihments,  to  many  things  ufeful  to 
man. 

All  this  mufl  be  granted  ;  and  if  our  perception  of  what  we 
ought,  and  what  we  ought  not  to  do,  could  be  refolved  into  any 
of  thefe  principles,  or  into  any  combination  of  them,  it  would 
follow,  that  fome  brutes  are  moral  agents,  and  accountable  for 
their  condud. 

But  common  fenfe  revolts  againfl  this  conclufion.  A  man 
who  ferioufly  charged  a  brute  with  a  crime,  would  be  laughed 
at.  They  may  do  adions  hurtful  to  themfelves,  or  to  man. 
They  may  have  qualities,  or  acquire  habits,  that  lead  to  fuch 
a<5tions ;  and  this  is  all  we  mean  when  we  call  them  vicious. 
But  they  cannot  be  immoral ;  nor  can  they  be  virtuous.  They 
are  not  capable  of  felf-govemment ;  and,  when  they  a£t  accord^ 
ing  to  the  paflion  or  habit  which  is  flrongefl  at  the  time,  they 
ad  according  to  the  nature  that  God  has  given  therp^  and  no 
more  can  be  required  of  them» 

They  cannot  lay  down  a  rule  to  themfelves,  which  they  are 
not  to  tranfgrefs,  though  prompted  by  appetite,  or  ruffled  by 
paflion.  We  fee  no  reafon  to  think  that  they  can  form  the  con- 
ception of  a  general  rule,  or  of  obligation  to  adhere  to  it.. 

They  have  no  conception  of  a  promife  or  contrad  ;  nor  can 
you  enter  into  any  treaty  with  them.  They  can  neither  affirm 
nor  deny,  nor  refolve,  nor  plight  their  faith.  If  nature  had 
made  them  capable  of  thefe  operations,  we  ihould  fee  the  figns 
of  them  in  their  motions  and  geftures. 

.  -  The  moft  fagacious  brutes  never  invented  a  language,  nor 
learned  the  ufe  of  one  before  invented.    They  never  formed  a 

plan 
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plan  of  government,  nor  tranfmitted  inventions  to  their  pofte-  CHAP.viil 
rity* 

Theie  things,  and  many  others  that  are  obvious  to  common 
obfervation,  ftiew  that  there  is  juft  reafon  why  mankind  have 
always  confidered  the  brute-creation  as  deflitute  of  the  nobleit 
faculties  with  which  God  hath  endowed  man,  and  particularly 
of  that  faculty  which  makes  us  moral  and  accountable  beings. 

The  next  obfervation  is.  That  confcience  is  evidently  intend- 
ed by  nature  to  be  the  immediate  guide  and  diredor  of  our  con- 
dudl,  after  we  arrive  at  the  years  of  underflanding. 

There  are  many  things,  which,  from  their  nature  and  ftruc- 
ture,  fliew  intuitively  the  end  for  which  they  were  made. 

A  man  who  knows  the  ftrudure  of  a  watch  or  clock,  can  have 
no  doubt  in  concluding  that  it  was  made  to  meafure  time.  And 
he  that  knows  the  flrudure  of  the  eye,  and  the  properties  of 
light,  can  have  as  little  doubt  whether  it  was  made  that  we  might 
fee  by  it* 

In  the  fabric  of  the  body,  the  intention  of  the  (everal  parts 
is,  in  many  infiances,  fo  evident,  as  to  leave  no  poflibility  of 
doubt.  Who  can  doubt  whether  the  mufcles  were  intended  to 
move  the  parts  in  which  they  are  inferted  ?  Whether  the  bones 
were  intended  to  give  ftrength  and  fupport  to  the  body  j  and 
ibme  of  them  to  guard  the  parts  which  they  inclofe  ? 

When  we  attend  to  the  ftrudure  of  the  mind,  the  intention  of 
its  various  original  powers  is  no  lefs  evident.  Is  it  not  evi* 
dent,  that  the  external  fenfes  are  given,  tliat  we  may  difcern 
thofe  qualities  of  bodies  which  may  be  ufeful  or  hurtful  to  us. 
Memory,  that  we  may  retain  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  : 

K  k  2  Judgment 
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CHAP.viu.  Judgment  and  underftanding,  that  we  may  diflingulfli  what  is 

true  from  what  is  falfe  ? 

The  natural  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirft,  the  natural  affec- 
tions of  parents  to  their  offspring,  and  of  relations  to  each  o- 
ther,  the  natural  docility  and  credulity  of  children,  the  ai&c- 
tions  of  pity  and  fympathy  with  the  diftrefled,  the  attachment 
we  feel  to  neighbours,  to  acquaintance^  and  to  the  laws  and  con- 
flitution  of  our  country ;  thefe  are  parts  of  our  conftitution, 
which  plainly  point  out  their  end,  fo  that  he  muft  be  bliJid,  or 
very  inattentive,  who  does  not  perceive  it.  Even  the  paflions  of 
anger  and  refentment,  appear  very  plainly  to  be  a  kind  of  de- 
fenfive  armour,  given  by  our  Maker  to  guard  us  againft  inju- 
ries, and  to  deter  the  injurious. 

Thus  it  holds  generally  with  regard  both  to  the  intelledlual 
and  adlive  powers  of  man,  that  the  intention  for  which  they  are 
given,  is  written  in  legible  charajfters  upon  the  face  of  them. 

Nor  is  this  the  cafe  of  any  of  them  more  evidently  than  of 
confcience.  Its  intention  is  manifeftly  implied  in  its  office; 
which  is,  to  (hew  us  what  is  good,  what  bad,  and  what  indiffe- 
rent in  human  condu£L 

It  judges  of  every  adion  before  it  is  done.  For  we  can  .rarely 
ad  fo  precipitately,  but  we  have  the  confcioufnefs  that  what  we 
are  about  to  do  is  right,  or  wrong,  or  indifferent.  Like  the  bo- 
dily eye,  it  naturally  looks  forward,  though  its  attention  may 
be  turned  back  to  the  paft, 

-^  To  conceive,  as  fome  feem  to  have  done,  that  its  ofEce  is  only 
to  refledk  on  pad  adions,-  and  to  approve  or  difapprovse,  is,  as  if 
a  man  (hould  conceive,  that  the  office  of  his  eyes  is  only  to  look 
back  .upon  the  road  be  has  travelled,  atld  to  fee  whether  it  be 

clean 
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clean   or  dirty ;  a  miftake  which  no  man  can  make  who  has  CHA?,viil 
made  the  proper  ufe  of  his  eyes. 

Confcience  prefcribes  meafures  to  every  appetite,  afieftion, 
and  paflioHy  and  fays  to  every  other  principle  of  adion.  So  far 
thou  mayeft  go,  but  no  farther. 

We  may  indeed  tranfgrefs  its  didtates,  but  we  cannot  tranf. 
grefs  them  with  innocence,  nor  even  with  impunity. 

We  condemn  ourfelves,  or,  in  the  language  of  fcripture,  our  heart 
condemns  us^  whenever  we  go  beyond  the  rules  of  right  and 
wrong  which  confcience  prefcribes. 

Other  principles  of  adtion  may  have  more  ftrength,  but  this 
only  has  authority.  Its  fentence  makes  us  guilty  to  ourfelves, 
and  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  our  Maker,  whatever  other  principle 
may  be  fet  in  oppofition  to  it. 

It  Is  evident  therefore,  that  this  principle  has,  from  its  nature, 
an  authority  to  dired:  and  determine  with  regard  to  our  conduct  ; 
to  judge,  to  acquit,  or  to  condemn,  and  even  to  punilh  ;  an 
authority  which  belongs  to  no  other  principle  of  the  human 
mind^ 

It  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  fet  up  within  us,  to  guide  our 
fteps.  Other  principles  may  urge  and  impel,  but  this,  only  au- 
thorifes.  Other  principles  ought  to  be  controlled  by  this ;  this 
may  be,  but  never  ought  to  be  controlled  by  any  other,  and  ne- 
ver can  be  witli  innocence. 

The  authority  of  confcience  over  the  other  atSive  principles  of 
the  mind,  I  do  not  confider  as  a  point  that  requires  proof  by  argu- 
ment, but  as  felf-evident*     For  it  implies  no  more  than  this. 

That 
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CHAP.vni,  That  in  all  cafes  a  man  ought  to  do  his  duty.     He  only  who 

does  in  all  cafes  what  he  ought  to  do^  is  the  perfed  man. 

Of  this  perfedlon  in  the  human  nature,  the  Stoics  formed  the 
idea,  and  held  it  forth  in  their  writings,  as  the  goal  to  which 
the  race  of  life  ought  to  be  directed.  Their  wife  man  was  one 
in  whom  a  regard  to  the  boneftum  fwallowed  up  every  other  prin- 
ciple of  aiSion* 

The  wife  man  of  the  Stoics,  like  the  perfcSl  orator  of  the  rhe- 
toricians, was  an  ideal  charader,  and  was,  in  fome  refpedls,  car- 
ried beyond  nature  ;  yet  it  was  perhaps  the  moft  perfed  model 
of  virtue,  that  ever  was  exhibited  to  the  heathen  world ;  and 
fome  of  thofe  who  copied  after  it,  were  ornaments  to  human 
nature^ 

The  Iqft  obfervation  is.  That  the  moral  faculty  or  conlcience 
is  both  an  adive  and  an  intelledual  power  of  the  mind. 

It  is  an  adive  power,  as  every  truly  virtuous  adion  muft  be 
more  or  lels  influenced  by  it.  Other  principles  may  concur 
with  k,  and  lead  the  fame  way ;  but  no  adion  can  be  called 
morally  good,  in  which  a  regard  to  what  is  right,  has  not  fome 
influence.  Thus  a  man  who  has  no  regard  to  juftice,  may  pay 
his  juft  debt,  from  no  other  motive,  but  that  he  may  not  be 
thrown  into  prifon.     In  this  adion  there  is  no  virtue  at  all. 

The  moral  principle,  in  particular  cafes,  may  be  oppofed  by 
any  of  our  animal  principles.  Paffion  or  appetite  may  urge  to 
what  we  know  to  be  wrong.  In  every,  inftance  of  this  kind, 
the  moral  principle  ought  to  prevail,  and  the  more  difficult  its 
conqueft  is,  it  is  the  more  glorious. 

In  fome  c^fes,  a  regard  to  what  is  right  may  be  the  fole  mo- 
tive, without  the  concurrence  or  oppofition  of  any  other  prin- 
ciple 
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■  » 

ciple  of  adion  ;  as  when  a  judge  or  an  arbiter  determines  a  9'^^'^^?> 
plea  between  two  indifferent  perfbns,  folely  from  a  regard  to 
juflice. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  confcience,  as  an  adfcive  principle^  fometimes 
concurs  with  other  adive  principles,  fometimes  oppoies  them, 
and  fometimes  Is  the  fole  principle  of  adion. 

I  endeavoured  before  to  fhew,  that  a  regard  to  ouf  own  good 
upon  the  whole  is  not  only  a  rational  principle  of  adion,  but  a 
leading  principle,  to  which  all  our  animal  principles  are  fubor- 
dinate.  As  thefe  are,  therefore,  two  regulating  or  leading  prin- 
ciples  in  the  conflitution  of  man,  a  regard  to  what  is  beft  for 
us  upon  the  whole,  and  a  regard  to  duty,  it  may  be  afked, 
Which  of  thefe  ought  to  yield  if  they  happen  to  interfere  ? 

Some  well  meaning  perfons  haye  maintained.  That  all  regard 
to  ourielves  and  to  our  own  happinefs  ought  to  be  extinguifh- 
edj  that  we  fhould  love  virtue  for  its  own  fake  only,  even 
though  it  weire  to  be  accompanied  with  eternal  mifery. 

This  feems  to  have  been  the  extravagance  of  fome  Myflfcs^ 
which  perhaps  they  were  led  into,  in  oppofition  to  a  contrary 
extreme  of  the  fchoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  who  made  the  de^ 
fire  of  good  to  ourfelves  to  be  the  fole  motive  to  adion,  and 
virtue  to  be  approvable  only  on  account  of  its  prefent  or  fii* 
ture  reward* 

Jufler  views  of  human  nature  will  teach  us  to  avoid  both 
thefe  extremes. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  difinterefted  love  of  virtue  is  undoubted^ 
ly  the  noblefl  principle  in  human  nature,  and  ought  never  to 
floop  to  any  other» 

Ch> 
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CHAP-VilL       On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ho  aAive  principle  which  Grob 

hath  planted  in  oor'nature  that  is  vicious  in  itfelf,  or  that  ought 
to  be  eradicated,  even  if  it  were  in  our  power* 

* 

They  are  all  ufeful  and  neceflary  in  our  prefent  ftate.  The 
perfedion  of  human  nature  confids,  not  in  extinguiihing,  but 
inreftraining  them  within  their  proper  bounds,  and  keeping  them 
in  due  fubordination  to  the  governing  principles. 

As  to  the  fuppofition  of  an  oppofition  between  the  two  go- 
verning principles,  that  is,  between  a  regard  to  our  happinefs 
upon  the  whole,  and  a  regard  to  duty,  this  fuppofition  is  merely 
imaginary.     There  can  be  no  fuch  oppofition. 

While  the  world  is  under  a  wife  and  benevolent  admintftration, 
it  is  impofiible,  that  any  man  ihpuld,  in  the  iflue,  be  a  lofer  by 
doing  his  duty.  Every  man,  therefore,  who  believes  in  God, 
while  he  is  careful  to  do  his  doty,  may  fafely  leave  the  care  of 
his  happinefs  to  him  who  made  him.  He  is  confclous  that  he 
confults  the  laft  moil  efiedually  by  attending  to  the  firft. 

Indeed,  if  we  fuppofe  a  man  to  be  an  atheift  in  his  belief, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  by  wrong  judgment,  to  believe  that  vir- 
tue is  contrary  to  his  happinefs  upon  the  whole,  this  cafe,  as 
Lord  Shaftesbury  juftly  obferves,  is  without  remedy.  It  will 
be  impofiible  for  the  man  to  slA,  fo  as  not  to  contradid  a  lead- 
ing principle  of  his  nature.  He  muft  either  facrifice  his  happi*- 
nefs  to  virtue,  or  virtue  to  happinefs ;  and  is  reduced  to  this 
miferable  dilemma,  whether  it  be  beft  to  be  a  fool  or  a  knave. 

This  Ihews  the  ftrong  connection  between  morality  and  the 
principles  of  natural  religion  ;  as  the  lad  only  can  fecure  a  man 
from  the  pofiibility  of  an  apprebenfion^  that  he  may  play  the 
fool  by  doing  his  duty. 

Hence, 
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Hence,  even  Lord  SHAFXBSBcrRY^  in  his  graveft  work,  con-  chap.viii. 
eludes,  I'bat  virtue  without  piety  is  incomplete.     Without  piety,  it 
lofes its  hrighteft  example, its  nobleft  objed,.and  its  firmed  fup- 
port. 

•  I  conclude  with  obferving,  That  confcience,  or  the  moral  fa- 
culty, is  likewife  an  intelledual  power» 

By  it  folely  we  have  the  original  conceptions  or  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  in  human  condufl.  And  of  right  and  wrong,  there 
are  not  only  many  different  degrees,  but  many  different  fpecies. 
Juftice  and  injuftice,  gratitude  and  ingratitude,  benevolence  and 
malice,  prudence  and  folly,  magnanimity  and  meannefs,  decency 
and  indecency,  are  various  moral  forms,  all  comprehended  under 
the  general  notion  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduA,  all  of  them 
objeAs  of  moral  approbation  or  difapprobation,  in  a  greatex*  or 
a  lefs  degree. 

The  conception  of  thefe,  as  moral  qualities,  we  have  by  our 
moral  faculty;  and  by  the  fame  faculty,  when  we  compare  them 
together,  we  perceive  various  moral  relations  among  them* 
Thus,  we  perceive,  that  juftice  is  entitled  to  a  fmall  degree  of 
praife,  but  in  juftice  to  a  high  degree  of  blame ;  and  the  fame 
may  be  (Jlid  of  gratitude  and  its  contrary.  When  juftice  and 
gratitude  interfere,  gratitude  muft  give  place  to  juftice,  and  un- 
merited beneficence  muft  give  place  to  both. 

Many  fiich  relations  between  the  various  moral  qualities  com- 
pared together,  are  immediately  difcemed  by  our  moral  faculty. 
A  man  needs  only  to  confiilt  his  own  heart  to  be  convinced  of 
them. 

All  our  reafonings  in  morals,  in  natural  juri (prudence,  in  the 
law  of  nations,  as  well  as  our  reafonings  about  the  duties  of 
natural  religion,  and  about  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity, 

L  1  muft 
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CHARvm,  mull  be  grounded  upon  the  diftates  of  our  moral  faculty,  as  firft 

principles. 

As  this  faculty,  therefore,  fumifhes  the  human  mind  with  ma- 
ny of  its  original  conceptions  or  ideas,  as  well  as  with  the  firft 
principles  of  many  important  branches  of  human  knowledge,  it 
may  juflly  be  accounted  an  intelledual,  as  well  as  an  adive 
power  of  the  mind. 


ESSAY 
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OF  THE  LIBERTY  OF  MORAL  AGENTS. 


CHAP.        L 


B 


I'be  Notions  of  Moral  Liberty  and  NeceJJity  Jlated. 

Y  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  I  underftand,  a  power  over 
the  determinations  of  his  own  will* 


If,  in  any  adlion,  he  had  power  to  will  what  he  did,  or  not 
to  will  it,  in  that  a£fcion  he  is  free.  But  if,  in  every  voluntary 
acStion,  the  determination  of  his  will  be  the  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  fomething  involuntary  in  the  ftate  of  his  mind,  or  of 
fomething  in  his  external  circumftances,  he  is  not  free  i  he  has 
not  what  I  call  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  but  is  fubjedl  to  ne- 
ceffity. 

This  liberty  fuppofes  the  agent  to  have  underftanding  and 
will ;  for  the  determinations  of  the  will  are  the  fole  objedt 
about  which  this  power  is  employed  5  and  there  can  be  no  will 
without  fuch  a  degree  of  underftanding,  at  leaft,  as  gives  the 
conception  of  that  which  we  will. 

» 

The  liberty  of  a  moral  agent  implies,  riot  only  a  conception  of 
what  he  wills,  but  fome  degree  of  practical  judgment  or  reafon. 

For,  if  he  has  not  the  judgment  to  difcem  one  determination 

L  1  2  to 
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CHAP.  I,  to  be  preferable  to  another,  eitlier  in  itfelf,  or  for  fome  pur- 
pofe  which  he  intends,  what  pan  be  the  ufe  of  a  power  to  de- 
termine? His  determinations  muft  be  made  perfedly  in  the  dark, 
without  reafon,  motive  or  end.  They  can  neither  be  right  nor 
wrong,  wife  nor  fbolifh.  Whatever  the  confequences  may  be, 
they  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  agent,  who  had  not  the  capacity 
of  forefeeing  them,  or  of  perceiving  any  reafon  for  ading  other- 
wife  than  he  did. 

We  may  perhaps  be  able  to  conceive  a  being  endowed  with 
power  over  the  determinations  of  his  will,  without  any  light  in 
his  mind  to  dired  that  power  to  fome  end.  But  fuch  power 
would  be  given  in  vain.  No  exereife  of  it  could  be  either 
blamed  or  approved.  As  nature  gives  no  power  in  vain,  1  fee 
BO  ground  to  afcribe  a  power  over  the  determinations  of  the 
will  to  any  being  who  has  no  judgment  to  apply  it  to  the  direc- 
tion of  his  condud,  no  difccrnment  of  what  he  ought  or  ought 
not  to  do» 

For  that  reafon,  in  this  Ellay,  I  fpeak  only  of  the  liberty  of 
moral  agents,  who  are  capable  of  adling  well  or  ill,  wifely  or 
foolifhly,  and  thh,  for  diflindion's  fake,  I  ihall  call  moral  liberty. 

What  kind,  or  what  degree  of  liberty  belongs  to  brute  ani^ 
mals,  or  to  our  own  fpecies,  before  any  ufe  of  reafon,  I  do  not 
know.  We  acknowledge  that  they  have  not  the  power  of  felf- 
government.  Such  of  their  adions  as  may  be  called  voluntary^ 
feem  to  be  invariably  determined  by  the  paflion  or  appetite,  or 
affedliou  or  habit  which  is  ftrongeft  at  the  time. 

This  feems  to  be  the  law  of  their  conftitution,  to  which  they 
yield,  as  the  inanimate  creation  does,  without  any  conceptioa 
of  the  law,  or  any  intention  of  obedience. 

But  of  civil  or  mora'l  government,  which  are  addrefled  to  the 

rational 
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rational  powers,  and  require  a  conception  of  the  law  and  an  in-    CHAP.  L 
tentional  obedience,  they  are,  in  the  judgment  of  all  mankind, 
incapable.     Nor  do  I  fee  what  end  could  be  ferved  by  giving 
them  a  power  over  the  determinations  of  their  own  will,  unlefs 
to  make  them  intradable  by  difcipline,  which  we  fee  they  are 

not. 

* 

The  effedl  of  moral  liberty  is,  That  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
agent  to  do  well  or  ill.  This  power,  like  every  other  gift  of 
God,  may  be  abufed.  The  right  ufe  of  this  gift  of  God  is  to 
do  well  and  wifely,  as  far  as  his  beft  judgment  can  direct  him, 
and  thereby  merit  efteem  and  approbation.  The  abufe  of  it  is 
to  aft  contrary  to  what  he  knows  or  fufpefts  to  be  his  duty  and 
his  wifdom,  and  thereby  juftly  merit  difapprobation  and  blame. 

By  necejftty^  I  underftand  the  want  of  that  moral  liberty  which 
I  have  above  defined* 

If  there  can  be  a  better  and  a  wdrfe  in  adions  on  the  fyftemr 
of  neceflity,  let  us  fuppofe  a  man  neceflarily  determined  in  all 
cafes  to  will  and  to  do  what  is  beft  to  be  done,  he  would  furely 
be  innocent  and  inculpable.  But,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
he  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  efteem  and  moral  approbation  of 
thofe  who  knew  and  believed  this  neceflity.  What  was,  by  an 
ancient  author,  faid  of  Cato,  might  indeed  be  faid  of  him. 
He  was  good  becaufe  be  could  not  be  otberwife.  But  this  faying,  if 
underftood  literally  and  ftriftly,  is  not  the  praife  of  Cato,  but 
of  his  conftitution,  which  was  no  more  the  work  of  Gato,  than 
his  exiftence. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  be  neceflarily  determined  to  do 
ill,  this  cafe  feems  to  me  to  move  pity,  but  not  difapprobation. 
He  was  ill,  becaufe  he  could  not  be  otherwife.  Who  can  blame 
him.?  Neceflity  has  no  law.. 

If 
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CHAP/L-  If  he  knows  that  he  aded  under  this  neceflity,  has  he  not  juft 
.'ground  to  exculpate  himfelf  ?  The  blame,  if  there  be  any,  is  not 
in  him,  but  in  his  conftitution.  If  he  be  charged  by  his  Maker 
with  doing  wrong,  may  he  not  expoftulate  with  him,  and  fay, 
Why  haft  thou  made  me  thus  ?  I  may  be  facrificed  at  thy  plea- 
fure,  for  the  common  good,  like  a  man  that  has  the  plague,  but 
not  for  ill  defert  j  for  thou  knoweft  that  what  I  am  charged  with 
is  thy  work,  and  not  mine. 

Such  are  my  notions  of  moral  liberty  and  neceflity,  and  of  the  con- 
fequences  infeparably  connciSted  with  both  the  one  and  the  othen 

This  moral  liberty  a  man  may  have,  though  it  do  not  extend 
to  all  his  adlions,  or  even  to  all  his  voluntary  adions.  He  does 
many  things  by  inftind,  many  things  by  the  force  of  habit 
without  any  thought  at  all,  and  confequently  without  will.  In 
the  firft  part  of  life,  he  has  not  the  power  of  felf-goverriment 
any  more  than  the  brutes.  That  power  over  the  determinations 
of  his  own  will,  which  belongs  to  him  in-ripe  years,  is  limited, 
as  all  his  powers  are  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
underftanding  to  define  its  limits  with  precifion.  We  can  only 
fay,  in  general,  that  it  extends  to  every  adion  for  which  he  is  ac- 
countable. 

This  power  is  given  by  his  Maker,  and  at  his  pleafure  whofe 
gift  it  is,  it  may  be  enlarged  or  diminiflied,  continued  or  with- 
drawn. No  power  in  the  creature  can  be  independent  of  the 
Creator.  His  hook  is  in  its  nofe  j  he  can  give  it  line  as  far 
as  he  fees  fit,  and,  when  he  pleafes,  can  reftrain  it,  or  turn  it 
whitherfoever  he  will.  Let  this  be  always  underftood,  when  w« 
afcribe  liberty  to  man,  or  to  any  created  being. 

Suppofing  it  therefore  to  be  true,  That  man  is  a  free  agent, 
it  may  be  true,  at  the  fame  time,  that  his  liberty  may  be 
impaired  or  loft,  by  diforder  of  body  ormind,  as  in  melancholy, 

or 
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or  in  madnefs ;  it  may  be  impaired  or  loft  by  vicious  habits ;  it    CHAP.  i. 
may,  in  particular  cafes,  be  reftrained  by  divine  interpofition. 

We  call  man  a  free  agent  in  the  flime  way  as  we  call  him  a 
reafonable  agent.  In  many  things  he  is  not  guided  by  reafon, 
but  by  principles  (imilar  to  thofe  of  the  brutes.  His  reafon  is 
weak  at  beft.  It  is  liable  to  be  hnpaired  or  loft,  by  his  own  fault, 
or  by  other  means.  In  like  manner,  he  may  be  a  free  agent, 
though  his  freedom  of  adlion  may  have  many  fimUar  limi- 
tations. 

The  liberty  I  have  deferibed  has  been  reprefented  by  fome 
Philofophers  as  inconceivable,  and  as  involving  an  abfurdity. 

"  Liberty,  they  fay,  confifts  only  in  a  power  to  adt  as  we 
willi  and  it  is  impofllblc  to  conceive  in  any  being  a  greater 
liberty  than  this.  Hence  it  follows,  that  liberty  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  determinations  of  the  will,  but  only  to  the  adions 
c  onfequent  to  its  determination,  and  depending  upon  the  will.  To 
fay  that  we  have  power  to  will  fuch  an  adion,  is  to  fay,  that  we 
may  will  it,  if  w^  will.  This  fuppofes  the  will  to  be  determined 
by  a  prior  will  j  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  will  rauft  be  de- 
termined by  a  will  prior  to  it,  and  fo  on  in  an  infinite  feries  of 
wills,  which  is  abfurd.  To  adt  freely,  therefore,  can  mean  no- 
thing- more  than  to  adl:  voluntarily ;  and  this  is  all  the  liberty 
that  can  be  conceived  in  man,  or  in  any  being/' 

This  reafoning,  firft,  I  think,  advanced  by  Hobbes,  has  been 
very  generally  adopted  by  the  defenders  of  neceflity.  It  is 
grounded  upon  a  definition  of  liberty  totally  different  from 
that  which  I  have  given,  and  therefore  does  not  apply  to  moral 
liberty,  as  above  defined. 

But  it  is  faid  that  this  is  the  only  liberty  that  is  poiCble,  that 
is  conceivable,  that  does  not  involve  an  abfiirdity.. 

It 
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CHAP.  L  ^1;  Is  ftrange,  indeed  !  if  the  word  liberty  has  no  meaning  but 
this  one.  I  (hall  mention  three  all  very  common.  The  pbjec* 
tion  applies  to  one  of  them,  but  to  neither  of  the  other  two. 

Liberty  is  fometimes  oppofed  to  external  force  or  confinement 
of  the  body.  Sometimes  it  is  oppofed  to  obligation  by  law,  or 
by  lawful  autl^ority.     Sometimes  it  is  oppofed  to  neceffity. 

1.  It  is  oppofed  to  confinement  of  the  body  by  fuperior  force. 
So  we  fay  a  prifoner  is  £et  at  liberty  when  his  fetters  are  knock* 
ed  off,  and  he  is  difcharged  from  confinement.  This  is  the  li- 
berty defined  in  the  objedion  ;  and  I  grant  that  this  liberty  ex- 
tends not  to  the  will,  neither  does  the  confinement,  becaufe  the 
will  cannot  be  confined  by  external  force. 

2.  Liberty  is  oppofed  to  obligation  by  law,  or  lawful  autho- 
rity. This  liberty  is  a  right  to  ad  one  way  or  another,  in  things 
which  the  law  has  neither  commanded  nor.  forbidden ;  and 
this  liberty  is  meant  when  we  fpeak  of  a  man's  natural  liberty, 
his  civil  liberty,  his  Chriftian  liberty.  It  is  evident  that  this  li- 
berty, as  well  as  the  obligation  oppofed  to  it,  extends  to  the 
will :  For  it  is  the  will  to  obey  that  makes  obedience  ;  the  will 
to  tranfgrefs  that  makes  a  tranfgreflion  of  the  law.  Without 
will  there  can  bfe  neither  obedience  nor  tranfgreflion.  Law  fup- 
pofes  a  power  to  obey  or  to  tranfgrefs ;  it  does  not  take  away 
this  power,  but  propofes  the  motives  of  duty  and  of  intereft, 
leaving  the  power  to  yield  to  them,  or  to  take  the  confequence 
of  tranfgreflion. 

3.  Liberty  Is  oppofed  to  neceflity,  and  in  this  fenfe  it  extends 
to  the  determinations  of  the  will  only,  and  not  to  what  is  confe- 
quent  to  the  will 

In  every  voluntary  adion,  the  determination  of  the  will  is 
the  firft  part  of  the  adtion,  upon  which  alone  the  moral  eftima- 

tion 
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tion  of  it  dependsL.     It  bas  been  made  a  queftion  among  Philo-    CHAP,  i. 
fbphers,  Whether,  in  every  inflance^  this  determination  be  the 
necellary  confequence  of  the  conftitution  of  the  perfon,  and  the 
circumflances  in  which  lie  is  placed.)  or  whether  he  had  not  power, 
in  many  cafes,  to  determine  this  way  or  that  ? 

This  has,  by  fome,  been  called  the  pbilofopbical  notion  of  liber- 
ty and  neceffityj  but  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Philofophers. 
The  lowed  of  the  vulgar  have,  tn  all  ages,  been  prone  to  have 
recourfe  to  this  neceffity,  to  exculpate  themfelves  or  their  friends 
in  what  they  do  wrong,  though,  in  the  general  tenor  of  their 
condu<9:,  they  ad  upon  the  <;Qntrary  principle. 

Whether  this  notion  of  moral  liberty  be  conceivable  or  not, 
every  maii  muft  judge  for  himfelf.  To  me  there  appears  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  it.  I  coniider  the  determination  of  the 
will  as  an  effed.  This  efFed  muft  have  a  caufe  which  had  power 
to  produce  it ;  and  the  ^aufe  mufl  be  either  the  perfon  him« 
ielf,  whofe  will  it  is,  or  foine  other  being.  The  firft  is  as  eafily 
conceived  as  the  laft.  If  the  perfon  was  the  caufe  of  that  deter- 
mination of  his  own  will,  he  was  free  in  that  adioa,  and  it  is 
juftly  imputed  to  him,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  But,  if  ano- 
ther being  was  the  caufe  of  this  determination,  either  by  produ- 
cing it  immediately,  or  by  means  and  inftruments  under  his  di* 
redion,  then  the  determination  is  the  ad  and  deed  of  that  be- 
ing, and  is  folely  imputable  to  him. 

But  it  is  faid,  "  That  nothing  is  In  our  power  but  what  de- 
pends upon  the  will,  and  therefore  the  will  itfelf  cannot  be  in 
our  power." 

I  anfwer,  Hiat  this  is  a  fallacy  arifing  from  taking  a  common 
&ying<in  a  fenfe  which  it  never  was  intended  to  convey,  and  in 
a  fenfe  contrary  to  what  it  neceflarily  implies. 

Mm  In 
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CHAP,  L  In  common  life,  when  men  fpeak  of  what  is,  or  is  not,  in  » 
roan's  power,  they  attend  only  to  the  external  and  vifible  effeHs, 
which  only  can  be  perceived,  and  which  only  can  afied:  them. 
Of  thefe,  it  is  true,  that  nothing  is  in  a  man's  power,  but  what 
depends  upon  his  will,  and  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  this  com- 
mon faying. 

But  this  is  (6  far  from  excluding  his  will  from  being  in  hh 
power,  that  it  neceflarily  implies  iu  For  to  fay  that^what  de- 
pends upon  the  will  is  in  a  man's  power,  but  the  will  is  not  in 
his  power,  is  to  fay  that  the  end  is  in  his  power,  but  the  means 
neceflary  to  that  end  are  not  in  his  power,  which  is  a  contra- 
didion. 

In  many  proportions  which  we  exprefs  univerfally,  there  is 
an  exception  neceflarily  implied,  and  therefore  always  under- 
Hood.  Thus  when  we  fay  that  all  things  depend  upon  Oon,. 
God  him&lf  is  neceflarily  excepted.  In  like  manner,  when  we 
fay,  that  all  that  is  in  our  power  depends  upon  the  will,  the 
will  itfelf  is  neceflarily  excepted :  For  if  the  will  be  not,  no- 
thing elfe  can  be  in  bur  powen  Every  ^fied  muA  be  in  the 
power  of  its  caufe.  The  deteriiiination  of  the  will  is  an  effed,. 
and  therefore  mail  be  in  the  power  of  its  canfe,  whether  that 

caufe  be  the  agent  himfelf,  or  fome  other  being. 

•      •        •      •  . 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  this  chapter,  I  hope  the  notion  of 
moral  liberty  will  be  diflindUy  underftood,  and  that  it  appears 
that  this  notion  is  neither  inconceivable,  nor  involves  any  ab- 
furdity  or  contradidion.^ 


CHAP. 
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% 

Of  the  Words  Cm/c  and  Effect  y  ASlion^  and  Adlivc  Power. 

TH  E  writings  upon  liberty  and  neceflity  have  been  much 
darkened,  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  ufed  in  reafon- 
ing  upon  that  fubjedt.  The  words  caufe  and  effe&y  a&ion  and  ac- 
tive power ^  liberty  and  necejfity^  are  related  to  each  other  :  The 
meaning  of  one  determines  the  meaning  of  the  reft.  When  we 
attempt  to  define  them,  we  can  only  do  it  by  £ynonymous  words 
which  heed  definition  as  much.  There  is  a  ftridl  fenfe  in  which 
thofe  words  muft  be  ufed,  if  we  fpeak  and  reafon  clearly  about 
moral  liberty  ;  but  to  keep  to- this  ftridl  fenfe  is  difficult,  becaufe, 
in  all  languages,  they  have,  by  cuftom,  got  a  great  latitude  of 
fignification. 

As  we  cannot  reafon  about  moral  liberty,  without  ufing  thofe 
ambiguous  words,  it  is  proper  to  point  out,  as  diftindly  as  pof- 
fible,  their  proper  and  original  meaning,  in  which  they  ought  to 
be  underftood  in  treating  of  this  fubje<Sl,  and  to  fliew  from 
what  caufes  they  have  become  fo  ambiguous  in  all  languages, 
as  to  darken  and  embarrafs  our  reafbnings  upon  it. 

Every  thing  that  begins  to  exift,  muft  have  a  caufe  of  its  ex- 
iftence,  which  had  power  to  give  it  exiftence.  And  every  thing 
that  uodergoes  any  change,  muft  have  fome  caufe  of  that 
change. 

That  neither  exiftence^  nor  any  mode  of  exiftence,  can  begin 
without  an  efficient  caufe,  is  a  principle  that  appears  very  early 
in  the  mind  of  man  \  and  it  is  fo  univerfal,  and  fo  firmly  rooted 
in  human  nature,  that  the  moft  determined  fbepticiftn  cannot 
eradicate  it. 

M  m  2  It 
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CHAP.  11.  It  Js  upon  this  principle  that  we  ground  the  rational  belief  ot 
a  deity.  But  that  is  not  the  only  ufe  to  which  we  apply  it. 
Every  man's  condudl  is  governed  by  it  every  day,  and  almoft 
every  hour  of  his  life.  And  if  it  were  poffible  for  any  man  to. 
root  out  this  principle  from  bis  mind^  hf  mufl:  give  up.  every 
thing  that  is  called  common  prudence^^  and  be  fit  only  to  be 
confined  as  infane. 

From  this  principle  it  follows,  That  every  thing  which  under- 
goes any  change^  muft  either  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  that 
change  in  itfelf,  or  it  muft  be  changed  by  fome  other  being. 

In  the  fir/l  cafe  it  iis  faid  to  have  aSltve  power^  and  to  aS  in- 
producing  that  change.  In  xht  ftcond  czXk  it  is  m^teXy  pqfflve^  or 
is  aSed  upouy  and  the  a£tive  power  is  in  that  being  only  which 
produces  the  change*. 

The  name  of  a  caufc  and  of  an  agent j  is  properly  given  to  that 
being  only,  which,. by  its  active  power,  produces  fome  change  in; 
itielf,  or  in  fome  other  being.  The  change,  whether  it  be  oF 
thought,  of  will,  or  of  motion,  is  the  tffcS.  Afiive  power  there- 
fore, is  a  quality  in  the  caufe,  which  enables  it  to  produce  the 
efied.  And  the  exertion  of  that  ad;ive  power  in  producing  the 
t&di^  iis  caHed  aSion^  agency^  efficiency. 

In  order  to  the  produdion  of  any  effecSt,.  there  mufl  be  in  the 
caufe,  not  only  power,  but  the  exertion  of  that  power :  For 
power  that  Is  not  exerted  produces  no  eSSd^. 

All  that  is  neceflary  to  the  produdtibn  oFany  efFecS,  is  power 
in  an  efficient  caufe  to  produce  the  efledl^  and  the  exertion  of 
that  power :  For  it  is  a  contradidlion  to  fay^  that  the  caufe  has 
power  to  produce  the  efifed,  and  exerts  that  power, .  and  yet  the 
efled:  is  not  produced.  The  efFedl  cannot  be  in  his^power  un- 
lefs  all  the  means  neceflary  to  its  produdion  be  in  his  power. 

It 
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It  is  no  Icfs  a  contradidkion  to  fay,  that  a  caufe  has  power  to    CHAP.  ir. 
produce  a  certain  efFedl,  but  that  he  cannot  exert  that  power  : 
For  power  which  cannot  be  exerted  is  no  power,  and  is  a  con<* 
tradition  in  terms.. 

m 

To  prevent  miftake,  it  is  proper  to  obferve.  That  a  being  may 
Jiave  a  power  at  one  time  which  it  has  not  at  another.  It  may 
commonly  have  a  power,  which,  at  a  particular  time,  it  has  nor. 
Thus,  a  man  may  commonly  have  power  to  walk  or  to  run ; 
but  he  has  not  this  power  when  afleep,.  or  when  he  is  confined 
by  fuperior  force.  In  common  language,,  he  may  be  faid  to 
have  a  power  which  he  cannot  then  exert.  But  this  popular 
exprefCon  means  only  that  he. commonly  has  this  power,  and 
will  have  it  when  the  caufe  is  removed  which  at  pre&nt  deprives 
him  of  it :  For  when  we  fpeak  ftridtly  and  philoibphically,  it  is 
a^  contradi45lion  to  fay  that  he  has  this  power^.  at  that  moment 
when  he  is  deprived  of  it*. 

Thefe,  I  think,. are  neceHary  confequences  from  the  principle 
firfl  mentioned.  That  every  change  which  happens  in  nature 
muit  have  an  efficient  caufe  which  had  power  to  produce  it. 

Another  principle,  which  appears  very  e^rty  in  the  mind  of 
man,,  is.  That  we  are  efficient  caufes  in  our  deliberate  and  vo^ 
Ihntary  adions^ 

We  are  confcious  of  making,  an  exertion,  fometimes  with  dif- 
ficulty, in  order  to  produce  certain  efieds.  An  exertion  made 
deliberately  and  voluntarily,  in  order  to  produce  an  effed,  im- 
plies a  convidion  that  the  efFed  isr  in.  our  power.  No  man  can 
deliberately  attempt  what  be  does  not  believe  to  be  in  his  power. 
The  language  of  all  mankind,  and  their  ordinary  condud  ia^ 
life,  demonftrate,  that  they  have  a  convidion  of  Ibme  adive 
power  in  themfelves  to  produce  certain  motions  in  their  own  and 
m  other  bodies,  and  to  regulate  and  dired  their  own  thoughts. 

This 
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CHAP,  n.   This  conviftion  we  have  fo  early  in  life,  that  we  have  no  re- 
membrance when,  or  in  what  way  we  acquired  it. 

That  fuch  a  convidion  is  9t  firfl:  the  neceflary  refult  of  our 
conftitution,  and  that  it  can  never  be  entirely  obliterated,  is,  I 
think,  acknowledged  by  one  of  the  moft  zealous  defenders  of 
neceility.  Free  DtfcuJJion^  &c.  p.  298.  ^^  Such  are  the  influences 
"  to  which  all  mankind,  without  diftindtion,  are  expofed,  that 
they  neceflarily  refer  adions  (I  mean  refer  them  ultimately) 
firft  of  all  to  thenifelves  and  others  j  and  it  is  a  long  time  be- 
**  fore  they  begin  to  confider  themfelves  and  others  as  inftru- 
**  ments  in  the  hand  of  a  fuperior  agent*  Confequently,  the 
^^  aflbciations  which  refer  ad;ions  to  themfelves  get  {o  confirm- 
'*  ed,  that  they  are  never  entirely  obliterated  ;  and  therefore 
^^  the' common  language^  and  the  common  feelings  of  mankind, 
^'  will  be  adapted  to  the  firfl,  the  limited  and  imperfect,  or  ra* 
"  ther  erroneous  view  of  things/' 

It  is  very  probable,  that  the  very  conception  or  idea  of  at^ive 
power,  and  of  efficient  caiifes,  is  derived  from  our  voluntary  ex- 
ertions in  producing  effedls  ;  and  that,  if  we  Were  iiot  confcious 
of  fuch  exertions,  we  fhould  have  no  conception  at  all  of  a 
caufe,  or  of  adUve  power,  and  coafequently  no  convidion  of 
the  neceffity  of  a  caule  of  every  change  which  we  obfervc  in 
nature. 

It  is  certain  that  we  can  conceive  no  kmd  of  active  power 
but  what  is  fimilar  or  analogous  to  that  which  we  attribute  to 
ourfelves  ;  that  is,  a  power  which  is  exerted  by  will  and  with 
underflanding.  Our  notion,  even  of  Almighty  power,  is  derived 
from  the'  notion  of  huitian  power,  by  removing  from  the  fbr- 
ifner  thofe  imperfe^ibns  and  limitations  to  which  the  latter  is 
fubje£ted.  • 

It  may  be  difficult  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  conceptions 

and 
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and  belief  concerning  efficient  caufes  and  adlive  power.  The  CHAP>  IL^ 
common  theory,  that  all  our  ideas  are  ideas  of  fenfation  or  re- 
fledion^  and  diat  all  our  belief  is  a  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  the  difagreement  of  thofe  ideas,  appears  to  be  repug- 
nant,  both  to  the  idea  of  an  efficient  caufe,  and  to  the  belief  of 
its  necei&ty«. 

An  attachment  to  that  theory  has  led  fome  Philofophers  to 
4eny  that  we  have  any  conception  of  an  efficient  caufe,  or  of  ac- 
tive power,  becaufe  efficiency  and  acflive  power  are  not  ideas, 
either  of  fenfation  or  refledion.  They  maintain,  therefore, 
that  a  caufe  is  only  fomething  prior  to^the  effect,  and  conftantly 
conjoined  with  it.  This  is  Mr  Humb'^s  notion  of  a  caufe,  and 
feems  to  be  adopted  by  Dr  Priestley,  who  (ays,  "  That  a  caufe 
"  cannot  be  defined  to  be  any  thing,  but  /ucb  previous  circum^ 
^  Jianca  as  are.  cosfftandy  followed  by  a  certain  effeSt,  the  conftancy 
"  of  the  refult  making  us  conclude,  that  there  muft  be  ?ifufficient 
"  rtafon^  in  the  nature  of  the  things^  why;  it  (hould  be  produced 
•*  in  thofe  circumftances." 

But  theory  ought  to  ftoop  to  fadl,  and  not  fadt  to  theory. 
Every  man  who  underflands  the  language  knows,  that  neither 
priority,  nor  conftant  conjundion,  nor  both  taken  together,  im- 
ply  efficiency.  Every  man,  free  from  prejudice,  muft  aflent  to 
what  Cicero  has  faid  :  Itaque  nortjic  caufa  intelligi  debet^  ut  quod  cuir^ 
^e  antecedat^  id  et  caufa  fit ^  fed  quod  cuique  efficienter  antecedit.. 

The  very  difpute,  whether  we  have  the  conceptfon  oFan  effi- 
cient caufe,  (hows  that  we  have.  For  though  men  may  difpute 
about  things  which  have  no  exiftence,  they  cannot  difpute  about 
things  of  which  they  have  no  conception. 

What  has  been  faid  in  this  chapter  is  intended  to  ftiew.  That 
the  conception  of  caufes,  of  adion  and  of  adive  power,  in  the 
Arid):  and  proper  fenfe  of  thefe  words,  is  found  in  the  minds  of 

all 
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CHAP,  lu^  all  men  very  early,  evten  in  the  dawn  of  their  rational  life.    Jt 

is  therefore  probable^  that,  in  all  languages,  the  words  by  which 
thefe  conceptions  were  exprefled  were  ai;  firfl  diilin<Sl  and  unam- 
biguous, yet  it  is  certain,  that,  .among  the  moft  enlightened  na- 
tions, thefe  words  are  applied  <o  £o  many  things,  of  different  na- 
tures, and  ufed  in  fo  vague  a  manner^  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
reafon  about  them  diftincSly^ 

This  phasnomenon,  at  firft  view,  feems  very  unaccountable. 
But  a  little  reflexion  may  fatisfy  us,  that  it  is  a  natural  confe- 
quence  of  the  flow  and  gradual  progrefs  of  human  knowledge. 

And  fince  the  ambiguity  of  thefe  words  has  fo  great  influence 
upon  our  reafoning  about  moral  liberty^  and  fumifhes  the 
ilrongefl  objedions  againfl  it,  it  is  not  foreign  to  our  fubjeft  to 
fhew  whence  it  arifes.  When  we  know  the  caufes  that  have 
produced  this  ambiguity,  we  fhall  be  lefs  in  danger  of  being 
mifled  by  it,  and  the  proper  and  ftridt  meaning  of  the  words 
will  more  evidently  appear. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        III. 

Caufes  of  the  Ambiguity  of  tbofe  Words » 

WH  E  N  we  turn  our  attention  to  external  objeds,  and  be- 
gin to  exercife  our  rational  faculties  about  them,  we 
6ndy  that  there  are  fome  motions  and  changes  in  them,  which 
we  have  power  to  produce,  and  that  they  have  many  which 
muft  have  fome  other  caufe.  Either  the  objects  muft  have  life 
and  adive  power,  as  we  have,  or  they  muft  be  moved  or  changed 
by  fbmething  that  has  life  and  adive  power,  as  external  objects 
are  moved  by  us« 

Our  fiirft  thoughts  feem  to  be,  That  the  objects  in  which  we 
perceive  fuch  motion  have  underftanding  and  active  power  as 
we  have. 


**  Savages,  lays  the  Abbe  Ratnal,  wherever  they  fee  motion 
which  they  cannot  account  for,  there  they  fuppofe  a  foul.'' 


All  men  may  be  confidered  as  lavages  in  this  refped,  until 
they  are  capable  of  inftrudion,  and  of  ufing  their  faculties  in  a 
more  perfed  manner  than  lavages  da 

The  rational  converfations  of  birds  and  beafts  in  iEsop's  Fa- 
Wes  do  not  fhock  the  belief  of  children.  They  have  that  pro- 
bability in  them  which  we  require  in  an  epic  poem.  Poets  giv« 
us  a  great  deal  of  pleaiure,  by  clothing  every  objed  with  intel- 
ledual  and  moral  attributes,  in  metaphor  and  in  other  figures. 
May  not  the  pleafure  which  we  take  in  this  poetical  language, 
arife,  in  part,  from  its  correfpondence  with  our  earlieft  ienti- 
ments  ? 

N  n  However 


CHAP  in. 
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CHAF.  Ill*      However  this  may  be,  the  Abbe  Raynal's  obfervation  is  fuf- 

ficiently  confirmed,  both  from  fad:,  and  from  the  ftrudure  of  all 
languages. 

Rude  nations  do  really  believe  fiin,  moon  and  ilars,  earth,  (ea 
and  air,  fountains  and  lakes,  to  have  underftanding  and  i&lve 
power.  To  pay  homage  to  them  and  implore  their  favour,  is  a 
kind  of  idolatry  natural  to  favagea^ 

All  languages  carry  in  their  ftrudfcure  the  marks  of  their  be- 
ing formed  when  this  belief  prevailed.  The  diftini^ion  of  verbi 
and  participles  into  adtive  and  pajQlve,  which  is,  found  in  all  lan- 
guages, tnuft  have  been  orrginaUy  intended  to  diftii^i(h  what 
is  really  adive  from  what  is  merely  paflive  j  and^  in  all  lan- 
guages, we  find  adive  verbs  applied  to  thofe  objeds,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Abbe  Raynai^Ts  obfervsation,  favages  fuppole  a 

Thus  we  (ay  the  fun  rifes  and  fets,  and  comes  to  the  meridian, 
the  moon  chtingts,  the  (ea  ebbs  and  flows,  the  winds  blow. 
Languages  were  formed  by  men  who  believed  thefe  dbje^s  to 
hav€  life  and  adive  power  in  themfeltes.  It  was  therefore  pro- 
pep  and  natural  to  e^prefs  their  motions  and  changes  hj  active 
verbs. 

There  is  no  furer  way  of  tracing  the  fentiments  of  nations ' 
before  they  have  records  than  by  the  flruAure  of  their  language, 
which,  uotwichftanding  the  changes  produced  in  ii  by  time,  will 
always  retain  {bme  fignatures.  o£  the  thoagfats^  of  tfaofe  by  whom 
it  was  invented.  When  we  find  the  &me  ientimbits  indicated 
in  the  flrudture  of  all  languages,  thofe  fendmems  mufb  have 
been  coaixmon  to  the  human  fpecies  when  knghages  were  iny 
vented. 

When  a  few  of  fuperior  intdleftual  abilities  find  leifure  for 

peculation, 
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fpeculatlon,  they  begin  to  philotopbize,  and  foon  difcover,  that  many   chap,  in, 

of  thofe  objeds  which,  at  firft,  they  believed  to  be  intelligent  and 

aAive,  are  really  lifelefs  and  paflive.     This  is  a  very  important 

difcovery.     It  elevates  the  mind,  emancipates  from  many  vulgar 

fuperftitions,    and   invites   to   farther   difcoveries  of  the   fame 

kind. 

■ 

As  philofophy  advances,  life  and  adlivity  in  natural  objeds 
retires,  and  leaves  them  dead  and  ina<Stive.  Inftead  of  moving 
voluntarily,  vre  find  them  to  be  moved  neceflarily  j  inftead  of 
ading,  we  find  them  to  be  a(fited  upon  4  and  nature  appears  as 
one  great  machine^  where  one  wheel  is  turned  by  another,  that 
by  a  third  ;  and  how  far  this  necefTary  fucceflion  may  reach,  the 
Fhilofopher  does  not  know. 

The  weaknefs  of  human  reafon  makes  men  prone,  when  they 
leave  one  extreme,  to  rufh  into  the  oppofite ;  and  thus  philofo^ 
phy,  even  in  its  infancy,  may  lead  men  from  idolatry  and  poly- 
theifin  into  atheifm,  and  from  afcribing  active  power  to  inani- 
mate beings,  to  conclude  all  things  to  be  carried  on  by  neceility. 

Whatever  origin  we  afcribe  to  the  dodrines.  of  atheifm  and 
of  Bital  neceifity,  it  is  certain,  that- both  may  be  traced,  almoft 
as  far  back  as  philofophy  ;  and  both  appear  to  be  the  oppofites 
of  the  earlieft  fentiments  of  men. 

It  muil  have  been  by  the  obfervation  and  rea(bning  of  the 
ipeculative  y^w,  that  thofe  objects  were  difcovered  to  be  inani- 
mate and  inactive,  to  which  the  mamy  afcribed  life  and  activity. 
But  while  the  few  are  convinced  of  this,  they  muft  fpeak  the 
language  of  the  many  in  order  to  be  underftood*  So  we  fefi, 
that  when  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem  of  aftrouomy,  which  agrees 
with  vulgar  prejudice  and  with  vulgar  language,  has  been  uni- 
verfally  rejected  by  Philofophers,  they  continue  to  ufe  the  phrafe- 
ology  that  is  grounded  upon  it,  not  only  in  fpeaking  to. the  vul- 

N  n  2  gar, 
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CHAP.  Ill,   gar,  but  in  fpeaking  to  one  another.     They  fay,  The  fun  rifes 

and  (ets,  and  moves  annually  through  all  the  figns  of  the  zodiac^ 
while  they  believe  that  he  never  leaves  his  place.. 

In  like  manner,  thofe  aAive  verbs  and  participles,  which 
were  applied  to  the  inanimate  objedls  of  nature,  when  they  were 
believed  to  be  really  adlive,  continue  to  be  applied  to  them  after 
they  are  diicovered  to  be  paflive. 

The  forms  of  language,  once  eflabliflied  by  cuilom,  are  not 
fo  eafily  changed  as  the  notions  on  which  they  were  originally 
founded.  While  the  founds  remain,  their  fignification  is  gra- 
dually enlarged  or  altered.  This  is  fbmetimes  found,  even  in 
thofe  fciences  in  which  the  fignification  of  words  is  the  moil 
accurate  and  preciie.  Thus,  in  arithmetic,  the  word  number^ 
among  the  ancfents,  always  fignifiied  fb  many  units,  and  it  would 
have  been  abfurd  to  apply  it  either  to  unity  or  to  any  part  of 
an  unit ;  but  now  we  call  unity,  or  any  part  of  unity,  z  number • 
With  them,  multiplication  always  iiicreafed  a  number,  and  di- 
vifion  diminiflied  it;  but  we  (peak  of  multiplying  by  a  fradion, 
which  diminifhes,  and  of  dividing  by  a  fraction,  which  in- 
creafes  the  number.  We  fpeak  of  dividing  or  multiplying  by 
unity,  which  neither  diminifhes  nor  increafes  a  number.  Thefe 
forms  of  exprefllon,  Ln  the  ancient  language,  would  have*  been: 
abfurd. 

By  fuch  changes,  in  the  meaning  of  words,  the  language-  of 
every  civilized  nation  refembles  old  furniture  new  modelled,  in 
which  many  things  are  put  to  ufes  for  which  they  were  not  ori- 
ginally intended,  and  for  which  they  are  not  perfedly  fitted. 

This  is  one  great  eaufe  of  the  imperfedion  of  language,  and 
it  appears  very  remarkably  in  thofe  verbs  and  participles  which 
arc  aiJlive  in  their  form,  but  are  frequently  ufed  fo  as  to  have 
nothing  a€live  in  their  fignification;. 

Hence 
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.    Hence  we  are  authorifed  by  cuftom  to  afcribe  action  and  ac-  CHAP,  in. 
tive  power  to  things  which  we  believe  to  be  paffive.     The  pro- 
per and  original  fignification  of  every  word,  which  at  firft  fig- 
Bified  adition  and  caufation,  h  buried  and  loft  under  that  vague 
meaning  which  cuftom  has  affixed  to  it. 

That  there  is  a  real  diftindion,  and  perfe<fl  oppofition,  be- 
tween ading  and  being  aded  upon,  every  man  may  be  fatisfied 
who  is  capable  of  reflei^ioo.  And  that .  this  diftindion  is  per- 
ceived by  all  men  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  reafon,  appears  by 
the  diftindion  between  adlive  and  pafllve  verbs,  which  is  origi- 
nal in  all  languages,  thougb,  from  the  caufes  that  have  been 
mentioned,  .they  come  to  be  confounded  in  the  progrefs  of  hu- 
man improvement.. 

Another  way  m,  which  philo(bphy  has  contributed  very  much 
to  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  under  our  conlideration,  deferves 
to  be  mentioned.. 

The  firft  ftep  into  natural  philoibphy,  and  what  hath  com* 
monly  been  cbnfidered  as  its  ultimate  end,  {&  the  inveftigation 
of  the  caufes  of  the  pbsenomena  of  nature  ;  that  is,  the  caufes 
of  thofe  appearances  in  nature  which  are  not  the  efFeds  of  hu-* 
man  power.  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcerc  caufas^  is  thjc  fenti**^ 
ment  of  every  mind  that  has  a  turn  to  fpeculation. 

The  knowledge  of  the  caufes  of  things  promlfes  no  lefs  the 
enlargement  of  human  power  than  the  gratification  of  human 
curiofity  ;  and  therefore,  among  the  enlightened  part  of  man- 
kind, this  knowlec^e  has  been'  purfued  in  all  ages  with  an  avi^ 
dity  proportioned  to  its  importance.. 

In  nothing  does  the  difference  between  the  intelledual  powers 
of  man  and  thofe  of  brutes  appear  more  confpicuous  than  in  this. 
For  in  them  we  perceive  no  defire  to  inveftigate  the  caufes 

of 
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CHAP,  III,  of  things,  nor  indeed  any  fign  that  tliey  hare  the  proper  notion 

of  a  caufc.  .  . 

There  is  reafon,  however,  to  appo^hend,  that,  in  this  Invefti- 
gation,  men  have  wandered  much  in  the  dark,  iand  that  their 
fuccefs  has,  by  no  means,  been  equal  to  their  defire  and  expeda- 
tion. 

We  eafily  difcover  an  eftabUihed  order  and  connexion  in  the 
phasnomeqa  of  nature.  We  learn,  in  many  cafes^  from  what 
has  happened,  to  know  what  will  happen.  The  difcoverles  of 
this  kind,  made  by  common  obfervation,  are  maay^  and  are  the 
fouiKlation  of  common  prudence, in  the  condud  of  life.  Philo- 
fophers,  by  more  accurate  obfervation  and  experiment,  have 
made  many  more ;  by  which  arts  are  improved^  and  human 
power,  as  well  as  human  knoWledg;e,  is  enlarged. 

But,  as  to  the  real  caufes  of  the  phasnomen^  of  nature,  how 
little  do  we  know  !  All  our  knowledge  of  things  external,  muft 
be  grounded  upon  thq  informations  .of  our  fenies  y  but  cauiation 
and  adive  power  are  not  objeds  of  fenfe  j  nor  is  ttbat .  alwa3rs 
the  caufe  of  a  pha^noroenon  which  is  prior  .to  it,  and  conftantly 
conjoined  with  it;  otherwire  night  would  be  thecaufe.of  day, 
and  day  the  caufe.of  the  foUovwiog  night« 

•  •  • 

It  is  to  this  day  problematical,  whether  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  fyilem  be  produced  by  the  inrmediate  operation  of 
the  Firfl  Caufe,  according  tx)  the  laws  which  his  wiidom  deter- 
mined, or  whether  fubordinate  caufes  are  employed  by  him  in 
the  operations  of  naturie ;  and,  if  they  be,  what  their  nature, 
their  number,  and  their  different  offices  ar^  ?.  And  whether,  in 
all  cafes,  they  ad  by  commiflion,  or,  in  fome,  according  to  their 
difcretion  ? 

When  we  are  fo  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  real 

caufes 
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caufes  of  the  phseuomena  of  nature^  and  have  a  ftrong  defire.  to   chap,  iil 
know  them,  it  is  not  ftrange,  that  ingenious  meji  fhould  form 
ttumberleft  conjefiures  and  theories,  :by  which  the  foul,  hunger- 
ing for  knowledge^  is  fed  with  chaff  inftead  of  wheat. 

In  a  very  ancient  fyftem,  love  and  ftrife  were  made  the  caufes 
of  things.  In  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  fyftem,  matter^ 
ideas  and  an  ixjbtelUgent  mind.  By  Aristotxe,  matter,  form  and 
privation.  Des  Cartes  thought  that  matter  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  motion  given  at  firft  by  the  Almighty,  are  fufficient  to  ac- 
couBt  for  all  the  phaBXK)tB^na  of  the  natural  world.  Leibnitz, 
that  the  univerfe  is  made  u^  of  monades^  acStive  aad  pirecipient^ 
which,  by  their  adtive  power  received  at  firft,  produce. all  the 
changes  they  undergo. 

While  njen  thus  wandejred  in  the  dark  in  fearch  of  caufes, 
uawlUing  to  confefs  their  diTappoti^tment^  they  vainly  conceived 
every  thing  they  ftv«nhled  upoB  :to  b^  a  cau^b,  and  the  proper 
notion  of  a  caufe  is  loft,  by  giving  the  name  to  numberlefs 
things  wl^ch  Qieither  are  nor  can  be.cau^$» 

Thi*  confufiou  of  various  things  under  the  name  of  caufes^ 
is  the  more  eafily  tolerated,  becaufe  however  hurtful  it  may  be 
to  found  philofophy,  it  has  tittle  influence  upon  the  conceims  of 
life.  A  conftant  antecedent^  or /conconftitaut. of  the  phwiome- 
non  whofe  caufe  is  fought,  may  anfwer  the  pujrpofe  of  the  en- 
quirer, as  well  as  if  the  real  caufe  were  known.  Thus  a  failor 
deJ&res  to  know  the  caufe  of  the  tides,  that  hd  ifaay  know  when 
to  exped  high  water :  He  is  told  that  it  is  high  water  when  the 
moon  16  Co  many  hours  paft  the  .n^QrJK^i^n:  And  now  he  thinks 
he  knows  the  caufe  of  the  tides.  What  he  takes  for  the  caufe 
anfwers  his  purpofe,  and  his  miftake  does  him  no  harm. 

Thofe  philofophera  feera  to  have  had  the  jufteft  views  of  na* 
tufe,  as  well  as  of  the  weaknefs  of  human  underftanding,  who, 

giving 
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CHAP.  IIL  giving  up  the  pretence  of  difcovcring  the  caufes  of  the  opera- 
tions of  nature^  have  applied  themfelves  to  difcover,  by  obferva- 
tion  and  experiment,  the  rules,  or  laws  of  nature  according  to 
which  the  phsenomena  of  nature  are  produced. 

In  compliance  with  cullom,  or  perhaps,  to  gratify  the  avidity 
of  knowing  the  caufes  of  things,  we  call  the  laws  of  nature 
caufes  and  adive  powers.  So  we  fpeak  of  the  powers  of  gravi- 
tation, of  magnetifm,  of  eledricity. 

We  call  them  caufes  of  many  of  the  phsenomena  of  nature  j 
and  fuch  they  are  efteemed  by  the  ignorant,  and  by  the  half 
learned. 

But  thofe  of  jufter  difcemment  fee,  that  laws  of  nature  are 
not  agents.  They  are  not  endowed  with  a<5live  power,  and 
therefore  cannot  .be  caufes  in  the  proper  fen{e«  They  are  on- 
ly the  rales  according  to  which  the  unknown  caufe  a6ts« 

Thus  it  appears,  that  our  natural  defire  to  know  the  caufes 
of  the  phaenomena  of  nature,  our  inability  to  difcover  them, 
and  the  vain  theories  of  Philofophers  employed  in  this  fearch, 
have  made  the  word  caufe^  and  the  related  words,  fi>  ambiguous, 
and  to  fignify  fo  many  things  of  different  natures,  that  they  have 
in  a  manner  loft  their  proper  and  original  meaning,  and  yet 
we  have  no  other  words  to  exprefs  it. 

Every  thing  joined  with  the  effect,  and  prior  to  it,  is  called 
its  caufe.  An  inftrument,  an  occafion,  a  reafon,  a  motive,  an 
end,  are  called  caufes.  And  the  related  words  ^eBy  agent j  power ^ 
are  extended  in  the  fame  vague  manner. 

Were  it  not  that  the  terms  caufe  and  agent  have  loft  their  pro- 
per meaning,  in  the  crowd  of  meanings  that  hare  been  given 

them, 
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them^  we  ihou|d  immediately  ptrti^ini  a  domraidii^ioD  ia  the  tgrms  chap,iii, 
nectffnry  cmft  and  ntccffary  figent.  And  although  the  loofe  mean- 
ing, of  thofe  words  is  .  autharifed  byjcailora,.the  arbiter  of  lan- 
guage, and  therefore  cannot  be  Qenfuted|  perhaps  cannot  always/ 
be  avoided,  yet  we  ought  to  be  upon  our__guard,  that  we  be  not 
nufled.  by  it  to  conceive  tilings  to  be  th^  ianle  which,  are  eflen- 

tially  difTeirent^  ,  . 

*  *  ••  ' 

•  ••■•  "'       •  '        '•  I  ,.t 

«  .  -  ,  I  . 

k 

To  fay  that  mad  is  a  ff ee  agCDt^  is  nc;  more  i!ha^  to  fay,  that 
inibme  inftatKres  be  is  truly  an  ageht^  and  a.caiife^  and  is  not 
merely  adted  upoa  as  a  palH v.e :  iiiflif ument*  On  the  contrary, 
to  fay  that  he  ads  from  neceflity,  is  to.  fay  that  he  does  not  a6l 
at  all,  that  he  is  no  agent,  and  that,  for  any  thing  we  know, 
diere  is  only  one  agent  in  the  univerfe,  who  does  every  thing 
that  is  doQie,;  whether  it  be.  good  olr  ilK  1 


' .  4 


.  L  .!.• 


If  this :  nece:ffity.be  attributed  eveni  to  the  Deity,  the  ^oa&- 
qiience  muil  be,  that  theremeither  is,  nor  can  be,  a  cauie  at  all ; 
that  nothing  ads„  hut  every  thing  is  a£ted  upon ;  nothing  moves, 
iMt  eisery- thing  is 'Uinyed;  all  lis  p^ifioa-wid  a&iioa;  all  in- 
ftrument  without-  an.  igeiit^  and;  that-  every,. thing  that. is,  or 
was,  or  fliall  be,  has'thatinecefiaryi  e^iftence  in  ks  fibafon^  which 
we  commonly  con(ider  as  the  prerogative  of  the  Firil  Caufe. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  genuine,  and  the  mod-  tenable  fyfiem  of 
neceflity.  It  was  the  fyftem  of  Spinosa,  though  he  was  not 
the  firft  that  advanced  it;  for  it  is  very  ancient..  And  if  this 
fyftem  be  true,  our  reafoning  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  firft 
caufe  of  ev'ery  thing  that  begins  to  exiil,  muft  be  given  up  as 
fallacious. 


If  it  be  evident  to  the  human  underflanding,  as  I  take  it  to  be, 
That  what  begins  to  exift  muft  have  an  efficient  caufe,  which 
had  power  to  give  or  not  to  give  it  exiftence ;  and  if  it  be  true, 

O  o  that 
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CHAP-iiL  that  efieds  well  and  wifely  fitted  for.  the  beft  purpofes,  demon- 

flrate  intelligence^  wifclcnn,  and  goodnefs,  in  the  efGcient  caufe, 
as  well  as  power^  the  proof  of  a  Deity  from  theie  principles  is 
yery  eafy  and  obyious  to  all  men  that  can  reafon. 

If,  on  tbe^tber  band,  our  belief  that  every  thing  that  begins 
to  exifl  has  a  cauie^  be  got  only  by  experience  >  and  if,  as^  Mr 
Hume  maintains ,  the  only  notion  of  a  caufe  be  {bmething  prior 
to  the  effedl^  whrch  experience  has  fhewn  to  be  conflantfy  con- 
joined with  fuch  an  efSed,  I  fee  not  how,  from  thefe  principles,, 
it  is  poilible  to  prove  the  exiilence  of  an  intelligent  canie  of  the 
univerfe^ 

•  *  • 

Mr  HuK£  feems  to  me  to  reafbn  juidly  from  his  definition  of 
a  caufe,  when,  in  the  perfon  of  an  Epicurean^  he  maintains^  that 
with  regard  to  a  caufe  of  the  univerfe,  we  can  conclude  no- 
things bec^ie  it  is  ^'  fingular  efifed.  We  have  no. 'expe- 
rience that  fiich  effed;5  are  always  conjoined  with  fiich  a  caufe*. 
Nay,  the  cailfe  /v^hich  We  affign  to  this  e0k£k^  is  a  caufe  which, 
no  man  hath  feen^  n6t  can  fee,  and  ther^ore  .experience  cannot 
inform  us  that  it  hasi  ever  been  conjoined  with .  any  efifeft.  He 
feems  to  me  v6  reafbn  jufily  from  his  definition  of  a  caufe^ 
when  he  maintains,  that  any  thing  mzy  be  the  caufe  o£  any  thing  > 
fince  priority  and  conflant  conjunction  is  all  that  can  be  con- 
ceived in  the  notion  of  a  caufe. 

Another  zealous 'defender  of  the  dedlrine  of  neeeffity  fays,  that 
^^  A  caufe  cannot  be  defined  to  be  any  thing  hxxt  Jucb  previous^ 
*^  circumftances^  as  are  confiantly  follwvcd  by  a  certain  ejjfeS^  the  ctmftancy 
/*  of  the  refult  making  us  conclude,  that  there  mufl.be a^^- 
**  cient  reafony  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  it  fhould  be  produced. 
"  in  thofe  circumflances^'^ 

This  feems  to  me  to  be  Mr  HuAie*s  definition  of  a  caufe  mi 
other  words,  and  neither  more  nor  lefs  j  but  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that   the  Author  of  it  will  admit  the  confequences 

which 
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which  Mr  Home  draws  from  it,  however  neceflary  they  may  ap-   chap,  iv- 
pear  to.  others. 


CHAP.     ly. 


Of  the  Infitence  of  Motives. 


TH  E  modern  advocates    for  the  dodrine  of  neceflity  lay 
the  ftrefs  of  their  caufe  upon  the  influence  of  motives. 

**  Every  deliberate  aaion,  they  lay,  muft  have  a  motive. 
«  When  there  is  no  motive  on  the  Other  fide,  this  motive  muft 
.«  determine  the  agent :  When  there  are  contrary  mo^ves,  the 
**  ftrongeft  muft  prevail:  We  reafon  from  men's  motives  to 
«*  their  anions,  as  we  do  from  other  caufes  to  their  effe<as  i 
«  If  man  be  a  free  agent,  and  be  not  governed  by  motives,  all 
**  his  aAions  muft  be  mere  caprice,  rewards  and  punilhments 
^'  caA  have  no  effba,  and  fuch  a  being  muft  be  abfolotely  lango- 
«  vemable."  ' 

- 

.,    _  .  .      ^     .  .  . 

In  order  therefore  to  underftand  diflinaiy,  in  what  fenfe  we 
afcribe  moral  liberty  to  man,  it  is  neceflary  to  underftand  what 
influence  we  allow  to  motives.  To  prevent  mifunderftandmg, 
which  has  been  very  common  M^n  this  point,  I  oflTer  the  fol- 
lowing'o'bfervationy: 

1.  I  grant  that  all  rational  beings  are  influenced,  and  ought  to 
be  influenced  by  motives.  But  the  influence  of  motives  is  of  a 
very  diflferent  nature  from  that  of  efficient  caufes,  They  are 
neither  caufes  uor  agents.  They  fuK»ofe  an  cflScicnt  caufe,  and 
<:an  do  nothmg  without  it.  We  cannot,  without  abfurdity,  fup- 
Dofe  a  motive,  either  to  aa,  or  to  be  aaed  upon ;  it  is  equaUy 
*^  O  o  2"  incapable 
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cHap.  iv,  incapable  oiF^dton  and  of  paffios;  becairfe  it  is  not  a  thing  that 

exillsy  but  a  thing  that  is  conceived  ;  it  is  what  the  fchoolmeib 
called  an  ens  rationis.  Motives,  therefore,  may  influence  to  aiElion,. 
but  they  dp  not  aft.  They  may  be  compared  to  advice,  or  ex- 
hortation, which  leaves  a  man  ftill  at  liberty.  For  in  vain  is  ad- 
vice given  when  there  is  ndt  a  power  either  to  do,  or  to  forbear 
what  it  recommends.  In  like  manner,  motives  fuppofe  liberty  in, 
the  agent,  otherwife  they  have  no  influence  at  alU 

It  is  a  law  of  nature,  with  re(pe<9:  to  matter.  That  every  mo- 
tion, and  change  of  motion,  is  proportional  to  the  force  im- 
prefled,  and  in  the  diredion  of  that  force.  The  Ccheme  oi  ne* 
ceflity  fuppofes  a  iimilarla^  to  obtain  in  all  the  adion^  of  inteU 
Hgent  beings ;  which,  with  little  alterati^i^  may  be  ^xpfefied 
thus-:  Every  a£lion,  or  change  of  <  adion,  in  aa  ihteUigfeot  being,, 
is  proportibnat  to^  the  force  of  motives  '-  improfled^and  in^  the  di- 
reaioEl  of  that  fojpce^  -     : 

■    -*     '    •••  •         '•'       ;  •  ;  .  .  .        . 

The  law  of  nature  refpeiSbing  matter,  is  grounded  upon:  thr» 
principle ;  lliiat  matter  \b  ah  inert,  inaifUVie'iiibftanAe,  iW.hick 
does  not  a6t,  but  is  a(5led  upon ;  and  the  law  of  n^ceiCi(y  (uuft 
be  grounded  upon  the  fuppofition^  That  an  intelligent  being  is 
an  inert,  inadive  fubftaiice,  which  does '  not  ai^  but  i$  aded 

upon.  :.;;•' 

•  ...  ♦  •    .  .  c    i      .  .  ...  .  /  ,,  ,  .'       ■ 

'  '  2.  Rationat  beings^  ^ih  proponionaa  they  are  wiife  and^goodt 
will  a£t  according  to  the  beil  motives  ;  and.evjei!yr.ait|.Qoalt)cingt 
who  does  otherwife,  abufes  his  liberty.  The  raoft  perfe<£l  be- 
ing, in  every  thing  where  there  is  a  right  and  a.  Wf  oqgi  a  :bettec 
and  a  worfe,  alw^y^^infalHbly^^d&accovdingrtCKAh^bA^^niiptiv^^^ 
This  indeed  is  little  et(e  than^an>  identical  .prpp€^tij>|ii:  ^TfOf 
it  is  a  contradi€Hoti  tc^  fey,  'That  a/ pe»f»9;  being  cjoffg 
what  is  wrong  or  urireafonable.  Butta  &y ,  thai;  .he  rdoes  ^o|: 
ad  freely,  becaufe  he  always  does  what  is  befl:^'  is  ,tp  fey,;  That 
'     .  •        ^  the 
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die  proper  ufe  of  liberty  dsftroys.  Ubectj^  and  that  liberty  cbh^   CHAP,  iv. 
fijds  only  ia  its  abu^. 


The  moral  perfedion  of  the  Deity  confifts^  not  in  having  no 
power  to  do  ill,  otherwise,  as  Dr  Clark  juftly  obferves,  there 
would  be  no  grouiid.to  thank  him  for  his  goodneCs  to  us  ^ny 
more  tbftn  for  Up  etenuty  or  inamenfity ;  but  his  moral  perfedion 
eonfiiis  in  this^  that,  when  he  has  power  to  do  every  thing,  a 
power  which  cannot  be  refilled,  he  exerts  that  power  only  in 
doing  what  is  wiiefl  and  befL  To  be  fubjed  to  neceffity  is  to 
have  no  power  at  all;; for  power  and  neceflity  are  oppoiites. 
We  grants  therefore,,  that  motives  have:influencev  fimilarto  that 
of  advice  .or  pevfbdiion  >  but  this  in^flbence  is  peifedly  confiihent 
with,  libeny,  ajid  indeed  iuppofes  liberty. 

3.  Whether  every  deliberate  aiStion  nmfl:  have  a  motive,  de- 
•pendS'On  tfarvmoaningi we >  put  updi^the  word  ddiberate^  If,'  by 
adelihetttbi  a<SkioKiv  ^e.  meam  ^an^oi^Uod  wherein  motives,  are 
weighed^  wUck  ieem«9  tobeth^  original  •  meaning  of  .the  word,, 
forely  there  muft  be  motives,  and  contrary  motives,  otherwife 
thef  could;  aot  be  jiveiglied., .  Bat  if;ia/  delibegatft  a£tion^  means 
only^ a&  it.: ccoKimonfy  dbea^  an  adiiotjkxlone hy: a . codi  and  calm 
denermEnotion.  of  thomlnid,  wkh  forethought,  and  will,  I -believe 
there  are  innumerable  fuch  adtioiis .  done  without  a  motive.. 


This  muftbe  appealed  to  every  mantis  conrcioufnefs.  I  do 
flaany  trifling  adixnas  every oday,  iar which,:  iiq>on  the  inoft  care* 
fill  refledion,.  liapi'COnfcious  of  nt>. motive;  and  to  fay  that  I 
may?  be  influenced^by.a  tnotive  of  whichl  am  no(  confcibus,  is, 
in  the  firft  place,  anaibitr^y  fbj^fitibn  without  any  evidence, 
and  thfaii;.it7j^toifay,  dhat  I  mayrhe  conviikced  byian  a<rguitDent 
which  i^e^tf  entered  into  my  thbugfat.<^        ' '  .  /. 


.  •/  > 


Cafes  frequently  occur,  in  which  an  end,  that  Is  of  fome  im- 
portance, may  be  anfwered  equally  well  by  any  one  of  feveral 

different 
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GSAp.  IV.  different  means.  In  fuch  cates,  a  man  who  intends  the  cod  findi 
not  the  leafl  difficulty  in  taking  one  of  thefe  itteanis,  though  he 
be  firmly  perfuaded^  that  it  has  no  title  to  be  preferred  to  any  of 
the  others.  . 

To  fay  that  this  is  a  cafe  that  cannot  happen*  is  to. con* 
tradid  the  experience  of  mankind ;  for ;  furely  a  ^  man  who 
:has  occafion  to  lay  out  a  ihillingy  or  a  guinea,  may  have  two 
hundred. that  are  of  ^equal  value,  both  to  the  giver  and  to  the  re- 
ceiver, any  one  of  which  will  anfwer  his  piirpofe  equally  well. 
To  fay^  that,  if  fuch  a  cafe  fhould  happen,  the  man  could  not 
5exiscute  his  purpofe,  is  dill  more  ridiculous,  though  it  have  the 
authority  of  fbme  of  the  fchoolmen,  who.  determined,  that  the 
afs,  between  two  equal  bundles  of  faay^  would  ftand  ftiU  till  it 
^ied  of  hunger. 

If  :a  man  could  not/  at5t .without  a.  motive^  fae  would  have  no 
power  at  all ;  for  motives  are  not  in  our  power  ^  and  he  that  has 
jiot  power  over  a  necefliiry  mean,  has  not  power  over  the  end. 


,  .  «      »    »    f         >        V 


That  an  2i€tkmy  done;  without  any  moxive^  can  neither  iiave 
^nerit.nor  demerit,;  is  much  infifted  on  by  the  writers  forneoei^ 
iity,  and  triumphantly,  as  if  it  were  rtke  very  hiage  of  the  con- 
troverfy.'  I  grant  it  to  be  a  felf-evideht  propofition^  and  I  know 
no  author  that  ever  denied  it. 


How  infignificant  :foever,.3p,vBro  tlic  aidlions 

.may  be  which,  are  done  without .  any  inotivc, .  they  are  of  mo- 
ment in  the  queftion  concerning  moral  .liberty. .:  For,  if  there 
ever  was  any  a&ion  of  this  kind,  motives  are  not  the  fole 
^caufes  of  human  adions^.  And  if  we  have  the  power  of  ading 
without  a  motive,  that  power^  goined boa. weaker  motivei,  <may 
•counterbalance  a  ftronger. 


.  .1 


4.  It 
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4*  It  can  neWF  be^  proved,  That  when  there  is  a  motive  on   chap,  iv. 

,  •      •  • 

one  fide  only,  that  motive  muft  determine  the  action. 

According  to  the  laws  of  reafoning,  the  proof  is  incumbent 
on  thofe  who  hold  the  affirmative  5  and  I  have  never  feen  a  Iha- 
dow  of  argufflent,  which  does  not  take  for  granted  the  thing  in 
queftion,  to  wit^  that  motives  are  the  fole  caufes  of  adions. 

Is  there  no  fuch  thing  as  ^ilfulnefs,  caprice  or  obftinacy, 
among. mankind?  If  there  be  not,  it  is  wonderful  that  they  fhould 
have  names  in  all  languages,  if  there  be  fuch  things,  a  fingle 
motive,  or  even  many  motived,  may  be  refifted. 


\r 


5:.  When  it  is  faid,  that  of  contrary  motives  the  ftrongeft  always' 

prevails,  this  can  neither  be  afErmed  nor  denied  with  under^ 

*  .  ....  '  , 

ftatiding,  until  we  know  difliri€My'what  is  meant  by  the  ftrongeft 
motive.  • 


^-  •      *. : 


I -do  ndt  find,  that cthbfe  ^haliive  advanced'  this  as  a  felf-* 
evident  axiom-,  have  ever  attempited  to  explain  what  thej^  mean! 
by  the  ftifoiigeft  motivfe>  or  hkve  giverf  any  Vuli&  by  which  we 
may  judge  which  of  two  motives  i^  the  ftrongeft;      

■    I    •  , 

Hoy;  (hall  we  know  whetfiir  tUc  ftrbngeft'  motive  always  pre- 
vails,'if  we  know  not  which  i^  ftrongeft  ^  There  muft  be  fame 
teft'  by  which  their  ftrength^t  to  be  tried;  fomci  balance  in 
which  they  may  be  weighed,^ bi^erwife,  to  (kf  that  the  ftrongeft 
motive  always  prevails,  is  to  (peak  without  any  meaning.  We 
muft  therefore  fearch  for  this  teft  or  balance,  fince  they 
who^'have  iaidi  fb;  much  ftrei?  iplbtt'  this  axiom,  have  left  lis 
Wholly  in  the  dlirk  as  to  it^  meaning,  I  grant,  that  when  the 
contrary  motives  are  of  the  lame  kind*,  and  differ  only  In  quan- 
tity, it  may  be  eafy  to  fay  which  is  the  ftrongeft.  Thus  a  bribe 
of  a  thoufand  pounds  is  a  ftronger  motive  than  a  bribe  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds*     But  when  the  motives  are  of  different  kinds,  as, 

money 


age;  ...  ,£  i*;  a  :A-.Ym  jy,-:  .. 


^      V 


CHAP. IV.   money  and  fanie,  duty  a^d  wprldly  ixi^^tt^ h^skkhrWfk^  ftrength, 

riches  and  honour,  hy  what  rule  ihall  we  judgEi  which  is  the 

ftrongefl  motive  ? 

.  .       .       • 

Either  we  meafure  the  ftrength  of  motives,  ndQwdly  by  their 
prevalence^  or  by  fome  other  ftandard  diftiud  from  thiDii' preva- 
lence. 

If  we  mea{ure  their  ftrength  merely  by  their  prevalence,  and 
by  the  .ftrongeft  motive  mean  only  the  ibbtite  fcbat  prevails, 
it  will  bje  true  indeed. that  th^  ftrongeft  motive  prevails;  but  die 
propofition  will  be  identical,  and .  me^  no  more  than  that  the 
ftrongeft  motive  is  the  ftrongeft  motive.  From  this  furely  no 
conclufion  can  be  drawn. 


If  it  ftiould  bfe  faid^  Th^  by  thc^ ;  ;ftrength  of  »  motive  is.  not 
meant  its  prevalence,  but  the  caufe  of  its  prevalence  j  that:  we 
meafure  the  caufe  by  the  effed,  and  from  the  fuperiority  of  the 
effeA  conclude  tte  fuperiority , of  ;^he  caufe,  as  W6  conclude  that 
to  be  the  heavieft  weight  which  bears  ^own  the  fcale ;  I  anfwer, 
That  j  according  to  this  explkatipqi  of,  the ;  axi^o)^  it  takes  for 
granted  that  motives  ape  $h^  qa^(es^  and  the  fole;  baufes  of  ac- 
tions. Nothing  is  left  to  the  agent,  but  to  be  a£ted  upon  by  the 
motives,  as  the  balaujce  is^J^y  thc/vfeijghts^  The  axio^  fuppo&s, 
that  the^gent  does  notaiS^,  ^H^:^;  adtpd.upop  j  and,  .from,  this 
fuppofitionr,  it  is  concluded  that  be^does  not  s^Gt.  This  is  to  rjsa- 
fon  in  a  circle,  or  rather  it  is  not^eafoping  but  hogging  the  que* 

•  •  •  i  ..       i    * 

I  ■•*  •  •■  • 

Contrary  motives  may  very,  property  be  compared  to  advo- 
cates pleading  the  oppolite  fides  of  a  caufe  at  the  ban  It  would 
be  very  weak  reafoningto  f?iy,  jhat  (uch  an  advocate  is  the  moft 
powerful  pleader,  becaufe  fentence  was  given  on  his  fide.  The  fen* 
tence  is  in  thepower  of  the  judge,  not  of  thp  advocate.  It  is  equally 
weak  realbning,  in  proof  of.  ncceffity,  to  fay,  fuch  a  motive  pre- 
vailed, 
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vailed,  therefore  it  is  the  ftrongeft ;  fince  the  defenders  of  liber-  CHAP.  iv. 
ty  maintain  that  the  determination  was  made  by  the  man,  and 
not  by  the  motive. 

We  are  therefore  brought  to  this  ifliie,  that  unlefs  fome  mea- 
fure  of  the  ftrength  of  motives  can  be  found  diftind  from  their 
prevalence,  it  canfiot  be  determined,  whether  the  ftrongeft  mo- 
tive always  prevails  or  not.  If  fuch  a  meafure  can  be  found 
and  applied,  we  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  this  max- 
im, but  not  otherwife. 

Every  thing  that  can  be  called  a  motive,  is  addrefled  either 
to  the  animal  or  to  the  rational  part  of  our  nature.  Motives 
of  the  former  kind  are  common  to  us  with  the  brutes  ;  thofe  of 
the  latter  are  peculiar  to  rational  beings.  We  fliall  beg  leave^ 
for  diftitii^ion's  fake,  to  call  the  former,  animal  laoiivts^  and  the 
latter,  rational. 

Hunger  is  a  motive  in  a  dog  to  eat ;  fb  is  it  in  a  man.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ftrength  of  the  appetite,  it  gives  a  ftronger  or  a 
weaker  impulfe  to  eat.  And  the  fame  thing  may  be  (aid  of  eve- 
ry other  appetite  and  paftion.  Such  animal  motives  give  an  im- 
pulfe to  the  agent,  to  which  he  yields  with  eafe ;  and,  if  the  im- 
pulfe be  ftrong,  it  cannot  be  refifted  without  an  effort  which  re- 
quires a  greater  or  a  lefs  degree  of  (elf-command.  Such  mo- 
tives are  not  addrefled  to  the  rational  powers.  Their  influence 
is  immediately  upon  the  wiljl.  We  feel  their  influence,  and  ' 
judge  of  their  ftrength,  by  the  confcious  effort  which  is  necefla- 
ry  to  refift  them. 

When  a  man  is  aded  upon  by  contrary  motives  of  this  kind,  * 
he  finds  it  eafy  to  yield  to  the  ftrongeft.     They  are  like  two 
forces  pufhing  him  in  contrary  dire<^ions.     To  yield  to  the 
ftrongeft,  he  needs  only  to  be  paflive.    By  exerting  his  own 
force,  he  may  refift  j  but  this  requires  an  eftbrt  of  which  he  is 

P  p  confcious. 
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CHAP.  IV.   confcious*     The  ftrength  of  motives  of  this  kind  is  perteived^ 

not  by  our  judgment^  but  by  our  feeling  j  and  that  is  the 
ftrongeft  of  contrary  motives,  to  which  he  can  yield  with  eafe^ 
or  which  it  requires  an  effort  of  felf-command  to  refift ;  and 
this  we  may  call  the  animal  tefi  of  the  ilrength  of  motives* 

If  it  be  aiked,  whether,  in  motivea  of  this  kind,  the  ftrongeft 
always  prevails  ?  I  would  anfwer,  That  in  brute-animals  I  be** 
Jieve  it  does.  They  do  not  appear  to  h^ve  any  felf-command  i 
an  appetite  or  paiGon  in  them  is  overcome  only  by  a  ftronger 
contrary  one.  On  this  account,  they  are  not  accountable  for 
their  ad  ions,,  nor  can  they  be  the  fubjeds  of  law. 

But  in  men  who  are  able  to  exercife  their  rational  powers^ 
and  have  any  degree  of  felf*command,  the  ftrongeft  animal  mo- 
tive does  not  always  prevaiL  The  flefti  does  not  always  prevail 
againft  the  fpirit,  though  too  often  it  does.  And  if  men  were 
neceflarily  determined  by  the  ftrongeft  animal  motive,,  they 
could  no  more  be  accountable^  or  capable  of  being  governed  by 
taw,  than  brutes  are.^ 

Let  us^  next  coniider  rational  motives^  to  which  the  name  of 
motive  is  more  commonly  and  more  properly  given»  Their  in* 
ftuence  is  upon*the  judgment,,  by  convincing  us  that  fuch  an  ac- 
tion ought  to  be  done>  that  it  is  our  duty,^  or  conducive  to  our 
real  good,  or  to  fome  end  which  we  have  determined  to  purfue. 

They  do  xMi  give  a  blind  impulfe  to  the  will  as  animal  mo- 
tives do.  They  convince,  but  they  do  not  impel,  unlefs,  as  may 
often  happen,  they  excite  fome  paflion  of  hope,  or  fear,  or  de- 
*  fire.  Such  paiBons  may  be  excited  by  convidion,  and  may  ope- 
fate  in  its  aid  as  other  animal  motives  do.  But  there  may  be 
convidion  without  pallion  ;  and  the  convidion  of  what  we 
ought  to  do,  in  ofder  to  fome  end  which  we  have  judged  fit  to 
be  purfned,  is  what  1  call  a  ratiQoaJ  motive^ 

Brutes^ 
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Brates,  I  thinks  cannot  be  influenced  by  fuch  motives.    They   CHAP.  iv. 
have  not  the  conception  of  ought  and  ought  not.    Children  ac- 
quire tbeie  conceptions  as  their  rational  powers  advance ;  and 
they  are  found  in  all  of  ripe  age,  trho  have  the  human  facul- 
ties. 

•  If  there  be  any  competition  between  rational  motives,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  ftrongeft,  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  is  that  which  it 
is  mod  our  duty  and  our  real  happinefs  to  follow.  Our  duty 
and  our  real  happinefs  are  ends  which  are  infeparable;  and  they 
are  the  ends  which  every  man,  endowed  with  reafon,  is  confci- 
ous  he  ought  to  purluc  in  preference  to  all  others.  This  we 
may  call  the  rationai  ttfi  of  the  ftrength  of  motives.  A  motive 
whkh  is  the  ftrongeft,  according  to  the  animal  tefl,  may  be,  and 
very  often  is  the  weakeft  according  to  the  rational. 

The  grand  and  the  important  comrpethion  <3i  contrary  mo- 
tives rs  between  the  animal,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rational 
on  the  other.  This  is  the  confiid  between  the  fle(h  and  the 
{pirit,  upon  the  event  of  which  the  charader  of  men  depends. 

If  It  be  afked,  which  of  thefe  is  the  ftrongeft  motive  ?  The 
anfwer  is.  That  the  firft  is  commonly  ftrongeft,  when  they  are 
tried  by  the  animal  teft.  If  it  were  not  fo,  human  life  would 
be  no  ftate  of  trial.  It  would  not  be  a  warfare,  nor  would  vir- 
tue require  any  effort  or  (elf-command.  No  man  would  have 
any  temptation  to  do  wrong.  But,  when  we  try  the  contrary 
motives  by  the  rational  teft,  it  is  evident,  that  the  rational  mo- 
tive is  always  the  ftrongeft. 

And  now,  I  thinks  it  appears,  that  the  ftrongeft  motive,  ac- 
cording to  either  of  the  tefts  I  have  mentioned^  does  not  always 

prevail. 

« 

In  every  wife  and  virtuous  action,  the  motive  that  prevails  is 

P  p  a    •  the 
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CHAP.  IV.   the  ftrongeft  according  to  the  rational  teft>  but  commonly  the 

i97eakefl  according  to  the  animal.  In  every  fooIiQi*  and  in  eve* 
ry  vicious  adtion,  the  motive  that  prevails  is  commonly  the 
flrongeft  according  to  the  animal  teft»  but  always  the  weakeft 
according  to  the  rational. 

6.  It  is  true,  that  we  reafgn  from  men's  motives  to  their  ao 
tions,  andf  in  many  cafes,  with  great  probability,  but  never  with 
abfolute  certainty.  And  to  infer  from  this,  that  men  are  necef- 
farily  determined  by  motives,  is  very  weak  reafoning. 

For  let  us  fuppofe,  for  a  moment,  that  men  have  moral  liber- 
ty, I  would  a(k,  what  ufe  may  they  be  expe&ed  to  make  of  this 
liberty  ?  It  may  furely  be  expeded,  that,  of  the  various  anions 
within  the  fphere  of  their  power,  they  will  chufe  what  pleafes 
them  moft  for  the  prefent,  or  what  appears  to  be  moft  for  their 
real,  though  diftant  good.^  When  there  is  a  competition  between 
thefe  motives,  the  foolifh  will  prefer  prefent  gratification  ^  the 
wife  the  greater  and  more  difiant  good. 

Now,  is  not  this  the  very  way  in  which  we  fee  men  ad  ?  Is  it 
not  from  the  prefumption  that  they  ad  in  this  way,  that  we  rea- 
fon  from  their  motives  to  their  adions  ?  Surely  it  is.  Is  it  not 
weak  reafoning,  therefore,  to  argue^  that  men  have  not  liberty, 
becaufe  they  ad  in  that  very  way  in  which  they  would  ad  if 
they  had  liberty  ?  It.  would  furely  be  more  like  reafoning  to 
draw  the  contrary  concliifion  from  the  fame  premifes. 

7.  Nor  is  it  better  reafoning  to  conclude,  that,  if  men  are 
not  neceffarily  determined  by  motives,  all  their  adions  muft  be 
capricious. 

To  refift  the  ftrongeft  animal  motives  when  duty  requires,  is 
fo  far  from  being  capricious,  that  it  is,  in  the  higheft  degree,  wife 
and  virtuous.     And  we  hope  this  is  often  done  by  good  men* 

To 
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To  a6t  againft 'rational  motives;  mu ft  always  be  foolifli,  vi-  C^AT^-  IV; 
ciouSy  or  capriciobs.  And,  it  cannot  be  cfenied,  that  there  are 
too  many  fuch  acflions  done.  But  is  it  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  becaufe  liberty  may  be  abufed  by  the  foolifh  and  the  vici- 
ous, therefore  it  can  never  be  put  to  its  proper  ufe,  which  is  to 
adk  wifely  and  virtuoufly  ? 

8.  It  is  equally  unreafbnable  to  conclude,  That  if  men  are  not 
neceflarily  determined  by  motives,  rewards  and  punifhments 
would  have  no  efied;.  With  wife  men  they  will  have  their  due 
efied  ;  but  not  always  with  the  fooliih  and  the  vicious. 

■  -  ft 

:    '  .  •         •  ■ 

Let  us  confider  what  effc6k  rewards  and  punifhments  do  really, 
and  in  fa<^,  produce,  and  what  may  be  inferred  from  that  ef- 
fed,  upon  each  of  the  oppofite  fyftems  of  liberty  and  of  necef- 
fity. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that,  In  fad,  the  heft  and  wifeft  laws, 
both  human  and  divine,  are  c^ten  tranfgrefled,  notwithflanding 
the  rewards  and  punifhments  that  are  annexed  to  them.  If 
any  man  fhould  deny  this  fad,  I  know  not  how  to  reafon  with 
hii^ 

From  this  fad,  it  may  be  inferred  with  certainty,  upon  the 
{uppoiition  of  neceflity.  That,  in  every  inftance  of  tranfgreffion, 
the  motive  of  reward  or  punifhment  was  not  of  fufficient  ftrength 
to  produce  obedience  to  the  law.  This  implies  a  fault  in  the 
lawgiver ;  but  there  can  be  no  fault  in  the  tranfgrelTor,  who 
ads  mechanically  by  the  force  of  motives.  We  might  as  well' 
impute  a  fault  to  the  balance,  when  it  does  not  raife  a  weight 
of  two^  pounds  by  the  force  of  one  pound. 

Upon  the  fuppofition  of  necelEty,  there  can  be  neither  reward 
nor  punifhment,  in  the  proper  fenfe,  as  thofe  words  imply  good 
and  ill  defert.    Reward  and  puniihment  are  only  tools  employ* 

ed 
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CHAP^iy.  gj  fQ  produce  si  mechanical  ef{e<%.     When  the  efied  is  not  pro- 

ducedy  the  tool  mufl  be  unfit  or  wrong  applied. 

Upon  the  fuppofition  of  liberty,  rewards  and  punifhments  wilt 
have  a  proper  efle^  upon  the  wife  and  the  good  ;  but  not  fo  up- 
on the  foolifh  and  the  vicious,  when  oppo(ed  by  their  animal 
pafHons  or  bad  habits ;  and  this  is  juft  what  we  (ee  to  be  the 
fa£t.  Upon  this  fuppofition  the  tranfgrefiion  of  the  law  im- 
plies no  defeat  in  the  law,  do  fault  in  the  lawgiver ;  the  fault 
is  folely  in  the  tranigreflbn  And  it  is  upon  this  fuf^fition  on- 
ly^ that  there  can  be  either  reward  or  puniihmem^  in  the  pro- 
per fenfe  of  the  words,  becaufe  it  is  only  on  this  fuppofition,  that 
there  can  be  good  or  ill  defert. 


CHAP. 


V. 


Ufterty  coM/i0ent  with  Gcverimtni^ 

WH  £  N  it  is  faid  that  liberty  would  make  us  ab(bliite<- 
ly  ungovernable  by  God  or  man;  to  underfiand  the 
flrength  of  this  conclufion,  it  is  neceflary  to  know  diftind- 
ly  what  is  meant  by  gove^mtunU  There  are  two  kinds,  of  govern- 
ment, very  diflecent  in  their  nature.  The  one  we  may^  for 
diftiniSfcion's  fake,  call  mechanical  government^  the  other  moral. 
The  firfi  is.  the  government  of  beings  which  have  no  adive 
power,  but  are  merely  pafiive  and  aded  upon ;  the  fecond,  of 
intelligeot  and  adive  beings« 

An  inilance  of  mechanicalr  gorernmeiM:  may  be  that  of  a  ma^ 
ter  or  commander  of  a  (hip  at  fea.  Suppofing  her  fkilfuUy  built, 
and  furaiihed  with  every  thing  proper  for  the  defined,  voyage, 
to  govern  her  properly  for  this  purpofe  requires  much  art  md 
jtttention:   Aod,  a$  eyQry  art  bus  its  rules,  or  laws,  fo  haa  this. 

But 
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Btft  by  whatn>  are  thofe  laws  to  be  obeyed,  ot  thofe  rules  ob-  CHAP>v, 
ferved  ?  not  by  the  (hip,  furely,  for  flie  is  atiinadive  being,  but 
by  the  governor.  A  failor  may  fay  that  (he  does  not  obey  the 
rudder ;  ami  be  has  a  diilind:  meaning  when  he  fays  fo,  and  Is 
perfectly  underftood.  But  he  means  not  obedience  in  the  pro- 
per, but  in  a  metaj^orical  fenfe :  For,  in  the  proper  (enle, 
the  (hip  can  no  more  obey  the  rodder,  than  ihe  can  give  a  comr- 
mand.  Every  motion,  both  of  the  ihip  and  rudder,  is  exadly 
proportioned  to  the  force  imprefled,  and  in  the  diredion  of  that 
force.  The  (hip  never  difobeys  the  laws  of  motion,  even  in  the 
metaphorical  fenfe ;  and  they  are  the  only  laws  (be  can  be  fub-* 
jedl  to. 

The  failor,  perhaps,  curfes  her  for  not  obeying  the  rudder  j 
but  this  is  not  the  voice  of  reafon,  but  of  paffion,  like  that  of 
the  loiing  gamefter,  when  he  curfes  the  dice.  The  (hip  is  as: 
innocent  as  the  dice« 

Whatever  may  happen  during  the  voyage,  whatever  may  be 
its  iflue,  the  ihip,  in  the  eye  of  reafbn,  is  neither  an  objed  of 
approbation  nor  of  blame  ;  becaufe  (he  does  not  ad,  but  is  a<^* 
ed  upon.  If  the  material,  in  any  part,  be  faulty ;  Who  put  it 
to  that  u(e  ?  If  the  form  ;  Who  mode  it  ?  If  the  rules  of  na- 
vigation were  not  obferved ;  Who  tranfgrefled  them  i  If  a 
dorm  occafioned  any  difafter,  k  was  no  more  in  the  power  of 
the  ihip  than  of  the  mafter. 

Another  in(tance  to  illudrate  the  nature  of  mechanical  govern-- 
ment  may  be.  That  of  the  man  who  makes  and  exhibits  a  puppet- 
ihow.  The  puppets,  in  all  their  diverting  geftkulotionsy  do  not 
move,  but  are  moved  by  an  nnpulfe  fecretly^  conveyed,  which 
they  cannot  refift.  if  they  do  not  play  their  parts  properly,  the 
fault  is  only  in  the  maker  or  manager  of  the  machinery.  Too* 
much  or  too  little  force  was  applied,  or  it  was  wrong  direded^ 

No 


•      '  • 
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CHAP,  v.^  ]sjo  reaibnable  man  imputes  either  praife  of  blame  to  the  puppets^ 
but  folely  to  their  maker  or  their  governor. 

If  we  fuppofe  for  a  momeiit,  the  puppets  to  be  endowed  with 
underftanding  and  will,  but  without  any  degree  of  adlive  power, 
this  will  make  lio  change  in  the  nature  of  their  government: 
For  underftanding  and  will,  without  fome  degree  of  a^ive  power, 
can  produce  no  effedk.  They  might,  upon  this  fuppofition,  be 
called  intelligent  machines  j  but  they  would  be  machines  ftill  as 
much  fubjedt  to  the  laws  of  motion  as  inanimate  matter,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  any  other  than  mechanical  government. 

Let  us  next  confider  the  nature  of  moral  government.  This  is 
the  government  of  perfons  who  have  reafon  and  active  power,  and 
have  laws  prefcribed  to  them  for  their  condud,  by  a  legiflator. 
Their  obedience  is  obedience  ijai  the  proper  fenfe  ;  it  muft  there* 
fore  be  their  own  ad  and  deed,  and  confequently  they  muil 
have  power  to  obey  or  to  difobey.  To  prefcribe  laws  to  them 
which  theyliave  not  power  to  obey,  or  to  require  a  fervice 
beyond  their  power,  would  be  tyranny  and  iujuftice  la  the  high-- 
eft  degree. 

When  the  laws  are  equitable,  and  prefcribed  by  juft  authority, 
they  produce  moral  obligation  in  thofe  that  are  fubjed  to  them, 
and  difobedience  is  a  crime  deferving  puniftiment.  But  if  the 
obedience  be  impofGble  j  if  the  tranTgreflion  be  necefiary  j  it 
is  felf-evident,  that  there  can  be  no  moral  obligation  to  what  is 
irapofCble,  that  there  can  be  no  crime  in  yielding  to  neceftlty, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  juftice  in  punifliing  a  perfon  for  yrhat 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avoid.  There  are  firft  principles  in 
morals,  and,  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  as  felf-evident  as  the 
axioms  of  mathematics.  The  whole  feience  of  morals  muft 
ftand  or  fall  with  them. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  both  of  mechanical  and  of 

moral 
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moral  government,  the  only  kinds  of  government  I  am  able  to    CHAP^ 
conceive,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how  far  liberty  or  neceffity  agrees  with 
eithen 

On  the  one  hand,  I  acknowledge  that  neceffity  agrees  per- 
fedly  with  mechanical  government.  This  kind  of  government 
is  moft  perfeiSt  when  the  governor  is  the  fole  agent  5  every  thing 
done  is  the  doing  of  the  governor  only.  The  praife  of  every 
thing  well  done  is  his  folely  ;  and  his  is  the  blame  if  there  be 
any  thing  ill  done,  becaufe  he  is  the  fole  agent. 

It  is  true  that,  in  common  language,  praile  or  difpraife  is  often 
metaphorically  given  to  the  work ;  but,  in  propriety,  it  belongs 
folely  to  the  author.  Every  workman  underftands  this  per- 
fectly, and  takes  to  himfelf  very  juftlj  the  praife  or  (difpraife  of 
his  own  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  lefs  evident,  that,  on  the  fuppo- 
lition  of  neceffity  in  the  governed,  there  can  be  no  moral  go- 
vernment. Tbere  can  be  neither  wifdom  nor  equity  in  pre- 
Icribii^  laws  that  cannot  be  obeyed.  There  can  be  no  moral 
obligation  upon  beings  that  have  no  adtive  power.  There  can 
be  no  crime  in  not  doing  what  it  was  impoffible  to  'do ;  nor  can 
there  be  juflice  in  punifhing  fuch  oralffion. 

If  we  apply  thefe  theoretical .  principles  to  the  kinds  of  go- 
vernment which  do  adtually  exift,  whether  human  or  divine, 
we  ihall  find  that,  among  men,  even  mechanical  government  is 
imperfedi. 

Men  do  not  make  the  matter  they  work  upon.  Its  various 
kinds,  and  the  qualities  belonging  to  each  kind,  are  the  work 
of  God.  The  laws  of  nature,-  to  which  it  is  fubjed,  are  the 
work  of  God.  The  motions  of  the  atmofphere  and  of  the  fea, 
the  heat  and  cold  of  the  air,  the  rain  and  wind,  which  are  ufe- 

CLq  ful 
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So  that,  in  all  the  mechanical  produdlons  of  men^  thp  work  is 
more  to  be  afcribed  to  God  than  to  man. 

Civil  government  among  men  is  a  fpccies  of  moral  govern- 
ment, but  imperfe^y  a^  its.  lawgivers  and  it&  judges,  anr*  Hu- 
man lav^s  may  be  unwxfe  or  unjuft  i  human  judges  may  be  par-- 
tial  or  unikilfuL  But  in  all  equitable  civil  govjernmeiitCs^  the  max* 
im&of  moral  government  aboye  mentionedi,  are  afiknovvl^dged 
as  rules  which  ought  never  to  be  violated.  Indeed  the  jrulesiof 
juftice  are  ib  evident  to  all  men,  that  the  moil  tyrannical  go- 
vernments profefs  to  be  guided  by  them,  apd  epdeavqux  to  pal- 
Hate  what. is  contrary  to  ,theip  by  the.  plea  ofneceffity^ 


That  a  man  cannot  be  under  an  obligation  to  what  i!&  nxipof^ 
fible;.  that  he  cannot  be  criminal  in  yielding  to  iwceifity,  abi: 
juftly  punifhed  for  what  he  could  not  avoid,  are  maxims  admit- 
ted^ in  all  criminal  courts,  as  fundamental  cules  of  joflS< 


I , 


In  oppofitiou  to.  this,  it  has  been  fald.  by  Avne  of  .«bfi  moiib 
able.defendecs  of  neceHity,  Th94;.>h^oian.li^wj  ceqyiis&.'no  looce.to 
conflituce  a  .crime,  .but.  that:  it  b^  volvm^i^i  whei^  Utjs  mfo^ 
j-ed  that  the  cciKuoality  coRifiAs;  in  the  defiei:iniii2itipn.Qf  t^ 
will,  whether  that  determination  be,  freQ.or.nece^ryk  7^,  I 
think  indeed,  is  the  only  poiOble  plea  by  which  criminality  can 
be  made  confident  with  neceflity,  apd  thi^refore  it  deierv4;$  to  be 


confidered. 


■  I 


I  acknowledge  that  a  crime  mtxft  be  vohmtary  ;  for,. if  i^  be 
not  voluntary,  it  is  no  deed  of  the  man,,  nor  can  he  juilly  im- 
puted to  him  f  but  it  is  na  lefs  aeceilary  that  the;  criminal  have 
moral,  liberty.  In. men.  that; are  a^ulty.andoif  a;  fou^  mu^ 
this  liberty  is  prefum^d*  But  in  ey^ry  cj^fe.  where  ;t  c^^^t  be 
prefumed»no  criminality  is  ifli)PVte4i  even  to  vplunij^ig/j  a<^ipiis« 
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This  is  evident  from  the  following  inftances:  Firft^  The  ^^J^ 
actions  of  brutes  appear  to  be  voluntary ;  yet  they  are  never 
conceived  to  be  criminal,  though  they  may  be  noxious.  Second^ 
Ijy  Children  in  nongge  z&  voluntarily,  but  they  are  not  charge- 
able with  crimes.  iTAirx^,  Madmen  have  both  underftanding 
and  ^ill,  but  they  have  not  moral  liberty,  and  therefore  are 
Hbt  chargeable  vi^ith  crimes.'  ^Fourthly ^  Even  in  inen  that  are 
adult,  and  of  a  found  mind,  a  motive  that' is  thought  frrefiflible 
by  kny  ordiilslry  degree  of  ielf^conmiand,  -^fiich  as  the  rack,  or 
the  dread  of  prefetrt  deaths  «kher  exculpates,-  or  very  much  alle- 
viates a  vdluntary-  adtibn,  which,  in  other  circumftances,  would 
be  highly  criminal }  whence  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  motive 
were  abfolutely  irrefiftible,  the  exculpation  would  be  complete. 
So  far  is  it  from  being  true  in  itielf,  or  agreeable  to  the  common 
icftfe  4if  maoklndy  t^nat  the  criminality  of  an  adion  depends  fole- 
ly  upoti  its  being  roluntafy. 


|i 


.  The  goveniment  of  brutes,  Q>  far  as  they  are  inbje^t  to  man^ 
is  a  rpecies  of  mechanical  government,  or  fomething  very  like 
to  it,  and  has  no  refemblance  to  moral  government.  As  inani« 
taiate  mattev  is  gDTemed  ^by  bur  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
trhicb  Gonr  hath^^veik  to  the  various  prodadrons  of  nature,  and 
oirr  knowledge  ^f  the  hr^  of  nature  which  he  -faath  eilablilhed  ; 
fo  brute-animals  are  governed  by  our  knowledge  of  the  natural 
inftinds^  appetites,  aflfedionsand  paflions,  which  God  hath  given 
them.  By-  a  Ikilful  application  of  thefe  (prihgs  of  their  actions, 
they  may  be  trained  to  niany  habits  ufeful  to  man.  After  all, 
we  find  that,  from  ^aufes  unknown  to  us,  not  only  fbme  fpecies, 
but  fbme  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  are  more  tradable 
than  others. 

Children  under  age  are  governed  much  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  moft  fagacious  brutes.  The  opening  of  their  intelledual 
and  moral  powers^  which  may  be  much  aided  by  proper  inflruc- 

Q^q  2  tiofl 


\ 
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CHAP.  V,   |.Jq^  and  example,  is  that  which  makes  them  by  degrees^  qa- 
pable  of  mora!  goremment* 

Reafon  teaches  us  to  afcribe  to  the  Supreme  Being-  a  govern- 
ment of  the  inanimate  and  inactive  part  of  his  creation^  analo- 
gous to  that  mechanical  goyemment  which  mea  exercife,  but 
infinitely  more  perfed:.  This,  I  think,  is  what  we  caD  God'& 
iffl/irr/j/ goyemment  of  theuniverfe.  In  this  part  of  the.  divine 
government,  whatever  is  done  is  God's  doing.  He  i&  the  fole 
caufe,  and  the  fble  agent,  whether  he  a£t  immediately,  or  by  in-^ 
ilruments  fubordinate  to  him;:  and  hi<8  will  is  always, done  :  For 
inftruments  are  not  caufes,  they  ace  not  agents,  thougii  we  fome- 
times  improperly  call  them  fo« 

It  is  therefore  na  le£s  agreeable  to  reafbn,  than  to  the  Ian-* 
guage  of  holy  writ,  to  impute  to  the  Deity  whatever  is*  done  ia 
the  natural  world.  When  we  fay  of  any  thing,  that  it  is  the 
work  of  .nature^  this  is  faying  that  it  is  the  wock  of  GoD^  and 
caa  have  no  other  meaning. 

•  • 

The  natural  world  is  a  grand  machine,  contrived,  made^  and 
governed  by  the  wifdom  and  power  of  the  Almighty :.  And  if 
there  be  in  this  natural  world,  beings  that  have  life,  intelligence^ 
and  will,  without  any  degree  of  adive  power,  they  can  only  be 
iubjedt  to  the  fame  kind  of  mechanical  government.  Their  de-^ 
terminations,  whether  we  call  them  good  or  ill,  mull  be  the 
actions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  much  as  the  productions  of  the 
earth:  For,  life,  intelligence,  and  will,,  without  adive  power, 
caa  do  nothing,  and  therefore  nothing  ean  juftly  be  imputed 
to  it. 

This  grand  machine  of  the  natural  world,  difplays  the  power 
and  wifdom  of  the  artificer^  But  in  it,  there  can  be  no  difplay 
of  moral  attributes,  which  have  a  relation  to  moral  condu^  ia 
bis  creatures,  fuch  as  juftice  and  equity  in  rewarding  or  puniih- 

ing, 
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mg, ;  the  lovfe  of  vktue  aiid  abhorrence  of  wickedne&  :  For,  as   chap,  v. 
cVery  thing:  in  k  is  Gofr'^s  4otng,  theije  can  be  no  vice  to  be  pu- 
nifhed  or  abhorred^  no  virtue  in  his  creatures  to  be  rewarded.^    . 

According'  to  the  fyftem  of  neceflity,  the.  whole  univerfe  of 
creatures  is  thb.  natural  world }  and  of  every  thing;  done  in- 
it,  GoD'iid  the  ibie  agent.  There  earn  be  Ao  moral  govemmcbt, 
nor  moral  obligaitiom  Laws^  rewards,  atid  pvmiihments,  are 
ot^ly  raechanical: engines^  asid  the  wiill  of  the.lawgiver  is  obeyed 
as  much  when  his  lawa.are  tranigreiied,  as  when  they  are  ob- 
ferved*  Such  muft  be  our  notions  of  the  government  of  the 
world,  upon  the  fuppoiitioa  of  n(epeffity.  It  muft  be  purely  me- 
chanical^ and  there  can  be  no  moral  govermnene  upon  that  hy<- 
pothefis. 

-  liet  us  cotffider,.on  ther other  liiand^  what  notioii  of ;  th6  divine 
government  we.are  liatttrally  led  into^  by  the  fuppofition  of\li«- 
'herty  • 

They  who  adopt  this  (yftem  conceive,  that  in  that  fmall  por- 
tion of  the  univerfe  which  f alb  undbt  ou*  ^iew:,;.iis  a  gteat  psirt 
1^8  noai^Ve  p^wer;  hut  ^  moves,  as- it  is  iboV^,  bgr-jieceiSty;  and 
therefore  muft  be.fiibjedt  to  a  mechanical  go^Fcrnment,  ib  it  has 
pljeafed  the  Almighty  to  beilow  uipoii  fome  of  his  Creatures,  par* 
ticularly  upon  man,  fome  degree  of  adive  power,  and  pfreaibn, 
to  dired  him  to  the  right  ufe  of  his  power.. 

{'  • '        •      ■        »      •  •  •      • 

What  conneiSiotttheremay  bie,,in  jhe  nature  of  things,  be- 
tween reafon  and  adive  power,  ye  know  not.  But  we  fee  evi- 
dently that,  as  reafon  without  a<Stive  power  can  do  nothing,  fo 
adive  power  without  reafon  has  fko  guide  to  dire£l  .it  to  any 
end..  ••.•..:" 

■  •  >  I  .... 

Thefe  two  conjoined  make  moral  libejty^  which,  in  how  (mall 

a  degree  ibever  it  is  poifefiedy  raifes  man  to  a  fuperior  rank  in 

the 
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CHAP,  V.  xhe  creation  of  <jk)».  He  k  notmerely  ar  tddl  i«i>  the  'hand  of 
the  jtOkdert  buta  fervant,  iath^  proper  (enie,  V^b  bas  a  ceirtaib 
truft,  and  is  accountable  for  the  difcharge  of  it*  Within  the  Iphere 
of  his  power,  he  has  a  fubordinate  dominion  or  government,  and 
therefore  may  be  faid  to  be  made  after  the  imagft  of  God,  the 
Supreme  Governor*  -  But  ks  his  dominMH  hi  fulJcjKliaace,.  he  is 
under  a  moral^ obligsM;ion  to' make  aright  u& ^of  it,  as< ^anas  the 
reafon  which  G-oq  h^th  givan  him  csan  dire^  him*.  IVh^nbe  does 
ib^he  is  a  jaA'Qbjed:<^of  moralapprobatioa>;<atid  no  left  an  <^jed 
of  difapprobation  and  juft  poni(hment  when  he  abuies  the  powa 
with  which  he  is  entrufted^  Add  he  muft  i  filially  render  an  ac- 
count .of  the  talent  committed  to  him,  to  the  fupreme  Goveitiof 
and  jfighteous  Judge* 

This  is  the  moral  government  of  Gon,  which,  far  from  being 
inc6n{ifient  with  liberty;  fuj^poiesiliberty*m  thole  that  are  iiab- 
jed  to  it,  and  can  extend  no  farther  than  that  liberty  extends ; 
for  accountablenefs  can  no  more  agree  with  neceflity  than  light 
with  darknefs. 


i      i    ..    J      ,^'  .   I  <•  •       '»     .     :       .  ,^'  i     r     :  4*    ^      Jis    K. 


It  ought 4ik«wi{b' to  t^obibrved^'that^M  ai^Eire^pvc^er^nanim 
and  in'ererycwiit^d  bfeihg,  is  the-gift  of  <^  ^tepends  en- 

tirely on  his  pieaiiire  fbr^tfe  exlflence,  its  degree  imd  its  conti-^ 
nuance,  and  therefore  can  do  nothing  which  he  d^es  not  fee  fit 
to  permit.  .    ;       . 


t  » 


Our  power  to  aft  does  not  exempt  us  from  being  afted  upon, 
and  reft  rained  or  compelled  by  a  fupe^ior  power  j  and  the  power 

of  God  is  always  fuperior  to  that  of  man, 

•  •    •  •'/•••' 

It  would  be  great  folly  and  prefiimption  in  us  to  pretettd*  te 
know  all  the  ways  in  which  the  government  of  the  Supreme 
Being  is  carried  on,  and  his  purpofes  accomplifhed  by  men,  aft- 
ing  freely,  and  having  difFerent  or  oppofite  ptfrpofes  in  their 
view.  For,  as  the  heavens  are  high  stboVe  thfe  earth,  fb  are  his 
thoughts  above  our  thoughts,  and  his  ways  above  our  ways. 

That 
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That^a  pian:  may  iiave  great  iiafluence  upon  the  voluntary  de-  5^^^i 
teimioations  Off  other  men^.  by  meam  of  education,  Example  and 
perfuafioo/  is  a  fadl 'which  mtrft  be  granted^  whether  we  adopt 
the  (yftem  of  liberty  or  neceffity.  How  far  fuch  determinattons 
ought  to>  be  imputed  to  the  perfoa.  who  applied  thofq  means, 
how  far  to  the  perfbn  influenced  by  them,,  we  know  not,  but 
GoD' knows,  and:  will  judge  righteoufly. 

But  what  r  would  here  obferve  is,  That  if  a  man  of  fuperior 
talents  may  have  fo  great  influence  over  the  ad  ions  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, without  taking  away  their  liberty,  it  is  furely  rea- 
fonable  tO;  allov  a  much  gt^ater  influence  of  the  fame  kind  to 
him  who  made  mam*  Noocan  it  ever  be  proved,  that  the  wlf- 
dotb  and  pGwqr  of -the  Alniighty  aite  infufficleut  for  governing 
fmk  agents^  iib  aii  Jtd»*aiiCwei::;  his  paipofes.  .  ^  * 

He  who  made  man'  may  Jiave  ways  of  governing  his  determi- 
AatioQs,  conIii2)eiit  with  morai^lib6Sty,^of  .which  we  have  no  conr 
ceptibn.  i  And  ihtf'WhDJgahee'tfeirfiberty  freely,  may  lay: any  re^ 
ftraMit  iipooviocbati  isineeeiiibry:  fok^aniEyrerhig  his  wife  scad:  bene^ 
volent  purpofes.  The  juftice  of  ^  hibl  goverabiaein;  retqjjirhs^  *  titet 
his  creatures  (hould  be  accountable  only  for  what  they  have  re- 
eeivad,  and  notfb04vhatiwa9<nefer«iicraftbd  to  them.  And  we 
are  fore  4:hMithe  Judges  €[f  all  the  eairtk  will  do  what  i$  right. 

Thu4,  t^hiiifc,  it.aippearsy  that,  tipoH  the  fuppofition  of  necet 
fity,  there  can  be  no  moral  government  of  the  univerfe.  Its 
government  muft  be  perfedUy  mechanical,  and  every  thing  done 
hi  itv  wllether  food^br^  ill,  amft  be^Gao/s^^  doing  ^  and  that,  up- 
on  tike  ftipp^Atiorio^  Uierty ,;  tfaorb  may  ^  be  a  perfedb  *  moral '  gx>- 
vemment  of  the  univerfe,  confident  with  his  accompliihing  all 
his  purpofes,  in  its  creation  and  government. 


>r    >«       •  •  *    *  *  * 


Ttxeargttoients  to,  prove  that  maa  is  endowed  with  moral  li- 
berty, whicH^halre  th« vgifeat^ft  Wtiight  with  toe,  are  three :  JFlrfi, 

Becaufe 
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CHAP,  VL  Secaufe  he  has  a  natural  conyidion  or  belief,  that,  in  many 

cafes,  he  ads  freely  ; y^coi(k/iy,  Becaufe  he  is  accountable;  and, 
thirdly^  Becaufe  he  is  able  to  profecute  an  end  by  a  long  (eries  of 
means  adapted  to  it« 


\  * 


C    H    A    P.        VL 
Fi(^  ArgMtnent. 

WE  have,  by  our  confUtution,  a  natural  conyidion  or  be- 
lief that  we  ad  freely  :  A  conyidion  fo  early,  fo  uni- 
verfal  and  fo  neceflary  in  moft  of  our  rational  operations,  that 
it  mud  be  the  refult  of  our  conilitution,  and  the  work  of  him 
that  made  us. 

Some  of  the  moil  firenuous. advocates  for  the  dodrine  of  oe- 
ceility  acknowledge  that  it  is  impoflible  to  ad  upon  it.  They 
fay  that  we  have  a  natural  ienfe  or  conyidion  that  we  ad  freely, 
but  that  this  is  a  fallacious  iehfe. 


r   «         • 


This  dodrine  is  difhottouraUe  ta  our  Maker^  and  lays  a.foun- 
dation  for  uniyerfal  {bepttcifm«  .  It  iui^ies  the  Author  of  our 
being  to  have  given  us  one  faculty  on  purpofe  to  deceive  us,  and 
another  by  which  we  may  decedithe  £iilao^,:apd  Qpd  th^  he 
impofed  upon  us. 


i  ' 


If  any  one  of  our  natural  faculties  be  fallacious,  therexan  be 
no  reafon  to  trufl;  to  any  of  them  j  for  he  that  made  pne  m^de 
all.  * 

The  genuine  didate  of  our  natural  faculties  is  the  voice  of 
God,  nolefs  than  what  he  reveals  from  heaven ;  and  to  fay  that 
it  is  fallacious  is  to  impute  a  lie  to  the  Cod  of  truth. 

If 
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*  If  cnhdour  and  veracity  be  not  an  eflential  part  of  moral  excel-  CHAP,  vr. 
lence,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  moral  excellence,  nor  any  reafon 
to  rely  on  the  declarations  and  profnifes  of  the  Almighty.  A  man 
may  be  tempted  to  lie,  but  not  without  being  cftnfcious  of  guilt 
and  of  meannefs.  Shall  we  impute  to  the  Almighty  what  we 
cannot  impute  to  a  man  without  a  heinous  affront  ? 

Pafling  this  opinion,  therefore,  as  (hocking  to  an  ingenuous 
mind,  and,  in  its  confequences,  fubverfive  of  all  religion,  all 
morals  and  all  knowledge,  let  us  proceed  to  confider  the  evi- 
dence of  our  having  a  natural  convidion  that  we  have  fome  de- 
gree of  adive  power* 

The  very  conception  or  idea  of  adkive  power  muft  be  derived 
from  ibmething  in  our  own  conftitution.  It  is  impoflible  to  ac- 
count for  it  otherwife.  We  fee  events,  but  we  fee  not  the 
power  that  produces  them.  We  perceive  one  event  to  fol- 
low another,  but  we  perceive  not  the  chain  that  binds  them  to- 
gether. The  notion  of  power  and  caufation,  therefore,  cannot 
he  got  from  external  objeds. 

Yet  the  notion  of  caufes,  and  the  belief  that  every  ^vent 
muft  have  a  caufe  which  had  power  to  produce  it,  is  found  in 
every  human  mind  fo  firmly  eftabliihed,  that  it  cannot  be  rooted 
out.. 

This  notion  and  this  belief  muft  have  its  origin  from  fome* 
thing  in  our  conftitution;  and  that  it  is  natural  to  man,  appears 
from  the  following  obfervations. 

.  I.  We  are  confcious  of  many  voluntary  exertions,  fome  eafy^ 
others  more  difl&cult,  fome  requiring  a  great  effort.  Thefe  are 
exertions  of  power.  And  though  a  man  may  be  unconfcious  of 
his  power  when  he  does  not  exert  it,  he  muft  have  both  the  con- 

R  r  ception 
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CHAP.  VI.   ception  and  the  belief  of  it,  when  he  knowingly  and  wiUingly 

exerts  it,  with  intention  to  produce  fome  ef!ed. 

f .  Deliberation  about  an  adion  of  moment,  whether  we  (hall 
do  it  or  not,  implies  a  convidion  that  it  is  in  our  power.  To 
deliberate  about  an  end,  we  mud  be  conrinced  that  the  meanfr 
are  in  our  power ;  and  to  deliberate  about  the  means,  we  muft 
be  convinced  that  we  have  power  to  chu(e  the  'moil  proper. 

3.  Suppofe  our  deliberation  brought  to  an  iflue,  and  that  we 
refolve  to  do  what  appeared  proper.  Can  we  form  fiich  a  refolu- 
tion  or  purpofe,  without  any  convifbion  of  power  to  execute  it  ? 
No  ;  it  js  impofnble.  A  man  cannot  refblre  to  lay  out  a  (urn  of 
money,  which  he  neither  has,  nor  hopes  ever  to  have* 

« 

4.  Again,  when  I  plight  my  fiiith  in  any  promife  or  c(mtm€t, 
I  muft  believe  thjX  1  Ihall  have  power  to  perform  what  1  pro^ 
mife.  Without  this  perfuafion,  a  promife  ^rouM  be  downright 
fraud. 

There  is  a  condition  implied  in  every  promife,  if  we  Gve,  and 
^  God  continue  wifk  us  the  power  wbkb  be  bath  given  us.  Our 
eonjridion,  therefore,  of  this  power  derogates  not  in  the  leaft 
from  our  dependence  upon  Gon.  The  rudeft  favage  1^  taught 
by  nature  to  admit  this  condition  in  all  promifes,  whether  it  be 
exprefled  or  not.  For  it  is  a  didate  of  common  fenie,  that  we 
can  be  under  na  obligatloa  to  do  what  it  is  impoifibk  for  ns  to^ 
do. 

If  we  aft  upon  the  fyffem  of  neceflity,  there  muft  be  another 
condition  implied  ia  all  deliberation,  in  every  refbluti«ft,  and  in 
every  promife  5  and  that  is,  ^  wt  Jhall  be  wiiBng.  Bfet  the  wiD 
not  being  in  our  power,  we  cannot  engage  for  it. 

j£  lias  condltloa  be  underftood^  as  it  muft  be  ubderftood  if  we 

ad 
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a<9;  upon  the  fyftem  of  neceflity,  there  can  be  no  dc;liberation,  chap  vl 
of  refolution,  nor  any  x>bligatioa  in  a  prooiife.     A  man  might 
as  well  deliberate,  refolve  and  promife,  upon  the  actions  of  other 
men  as  upon  his  own. 

It  is  no  lefe  evident,  that  we  have  a  coovidion  of  power  in 
other  men,  when  we  advi(e,  or  perfuade,  or  oommanc^  or  con- 
ceive them  U)  be  under  obligation  by  their  promifes, 

5,  Is  it  poffible  for  any  man  to  blame  himfelf  for  yielding  to 
neceflity  ?  Then  he  may  biame  himielf  for  dying,  or  for  being  a 
man.  Blame  fuppoies  a  wrong  ale  of  power ;  and  when  a  man 
does  as  well  as  it  was  pafllble  for  him  to  do,  wherein  is  be  to  be 
blao^d?  Therefore  ail  convi^kioa  p£  wrong  condud^  all  re- 
morfe  and  felf-condettmatioa,  imply  a  convi^ioa  of  our  power 
to  iMTt  done  better.  Take  away  this  conrit^n,  andtherj^  may 
be  a  fenfe  of  Tnifery,  or  a  dread  of  evil  w  come,  but  there  can 
be  no  feofe  <>f  guilt  or  wfolotion  to  do  better^r 

Many  who  h^^  the  dodrrine  of  aeceflky  difown  thefe  confe- 
quences  of  it,  and  think  to  evade  them.  To  fuch  diey  ought 
nm  vo  be  imputed  ;  but  their  infeparable  connat^ioh  with  that 
do£fcrine  appears  fisftf-evident :  And  therefore  feme  tate  patrons 
of  it  have  had  the  boldnefs  to  avow  them.  "  They  cannot  ac- 
cufe  therafelTes  of  having  done  any  thing  wrong  in  the  ulti- 
mate fenfe  of  the  wordsi.  In  a  Arid  fenie,  they  have  nothing 
^'  to  do  with  repentance,  confeftion  and  pardon,  thefe  being 
"  adapted  to  a  fallacious  view  t)f  things/' 

Thofe  who  can  adopt  thefe  (entiments,  may  indeed  celebrate, 
with  high  encomiums,  th€  grtal  and  'giorious  doStrint  of  nec^f- 
Jity^  It  reftores  them,  in  their  own  conceit,  to  the  Hate  of  in- 
nocence. It  delivers  them  from  all  the  pangs  of  guilt  and  re- 
morfe,  and  from  all  fear  about  their  future  condud,  though  not 
about  their  fate.     They  may  be  as  Tecure  that  they  fhall  do  no^ 

R  r  a  thing 
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•  # 

CHAP.  VL  thing  wrong,  as  thofe  who  have  finiflied  their  courfe.  A  doe- 
trine  fo  flattering  to  the  mind  of  a  finner  is  very  apt  to  give 
ftrength  to  weak  arguments^ 

After  all,  it  is.  acknowledged  by  thofe  who  boafl  of  this  glo- 
rious dodlrine,  *•  That  every  man,  let  him  ufe  what  efforts  he 
can,  will  neceflarily  feel  the  fentiments  of  fhame,.  remorfe, 
and  repentance,  and,  opprefled  with  a  fenfe  of  guilt,  will 
have  recourfe  to  that  mercy  of  which  he  flands  in  aeed/* 


u 


The  meaning  of  this  feems  to  me  to  be,  That  although  the 
dodrine  of  necefSty  be  fupported  by  iavincible  argumemts,  and 
though  it  be  the  moft  confolatory  dodriae  in  the  world ;  yet  no 
man^  in  his  moft  ferious  moments,  when  he  fifts  himjelf  before 
the  throne  of  his  Maker,  can  poflibly  believe  it,  but  mufl  then 
neceflarily  lay  afide  this  glorious  dodrine,  .and  all  its  flattering 
confequences,  and  return  to  the  humiliating  conviction  of  his 
having  made  a  bad  ufe  of  the  power  which.  God  had  given  him*. 

If  the  belief  of  our  having  adive  poWer  be  neceflaivily  im- 
plied in  thofe  rational  operations  we  have  mentioned,  It  muft  hfi 
coeval  with  our  reaibn  ;  it  mufl  be  as  univerfal,  among  men,  and 
as  necef&ry  in  the  conduct  of  life,  as  thofe  operations^  are* 

* 

We  cannot  recoUedt  by  memory  whien  it  began. ,  It  cannot  be 
a  prejudice  of  education,  or  of  falfe  philofbphy.  It  mufl:  be  a 
part,  of  our  conftitutiqu,  or  the  neceflary  refult  of  our  conflitu- 
tion,  and  therefore  the  work  of  God- 

It  refembles,  in  this  refpe<5t,,  our  belief  of  tjbe  exiflence  pf  a 
material  world ;  our  belief  that  thofe  we  cqnverfe  with  are  li- 
ving and  intelligent  beings  j  our  belief  that  thofe  things  did 
really  happen  which  we  diftindly  remember,  and  our  belief 
that  we  continue  the  fame  identical  perfons.,. 

We 
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We  find  difficulty  in  accounting  for  our  belief  of  thefe  things ;   CHAP.  VL 
and  fome  Philofbphers  think^  that  they  have  difcovered  good 
reafbns  for  throwing  it  off.     But  it  flicks  faft,  and  the    greateft 
fceptic  finds,  that  he  muft  yield  to  it  in  his  pradice,  while  he 
wages  war  with  it  in  (peculation.. 

If  it  be  objeded.  to  this^  argument,  That  the  belief  of  our 
adling  freely  cannot  be  implied  in  tlje  operations  we  have  men- 
tioned, becaufe  thofe  operations  are  performed  by  them  who  be- 
lieve, that  we  are,  in  all  our  adions,  governed  by  neceflity. 
The  anfwer  to  this  objedion  is,  That  mfen  in  their  pradlice  may 
be  governed  by  a- belief  which  in  fpeculation  they  rejed:. 

However  firange  and  unaecountable  this  may  appear,  there 
are  many  well  known  inftaoces  of  it. 

* 

1  knew  a  man  who  was  as  much  convinced  as  any  man  of  the 
folly  of  the  popular  belief  of  apparitions  in  the  dark,  yet  he 
could  not  fleep  in  a  room  alone,  nor  go  alone  into  a  room  in 
the  dark.  Can  it  be  faid,  that  his  fear  did  not  imply,  a  beleif  of 
danger  ?  This  is  impofilble.  Yet  his  philofophy  convinced  him,, 
l^at  he  was  in  no  more  danger*  in.  the  dark  when  alone,,  than, 
with  company. 

r 

Here  an  unreafonable  belief,  whicH  was  merely  a  prejudice  of 
the  nurfery,  ftuck  (b  faft  as  to  govern  his  conduct,  in  oppofition 
to  his  ipeculative  belief  as  a  Philofopher  and  a  man  of  fenfe. 

There  are  few  perfons  who  can  look  down  from  the  battlement 
of  a  very  high  tower  without  fear,  while  their  reafon  convinces 
them  that  they  are  in  no  more  danger  than  when  flanding  upon 
tlie  ground  k 

There  have  been  perfons  who  profefiled  to  believe  that  there 

IS 
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CHAP,  vi>  is  no  diAiniSHon  between  virtue  and  vice,  yet  in  their  praAicc 
.they  refented  injuries,  and  efteemed  noble  and  virtuous  aiSions^ 

There  have  been  fceptics  who  profefled  to  difbelieve  their 
Tenfes,  and  every  human  faculty;  but  no  (ceptic  was  ever  known, 
who  did  not,  in  pradice,  pay  a  regard  to  his  fenfes  and  to  his 
other  faculties.  ^ 

There  are  fome  points  of  belief  to  aeceilary,  that,  without 
.  them,  a  man  would  not  be  the  being  which  God  made  hint 
Theie  may  be  oppofed  in  {peculation,  but  it  is  ImpofEble  to  root 
them  out.  In  a  fpeculative  hour  they  ieem  to  vaniih^  but  in 
pradice  they  refume  their  authority.  This  feems  to  be  the  cafe 
of  thofe  who  hold  the  dodtrine  of  neceiHty,  and  yet  %€t  as  if 
they  were  free. 

This  natural  convi(flion  of  fbme  degree  of  power  in  ourCHves 
and  in  other  men,  rei|>e(^  voluntary  adions  only.  JFor  as  all 
our  power  is  direded  by  our  will,  we  can  form  no  ccoceptiaaL  of 
power,  properly  £o  called,  that  is  not  noder  the  dirediou  of 
will.  And  therefore  our  exertions,  our  deliberatioas^  our  pur- 
pofes,  our  promifes,  are  only  m  things  t^at  depend  upon  our 
will.  Our  advices,  exhortations  and  comdaands,  are  only  in 
things  that  depend  upon  the  will  of  thofe  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
drefled.  We  impute  no  guik  to  ourielves,  nor  to  otben,  in 
things  where  the  will  is  not  concerned. 

But  it  defeiTes  our  notice,  that  we  do  not  conceive  every 
thing,  without  exception,  to  be  in  a  man^s  power  which  depends 
upon  his  will.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  this  gefneral  rule* 
Th^  moft  obvious  of  the&  I  fliall  mention,  becaufe  they  both 
ferve  to  illuftrate  the  rule,  and  are  of  importance  in  the  que- 
ftion  concerning  the  liberty  of  man. 

In  the  rage  of  madnefs,  men  are  abfolutely  deprived  of  the 

4 
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fwwer  of  fHf-govemment,     They  adk  roluntarily,  but  their  ijvill  CHAP.  VL 
IS  driven  as  by  a  tempefl:^  which,  in  lucid  interval«^  they  refolrc 
to  oppofe  witli  all  their  might,  but  are  overcome  when  the  fit  of 
madnefs  returns. 

Idiots  are  like  men  walking  in  the  dark,  who  cannot  be  laid 
to  have  the  power  of  chufing  dieir  way,,  becaufe  they  cannot 
diftinguifli  the  good  road  from  the  bad«  Having  no  light  in 
their  underflanding,  they  mud  either  fit  ftill,  or  be  carried  on 
by  fbme  blind  impulfe.. 

Between  the  darknefe  of  infency,.  which  is  equal  to  that  of 
idio£s,   and  the  maturity  of  reafcn^  there  is  a  long  twilight,, 
whieh,  by  inienfibie  ^egrees,  advances  to  the  perfect  day.. 

In  this  period  of  life,  man  has.  but  little  of  the  power'  of  lelf- 
goverfkfoent.  Hit  a&ion^,  by  nature,  as.  wdEl  as  by  the  laws  of: 
Society,  are  in  the  power  of  odievs  ooore  daan  in  his^own.  Hit 
fblly  aad  indiscretion,  hiar  levity  and  incoi^fiancy,  are  confidered 
as  the  fault  of  yeudi,.  rather  tham  of  the  man..  We  confider 
him  as  half  a  man  and  half  a^  child,  and  exped  that  each  by 
turns  fhouM  play  its  part.  He  would  be  thought  a  fcvere  and 
uneqattable  cenibr  of  manners^  who  reqniiatd  the.  fame  ct>ol  de« 
liberatien^  the  fame  fteady  condud,  and  the  fame  mailery  over, 
himlelfin  a  boy  of  tfaixtee%,as  in  a  man  of  thirty. 

It  is  an  old  adage.  That  violent  anger  is  a  ftort  fit  oFmadnefs; 
If  this  be  literally  true  in  any  cafe,  a  man,  in  fuch  a  fit  of  paf- 
fion,  cannot  be  iaid  to  have  the  commaiid  of  himrelf4  If  real 
Biadneift  cottld  be  proved,^  it  rnisfl  have  the  efie6)i  of  madneia 
while  it  lafts,  whether  it  be  fickr  an  fattir-cu:  foErlfi&.  But  the 
madnefs  of  a  fhort  fit  of  pafllon,  if  it  be  iseally  madneft^  is  rnca^ 
pable  of  proof ;.  and  therefore  is  not  admitted  in  human  tribu- 
nals as  an  exculpation.  And,  I  believe,  there  is  no  cafe  where 
a.maa.can  fatisfy  his  own  mind  that  his  paiffion,  both  in  its  be- 
ginning 
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CHAP.  VI.  ginning  and  in  its  progrcfs,  was  irrefiftible.     The  Searcher  of 

hearts  alone  knows  infallibly  what  allowance  is  due  in  cafes  of 
this  kind. 

But  a  violent  paflion,  though  it  may  not  he  Irrefiftible,  is  dif- 
ficult to  he  refifted :  And  a  man,  furely,  has  not  the  fame  power 
over  himfelf  in  pafHon,  as  when  he  is  cool.  On  this  account  it  is 
allowed  by  all  men  to  alleviate,  when  it  cannot  exculpate  ;  and 
has  its  weight  in  criminal  courts,  as  well  as  in  private  judg- 
ment. 

It  ought  likewife  to  be  obferved,  That  he  who  has  accuftomed 
himfelf  to  reftrain  his  pafHons,  enlarges  by  habit  his  power  over 
them,  and  confequently  X)ver  himfelf.  W^ien  we  coofider  that 
a  Canadian  favage  can  acquire  the  power  of  defying  death,  in  its 
moft  dreadful  forms,  and  of  braving  the  moft  exquifite  t<irment 
for  many  long  hours,  without  lofing  the  command  of  himfelf; 
we  may  learn  from  this,  that^in  the  ccHiftitution  of  human  na- 
ture, there  is  ample  (cope  for  the  enlargement  of  that  power  of 
felf-command,  without  which  there  can  be  no  virtue  nor  magna- 
nimity^ 

There  are  caies,  however,  in  which  a  man's  voluntary  aAions 
are  thought  to  be  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  his  power,  on  account 
of  the  violence  of  the  motive  that  impels  him.  The  magnani- 
mity of  a  hero,  or  of  a  martyr,  is  not  exped;ed  in  every  man, 
and  on  all  occaiions. 

If  a  man  trufted,  by  the  government,  with  a  fecret,  which  it  is 
high  treafon  to  difclofe,  be  prevailed  upon  by  a  bribe,  we  have 
no  mercy  for  him,  and  hardly  allow  the  greateft  bribe  to  be  any 
alleviation  of  his  crime. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  fecret  be  extorted  by  the  rack^ 

or  by  the  dread  of  prefent  death,  we  pity  him  more  than  we 

^.  Uame 
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i^Iaine^him^  and  would  think  it  (evere  aad  unequitable  tocon*  chap.  vi. 

idemn  him  as  a  traitor. 

•    » 

What  is  tlie  reafon  that  all  men  agree  In  condemning  this 
man,  as  a  trajtor  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  in  the  laft,  either  excul- 
pate  « him,  or  think  his  fault  greatly  alleviated  ?  If  he  adted 
lieceffarily  in  both  cafes,  compelled  by  an  irrefiftible  motive^ 
I  can  fee  no  reafbn  why  we.  ihould  not  pafs  .the  fame  judgment 
on  both,  ,  .   .^     ,        .;•.•.;. 


<  '  I    I  • .        I  i  i 


But  the  reafon  of  thefe  different  judgments  is  evidently  this^ 
That  the  love  of  money,  and  of  what  is  called  a  man's  intereft, 
is  a^  cool  motive^  which  leaves  to  a  man  the  ent-ire  power  over 

himfelf:  Biit  the\tQrnient  of  .the  rack,  -or  the  drpad  of  prefent 
death,  are  fo.  violent  ,n^otiye«,  that.men,  who  have  not  uncomr 
mpn  ftrength  of  mindi  are  not  majfters  of  themfelves  in  fljch  a 
iituation,:  and  therefore  what  they  do  is  not  imputed^  or  is  thought 

leis  cnnunaL 

•  "  *  *  t      '        »    I  • 

If  a  man  relifl:  fiicn  motives,  we  ac^ire.  hi^,  fortiiude,  and 
think  his  condud  faeroical  rather  tnan  human.  If  he  yields, 
we  impute  it  to  hunian  frailtyja^d  think  him  rather,  to  be  pitied 
than  feverely  cenfured.   , :  ,    , 

r         »  ....  .      _  J 

•       •  •  ^  t  .  »  r  •      .  •   •■      ^  ^     ,  •      •  ••..ff  ».♦  .> 

..  Inyeterate  habia  aii^e  acknowledged  to  diminim  very  coniGder- 
ably  ^he  power  a  maw  has  over  himfelf.  .  Although  we  may 
think  him  highly  blameable  in  acquiring  them,  yet,  when  they 
are  confirmed  to  a  certain  degree,  we  confiderhim  as  no  longer 
mailer  of  himfelf,  and  hardly  reclaimable  without  a  miracle. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  the  power  which  we  are  led,  by  common 
fenfe,  to  alcribe  to  man,  refpeds  his  voluntary  actions  only,  and 
that  it  has  various  limitations  even  with  regard  to  them.  Some 
actions  that  depend  upon  our  will  are  eafy,  others  very  difficult, 
and  fome,  perhaps,  beyond  our  power.     In  different  men,  the 

S  f  power 
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CHAP.  VL  power  of  felf-gavemment  is  different,  and  in  the  fame  man  ae 

diilerent  times.     It  may  be  diminifhed,  or  pediaps  loft,  by  bad 
habits  ;  it  may  be  greatly  increafed  by  good  habits* 

ITiefe  are  fafts  attefted  by  experience^  and  fiipported  by  the 
common  judgment  of  mankind.  Upon  the  iyftem  of  liberty, 
they  arc  perfeiJMy  intelligible  j  but,  I  think,  irreconciieable  to 
that  of  neceffity  5  for,  How  can  there  be  an  eafy  and  a  diffi- 
cult in  actions  equally  fubjed  to  neceflity  ?  or,  How  cin  power 
be  greater  or  lefs,  increafed  or  diminifhed^  in  thofe  who  have 
no  power? 

This  natural  convidion  of  our  adling  freely,  whfch  is  ackiM)W-* 
ledgcd  by  many  who  hcAd'  the  dodritre  of ' neci^ffijy,  oiight  to 
thr6w  the  whole  bujrdten  of  prodf  upon  th^t  fide  .-For,  I?y  diis^ 
the  fide  of  liberty*  has  what  lawyers  calt  a  jus  (ffiajifumy  or  a 
right  of  ancient  poiOeflion,  which  ought  to  ft  and  good  tilt  it  be 
overturned.  If  it  cannot  be  proved  that  we  always  a<9t  from 
neceflity, .  there  is  no  need  of  arguments  on  the  other  fide  to 
convince  us  that  we  dre  fre6  iagients. 

To  ffluftrate  this  by  a  limilar  cafe ;  If  a  Phifofopiiei' tPbald 
perfuade  me,  that  my  fellow-men  with  whom  I  cdiiverfc,  are 
not  thinking  intellig^ent  b|eings^  but  mere|  machines,  though  I 
might  be  at  a  \o(i  to  fitid  atgamerifs  againtf  tfrrs  fVratfge  opinion, 
I  fhoutd  think  it  reafonable  Co  hold*  tlfe  befief  which  tiature 
gave  me  before  I  was  capable  of  weighing  evidetiee;  until  con- 
vincing proof  is  brought  ?igaioft  It. 


CHAP. 
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,.'  r 
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Second  Argument. 


THAT  therfe  is  a  real  and  eflchtial  diftiiidrioh  between  right 
'and  trrotig  condtid,  t*tweeii  juft  and  v^^  the 

m6ft ' •fieiifeft  Taoral  Tc'Clitaae  is  to  be  afcrib6d  tothe  Deity; 
£hat  ihan  1$  a  -mora!  and  ^txountable  being,  capable  of  iicSting 
right  stnd* wrong,  tmd  anfWcrabie  for  his  condu^  to  him  who 
made  liim,  anfl  affi^ned  ?rim  a  part  to  aft  upon  the  ftage  of  life  ; 
are  principles  ^foiftaimed  ^b^  ^very  matins  tbiifcience  }  principles 
npon  *^hich  the  fyftems^  of  morality  and  natural  religion,  as  wdl 
as  the  fyftem  of  rcvdatTon,  are  grounded,  and  which  have  been 
generally  acknowledged  by  thofe  who  hold  conU'ary  opinions  on 
the  febjetft^  of ^  faiitnati  fibertyJ'  1  ihall  tiierefore  here  t^ke  them 
forgrknti^ai 


!f**'*  ■'%  »i         • 


.•  < . 


I      •> 


Thefe  principles  aflferd  ati  ohvious,  and,  I  think,  an  ibvinclble 
argiiiiietit,  that  hiaii  \i  endowed  'with  moral  liberty. 


'Twt>  things  >te  hft^lied  iH  iftitf  notion  of  a  moral  and  accoixnt- 
ablc  being ;  undcrftandihg  and  active  power. , 

Fir/If  He  muft  underftand  the  law  to  which  he  is  bound,  and 
tirs  obligation  to  obey;  it.  Moral  obedience '  muft  be  voluntary, 
and'tnuft  regard  the  authority  of  the  law.  I  may  command  my 
horfe  to  eat  when  he  hungers,  and  drink  when  he  thirfts.  He 
does  fo;  but  his  doing  it  is  no  moral  obedience.  He  does 
not  underftand  my  command,  and  therefore, can  have  no  will 
to  <ibey  it.  He  has  not j  the  conception  of  moral  obligation^ 
and  therefore  cannot  adk  from  the  convidlion  of  it.  In  eating 
and  drinking  he  is  moved  by  his  own  appetite  only,  and  not  by 
my  authority. 

S  f  2  Brute- 
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CHAP,  VIL      Brute-animals  are  incapable  of  moral  obligation,  becaufe  thcjr 

have  not  that  degree  of  underftanding  which  it  implies.  They 
have  not  the  conception  of  a  rule  of  condudt,  and  of  obligation  to 
obey  it,  and  therefore,  though  they  may  be  noxious^  they  can- 
not be  criminaL 

Man^  by  his  rational  nature,' is  capable  both,  of  underftanding 
the  law  that  is  prefcribed  to  hixxi»  and  of  perceiviipg  its  qbliga* 
tion.  '  He  knows  what  it^  is  to  be  juft  and  honeiS:,  to  injury  na 
man,  and  to  obey  his  Maken.  From  his.  conilitutlon,  he  has  aa 
immediate  convidlion  of  his  obligation  to  thefe  thiug^.  He  has 
the  approbation  of,  his  confcijcace  v^hen ;  he^  axfts  ^)y  thefc^  Tijles ; 
and  :he^^  coafcious  bjf  ^^^ik  and  demerit  whea  h^  cranfgreflei 
theiii«  And,  without  this  knowledge  of  his  duty  and  his  obliga-^ 
tion.  he  would  n,ot  be  a  moral  and  accountable  beipg.       r   . 


accountable  being,  is  power  to  do  what  he  is  account^t^lf^^pi*^.- 

That  no  man  cai)  be  under  a  moral  oblig9tio]>  to  4o  what  it  is- 
impofEble  for  l^im  to  do,  or  t<3!  fp^bcaa-  ^b?t i;  ^s.iJmpQ|^^^ 
him  to  forbear,  is  an  axiom  as  felf-evident  as  any  in  matbema^^ 
tics.  It  cannot  be  coQtradided,  without,  oyqrtuiiung-  9II. notion^ 
of  moral  obligation^  nor  can. there  be  an^'exceptLon  .to^  ijt,  wl^ea 
it  is  rightly  underilood. 

iJl  ,  '  •       K  .     I     i  *    '    .         ,         I    *  f    1    s         I     I  J  I    i   »   i         » 


Some  moralifts  have  naentioned  what ,  they  conceive  tQ,be  an 
elception  to  this  m^xim.  The  excjqptioa  is  tl>is*  When  a  pan, 
by  his  own  fault,  has  difabled  Wmfqlf  from,  dQiqg,hi3;  duty,  hifr 
bbligation,  they,  lay,  remains,.,  though  he  is  now  ^unable  to  dif- 
charge  it.  Thus^  if  a  rnan  by  furaptiious^  living  has. ,  [^pei^Qtme 
bankrupt,  his  inability  to  p^y  hi?*  debt  doe^  not  take  awfix  W* 
obligation.  .   .  , 

*     •       •      • 

,      .  To 


^  J      • 
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'  To  judge  whether,  in  this  and  fimilar  cafes,  there  be  any  ex-  CHAP.vu. 
ceptton  to  the  axiom  above  meptioned^  they  mud  be  dated  ac« 
curately* 

No  doubt  a  man  is  highly  criminal  in  living  above  his  for- 
tune, and  his  crime  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  circumilance 
of  his  being  thereby  unable  to  pay  his  juft  debt.  Let  us  (up- 
pofe,  therefore,  that  he  is  punrfiied  for  this  crime  as  much  as  it 
deferves  ;  that  his  goods  are  fairly  diftributed  among  his  credi- 
tors, and  that  one  half  remains  unpaid :  Let  us  fuppofe  alfo, 
that  he  adds  no  new  crime  to  what  is  paft,  that  he  becomes  a 
iaew  man,  and  not  only  fupports  himfelf  by  honefl  induftry, 
but  does  all  in'  his  powef  to  pay  what  he  fiill  owes.. 

»  .     t 

I  would  now  a&.  Is  he  further  punifhabfe,  and  really  guilty 
for  not  paying  more  than  he  is  able  ?  Let  every  man  confult 
his  confcience,  and  fay  whether  he  can  blame  this  man  for  not 
doing  more  than  he  is  able  to  do.  His  guilt  before  his  bank- 
niptcy  ie  out  of  the  queilion,.  a&  be  has. received  the  punifliment 
,  due  for  it.  But  that  his  iubfequcht  conduct  is  unblameable, 
every* roan  muft  allow.;  and  that,  in  bis  prefent  ftate,  he  is  acr 
countable  for  no  more. than  he  is  able  to  do.  His  obligation  is 
not  cancelled^  it  returns  with  his  ability^  and  can  go  no  isxx-- 
then.  > 

*  • 

Suppdfe.  a  failor,  employed  m  tbe  navy  of  his  country,  and 
longing  for  the  e^e  of  a  pdblic  hofpital  as  an  invalid,  to  cut  off 
bis  fingers,  io^  as  toidifable  him  from  doing  the  duty  of  a  fail- 
or  J  he  is  -guilty  of  a  great  crime  j  but,  after  he  has  been  pu- 
;niflied  adCoidi|ng  to  the  demerit  of  his  crime,  will  his  captain  in- 
fift'  that  ^eihall  ilill  do  the  duty  of  a  ikHor  ?  Will  he  command 
him  to  go  aloft  when  it  is  im^flible  fOr  him  to  do  it,  and  pu- 
nifh  him  as  guilty  of  difobedience  ?  Surely  if  there  be  any  fucfa 
thing  as  jjuftice  and  injuflice,  this  would  be  unjuft  and  wanton 
cruelty.. 

Suppofe 
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CHAP^viL  Strppofe  a  ferr ant,  through  negligence  aod  iaatteacioni  mis- 
takes the  orders  given  htm  hy  his  mailer^  Bad,  &ovst  this  mi* 
ilake,  does  what  he  was  ordered  not  to  do.  It  is  commonly 
faid  that  culpable  ignorance  does  not  excufe  a  fault :  This  de- 
ctfion  is  inaccurate,  becaufe  it  does  hot  ihew  where  dbe  &ult 
iie^ :  The  fault  was  .folely  in  diat  &na(teiHi^H,  pa:  negUgeacej 
which  was  the  occafion  of  hi^  miftalbe:  TIm^  was  no  fubib* 
quent  fauiu 

This  becomes  evident,  when  we  vary  the  cafe  fb  &r  as  to  fiip- 
pofe,  that  he  was  unavoidably  led  into  the  Aitftake  without  any 
fault  OQ  his  part.  His  miftake  is  no^  inviodble,  and^  in  the 
opinion  of  all  raoralifts,  takes  away  all  blamci^  yet  thl^  aew 
cafe  fuppofes  no  change,  but  in  the  caufe  of  his  miftake.  His 
fubfequeat  coodutS  was  the  fame  in  both  cafes*  Tk^  fault 
therefore  lay  folely  in  tfaoe  negligence  and  inatftentMMi  which  was 
the  caufe  of  his  miilake« 

t      •  •  • 

The  aKiom,  Himt  ioviacibk  ignorance  takes  away  all  blame, 
is  only  a  patticular  cafe  of  the  general  axiom,  Hiat  there  can 
ht  no  tnoral  (litigation  to  what  is  impoffible ;  the  fyfm^t  k 
grounded  upon  the  latter^  and  can  have  no  other  foundaidoB* 

I  (hall  put  only  one  cafe  more.  Suppofe  that  a  man^  by  ex- 
cefs  and  intemperance,  has  entirely  deftroyed  his  rational  fa- 
culties, fo  as  to  have  become  perfedly  mad  or  idioticai .;  :fiippofe 
him  forewame'd  of  his  dang^r^  and  that,  thoo^  he  fere&w  that 
this  mud  be  the  confequence,  he  wmt  on  ftiH  ia  his  crimiAal 
indulgence^  A  greater  ctime  can  hardly  be  Aippofed^  or  moie 
defervingof  fevtere  puniihmem?  Snppofe  htra  .puniihed  as  he 
deferves ;  will  it  be  faid,  that  the  dtKty  <Q[f  a  man  is  incutnbent 
upon  him  now,  wtien^he  has  not  the  faculties  of  a  man,  or  that 
he  incurs  new  guilt  when  he  is  not  a  moral  agent  ?  Sttrdy  we 
may  as  well  fappofe  a  plant,  or  a  clod  of  earth,  »>  be  a  fiabjeft 
.of  moral  duty. 

The 


SECOND      ARGUMENT. 

The  dtecifions  I  havn  givm  of  theSk  caies^  an  groumled  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  montls^  the  moft  tmnoediate  dic- 
tates of  c€9)feience.  If  thefe  pnnciplei  are  giveQ  up^  all  mo-- 
ra)  FeaJoning  is  at  an  end,  and  no  dlflindiacrtL  is  left  between 
what  is  juft  and  what  is  unjufl.  And. it  u  eviilent^  that  none  of 
thefe  cafes  fumiihes  any  exception  to  the  axiom  above  mention- 
ed. No  moral  obligation  can  be  confident  with  in^kpoffibiUty 
m  the  perforraancer 

• 

•  Active  power,  tberefofe,  is  necefiarily^^impilYed  in  thoe  rery  nd- 
fion:  of  a  moraF  ac€«)untab)&  bekig*  And  if  man  be  fttch  a  be* 
mg,  he  muft  have  a  degree  oT  adive  power  propof  tkmed  to  the 
account  he  is  to^  make.  He  may  hav^  ^  modd  of  perfection 
fet  before  htm  which  he  is  unable  to-  reach ;  but,  if  he  does  to 
the  utmofl  of  his  power,  this  is  all  he  can  be  anfwerable  for.. 
To  raenr  gntlty  by  not  gtiMng  bcyimd  hisipower^is  ta^fioffiUe«  : 

'  Wh^t  wias  &id^  in  tilt  firft  argtnaent^  of  tbe  UraUatlan  of 
wtfpoytret^  adds  muc^  ftreogth;  caithe  preient  ar^Moeiifi.  A 
tnM^$  power,  k  was  4»l]tfe9V€dv  ^excsads'  "onkf  ttar.fah  mdtmtary  acr 
tions,' and  ha^  rb^y  JimteaCkttiS'^.eireof  wai&  reif^A  to^ 
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His  accountablenefs  has  the  fame  extent  and  the  fame  limita* 


tions. 


In  the  rage  of  madnefs  he  has  no  power  over  himfelf,  neither 
is  he  accountable,  or  capable  of  moral  obligation.  In  ripe  age, 
man  is  accountable  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  non-age,  becaufe 
his  power  over  himfelf  is  greater^  Violent  paflions,  and  violent 
motives  alleviate  what  is  done  through  their  influence,  in  the 
lame  proportion  as  they  diminiih  the  power  of  refiflance. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  perfed  correfpondence  between  power, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  moral  obligation  and  accountablenefs,  on 
the  other.    They  not  only  correfpond  in  general,  as  they  refped 

voluntary 
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CHAP.vn.  voluntary  adtioas  only,  but  every  limitation  of  the  fir  ft  produces 

a  correfponding  limitation  of  the  two  laft«  This,  indeed, 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that  maxim  of  common  ienfe, 
confirmed  by  Divine  authority.  That  to  whom  much  is  given,  of 
him  much  will  be  required. 

The  fum  of  this  argument  is.  That  a  certain  degree  of  ac- 
tive power  is  the  talent  which  God  hath  given  to  every  rational 
accountable  creature,  and  of  which  he  will  require  an  account. 
If  man  had  no  power,  be  would  have  nothing  to  account  for* 
All  wife  and  all  fooliih  condud^  all  virtue  and  vice^  confift  in 
the  right  ufe  or  in  the  abufe  of  that  power  which  God  hath 
given  us.  If  man  had  no  power^  he  could  neither  be  wife  nor 
foolifli,  virtuous,  nor  vicious.   *  .         '       .  • 

If  we  adopt  the>fyftem  of  neceflity,  the  ^erms  fiioral  cbUgatm 
and  accountahlenefs^  praife  and  blame ^  merit  and  demerit j  jufiice  and 
injufiice^  reward  and  punijbment,  wifdtm  and  filly ^  virtue  and  we^ 
ought  to  be  difiifed^  or  to  have  new  meanings  given  to  then^ 
when  they  are  iifed  in  religion^  rip  morals,  or  in  civil  govern- 
ment $  for  upon  that  fyftem,  there  cati  be  no  fuch  things  as  they 
have  been  always  ufed  to  fignify. 


C  HAT. 


;       * 


THIRD      ARGUMENT. 


CHAP.        VIII. 

I'bird  Argument* 

« 

THAT  man  has  power  over  his  own  adions  and  volitions 
appears^  becaufe  he  is  capable  of  carrying  on^  wiiely  and 
prudently^  a  (yftem  of  conduiS:,  which  he  has  before  conceived 
in  his  mind,  and  refblved  to  profecute. 

I  take.it  for  granted,  that,  among  the  various  charaders  of 
men,  there  have  been  fome^  'who,  after  they  came  to  years  of 
underftanding,  deliberately  laid  down  a  plan  of  icondud,  which 
they  refolyed  to  purfue  through  life ;.  and  that  of  thefe,  fome 
baye./Oleadily.purfued  the  end  they  had  in*  view,  by  the  proper 
means.  ,- 

It  is  of  no  confequence  in  this  argument,  whether  one  has 
made  the  beft  choice  of  his  main  end  or  not  \  whether  his  end 
be  riches,  or  power,  or  fame,  or  the  approbation  of  his  Maker. 
I  fupppie  only,  that  be  has  prudently  and  fteadily  purfued  it  \ 
that,  in  a  long  courfe  of  deliberate  adions,  he  has  taken  the 
means  that  appeared  moil  conducive  to  his  end,  and  avoided 
whatever  might  crofs  it. 

That  fuch  condud  in  a  man  demonftrates  a  certain  degree  of 
wifdom  and  underftanding,  no  ^man  ever  doubted  j  and,  I  fay,  it 
demonftrates,  with  equal  force,  a  certain  degree  of  power  over 
his  voluntary  determinations. 

This  will  appear  evident,  if  we  confider,  that  underftanding 
without  power  may  projed,  but  can  execute  nothing.  A  regular 
plan  of  condud,  as  it  cannot  be  contrived  without  underftand- 
ing, fo  it  cannot  be  carried  into  execution  without  power  ;  aqd, 

T  t  therefore. 
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CHAP.vra.  therefore,  the  execution,  as  an  effedl,  demonftrates,  with  equal 

force,  both  power  and  underftanding  in  the  caufe.  Every  indi- 
cation of  wiftlom,  taken  from  the  ^fFed^,  is  equally  an  indication 
of  power  to  execute  what  wifdom  planned.  And,  if  we  have 
any  evidence,  that  the  wiftlom  which  formed  the  plan  is  in  the 
man,  we  have  the  very  fame  evidence,  that  the  power  which  ex* 
ecutcd  it  is  in  hitn  alfo. 

In  this  argument,  we  reafon  from  the  fame  pnntFpIes,  as  vat 
demonftrating  the  being  and  perfeflions  of  the  Firft  Caufe  of  all 
things. 

l\tt  tSk6i%  weobfervfe  In  the  courfe  of  nawf*  require  a  eaufe^ 
Effeds  wifely  adapted  to  an  etid,  Require  a  wife  caufe.  E^rf 
indication  of  the  wifdom  6f  the  Creator  is  equally  an  indication 
of  his  po^^r.  HfS  wifdom  appears  only  in  the  works  dotte  by 
his  power  \  for  wifdom  without  power  may  fpeculate^  Iwc  i^ 
cannot  a<% ;  it  may  plan,  but  it  cannot  execute  its  plans. 

The  fame  reafbning  we  apply  to  the  works  of  hicii*  In  ^ 
flately  palace  we  fee  the  wifdom  of  the  architeA^  Hi^  wifik>m 
contrived  it,  and  wi^om  could  do  no  more^  The  eifecutioo  re^ 
quired,  both  a  diftintft  conception  of  the  plan,  and  power  ta 
operate  according  to  that  plan* 

Let  us  apply  thefe  principles  to  the  fuppofition  we  have  made; 
That  a  man,  in  a  long  cottrfe  of  conduct,  has  determined  and 
a£ted  prudently  in  the  profecution  of  a  certain  end.  If  the 
man  had  both  the  wifdom  to  plan  this  courfe  of  condtl^k,  and 
that  power  over  his  own  adions  that  was  neceflary  to  carry  it 
into  execution,  he  is  a  free  agent,  and  ufed  his  liberty,  in  this 
inflance,  with  underftanding. 

But  if  all  his  particular  determinations,  which  concurred  fn 
thft  execution  of  this  plan  were  produced,  not  by  iiimfelf,  but 

by 
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hf  (feme  eaufe  ading  neceflarily  upon  him,  then  tlH^re  is  no  evi-' 
dence  left  that  he  contrived  this  plan,  or  that  he  ever  fpent  a 
thought  about  it. 

Thecauie  that  directed  alltheie  determinations  fo  wifely^  what- 
cfrer  it  was,  muft  be  a  wife  and'intelligesit  caufe;  h  muft  have 
underflood  the  plan,  and  have  intended  the  ^x^^cmtioti  bf  it. 


If  it  be  iaid,  that  all  rfais  cbarfe  ^f  determinations  was  pro- 
duced by  motives^  motives  furely  have  not  und^^ftariding  to 
conceive  a  plan,  and  intend  its  execution.  We  muft  therefore 
go  back  beyond  motiires  to  fotne  hitelligent  being:  who  had  the 
power  of  •arranging  tkoft  motives,  and  apfdying  them,  iq  their 
proper  order  and  feafon^  ib  m  to  bring  about  the  end«  * 

This  intelligent  being  muft  have  uikki^ftood  the  plan^  and  in- 
tended to  execute  it.  If  this  be  fo.  as  the  man  had  no  hand  in 
the  execution^  we  hjo^e  not  any  evidence  left,  that  be  had  any 
Inund  in  the  cootrivance,  or  even  that  he  is  a  (thinking  being. 

If  we  can  believe,  that:  an  extenliviBieties  of  means  may  con^ 
fpire  to  promote  an  end  without  a  caufe  that  intended  the  end, 
and  had  powder  to  drnle  afud  apply  thofe  means  for  the  purpofe, 
we  may  as  well  believe,  that  this  world  was  made  by  aibrtui* 
tons  concourfe  of  atoms,  without  an  intelligent  and  powerful 
caufe. 

If  a  lucky  coacourie  of  motives  could  produce  the  conduA  of 
an  AlexAkber  or  a  Juliub  Cjbsar,  no  reafbn  can  be  given 
why  a  lucky  concourfe  of  atoms  might  not  produce  the  plane* 
f ary  fyftem. 

If,  therefore,  wife  conduA  in  a  man  demonftrates  that  he  has 
fome  degree  of  wifilom,  it  demonftrates,  with  equal  force  and 

T  t  a  evidence^ 
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CHARViiL  evidence,  that  he  has  fome  degree  of  power  over  his  owa  deter- 
minations. 

All  the  reafon  we  can  ailign  for  believing  that  our  fellow-men 
think  and  reafon,  is  grounded  upon  their  adions  and  fpeeches. 
If  they  are  •not  the  caufe  of  thefe,  there,  is  no  reafon  left  to 
conclude  that  they  think  and  reafon. 

Des  Cartes  thought  that  the  human  body  is  merely  a  me- 
chanical engine,  and  that  all  its  motions  and  adions  are  pro- 
duced by  mechanifm*.  If  fuch  a  machine  could  be  made  to 
fpeakand  to  ad  rationally,  wt  might  indeed  conclude  with  icer* 
tainty,  that  the  maker  of  it  had  both  reafon  and  adive  power ; 
but  if  we  once  knew,  that  all  the  motions  of  the  machine  were 
purely  mechanical,  we  ihould  have  no  reafon  to  conclude  that 
the  man  had  reafon  or  thought. 


•  I 


The  conclufion  of  this  argument  is.  That,  if  the  adions  and 
fpeeches  of  other  men  give  us  fufEcient  evidence  that  they  are 
reafonable  beings,  they  give  us  the  fame  evidence,  and  the  lame 
degree  of  evidence,  that  they  are.  free  agents. 

There  is  another  conclufion  that  may  be  drawn  from  this  rea- 
foning,  which  it  is  proper  to  mention. 


<  • 


Suppofe  a  fatalift,  rather  than  give  up  the  fcheme  of  necejEty, 
Ihould  acknowledge  that  he  has  no  evidence  that  there  is 
thought  and  xeafon  in  any  t)f  his  feUow^men,.and  that  they  may 
be  mechanical  engines  for  all  that  he  knows;  be  will  be  forced 
to  acknowledge^  that  there  muft  be  adive  power,  as  well  as  un*- 
derftanding,  in  the  maker  of  thofe  engines,  and  that,  the  firft 
caufe  is  a  free  agent.  We  have  the  fame  reafon  to  believe  this, 
as  to  believe  his  exiftence  and  bis  wildom.^  And,  if  the  Deity 
ads  freely,  every  argument  brought  to  prove  that  freedom  of 
adion  is  impoffible,  muft  fall  to  the  ground. 

The 
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The  Firft  Gaufc  gives  us  evidence  of  his  power  by  every  ef-  CHARVIIL 
fed  that  gives  us  evidence  of  his  wifdom.  And,  if  he  is  pleafed 
to  communicate  to  the  work  of  his  hands  fome  degree  of  his 
wifdom,  no  reafon  can  be  afligned  why  he  may  not  communi- 
cate fome  degree  of  his  power,  as  the  talent  w^ich  wifdom  is  to 
employ. 

That  the  firft  motion,  or  the  firft  efi%£t,  whatever  it  be,  can- 
not be  produced  aecefiarily^  and,  confequently,  that  the  Firft 
Caufe  muft  be  a  free  agent,  has  been  demonftrated  fo  clearly  and 
unanfwerably  by  Dr  Clakkb,  both  in  his  Demonftration  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  .and  in  the  end  of  his  Remarks 
on  CoLLiK^s  Philofophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty, 
that  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  he  has  (aid ;  nor  have  I  found 
any  objedion  m^de  to  his  r^afbning,  by  any  of  the  defenders  of 
neceffity. 


CHAP.         IX. 


Of  Arguments  for  Nuejfity, 


s 


O  M  E  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  oft&red  for  necef- 
fity  were  already  confidered  in  this  eilay. 


It  has  been  faid.  That  human  liberty  reipeds  only  the  anions 
that  are  fubfequent  to  volition ;  and  that  power  over  the  deter*- 
minations  of  the  will  is  inconceivable,  and  involves  a  contra- 
didion.     This  argument  was  confidered  in  the  firft  chapter. 

It  has  been  faid.  That  liberty  is  inconfiftent  with  the  influence 
of  motives,  that  it  ^  would  make  human  adions  capricious,  and 
man  ungovernable  by  God  or  man.  "Phefe-  arguments  were 
confidered  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters. 

I 
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CHAP.  IX.      I  ani  now  to  make  fpine  remarks  upon  other  ai^^oments  tliat 

have  been  urged  in  this  caufe.  They  may,  I  think,  be  reduced 
to  three  clafles.  They  ar<  intended  to  prore,  either  that  liberty 
of  determination  is  impoflible,  or  that  it  would  be  hurtful,  or 
that,  in  fa<ft,  m%ij  has  no  fuch  libprty. 

To  prove  that  liberty  of  determination  is  impoflible,  it  has 
been  faid,  That  there  mull  be  a  fufficicnt  reaiba  for  every  thing. 
For  every  exiftence^for  every  event,  fw  every  truth,  there  $imfi  be  a  Mi 

Jicietit  reqfon. 


The  famous  German  Philofopher  Lbibnitz  boafted  nkich  of 
having  firft  applied  this  prmciple  to  philofophy,  and -of  having, 
by  that  means,  changed  metaphyfics  from  being  a  play  of  un- 
meaning words,  to  be  a  rational  and  demonftrativc  fcience.  On 
this  account  it  deferves  to  be  coniidered. 

A  very  obvious  objeaion  to  this  principle  was.  That  two  or 
more  means  may  be  equally  fit  for  the  (ame  end  -,  an*  that,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  Aere  may  be  a  fufficient  reafon  for  taking  one  of 
the  number,  though  there  be  no  reafen  for  preferring  one  to 
another,  of  means  equally  fit. 

To  obviate  this  objedion  Leibnitz  maintained,  that  the  cafe 
fiappofed  could  not  happen  -,  or,  if  it  did,  that  none  of  the  means 
could  be  ufed,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  reafon  to  prefer  one  to  the 
reft.  Therefore  he  determined,  with  forae  of  the  fchoolmcn 
That  if  an  afs  could  be  placed  between  two  bundles  of  hay  or 
two  fields  of  grafs  equally  inviting,  the  poor  beaft  would  cer 
tainly  ftand  ftill  and  ftarve ;  but  the  cafe,  he  fays,  could  not 
happen  without  a  miracle. 

When  it  was  objeded  to  this  principle.  That  there  could  be 
no  reafon  but  the  will  of  God  why  the  material  world  was 
placed  m  one  part  of  unlimited '  ^ce  wther  than  another,  or 

created 
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efeated  at  on^  peine  of  unlimited*  durati6n.  rather  than  s^notheri    CHAR  IX; 

or  why  the  planets  fhbuld  move  from  weft  to  caft,  rather  than 

in  a  contrary  direfkion;   thefe  obje<^ions  Leibnitz  obviated 

by  maintaining,  That  there  is  no  fueh  thing  as  unoccupied  fpace 

or  duration  j  that  ipace  is  nothing  but  the  order  of  things  co- 

exifting,  and  duration  is  nothing  but  the  order  of  things  fucceA 

five  p  that  all  motion  is  relative,  fb  that  if  there  were  only  one 

body  in  the  univerfe,  it  would  be  immoveable  ;  that  it  is  incon- 

fiftent  with  the  perfection  of  the  Deity,  that  there  fhould  be  any 

part  of  {pace  unoccupied  by  body  j  and,  I  fuppofe,  he  under- 

ftood  the  fame  of  every  part  of  duration.     So  that,  according  to 

this  fyftem,  the  world,  like  its  Author,  muft  be  infinite,,  eternal, 

and  immoveable ;  or^  at  leaft,  as  great  in  extent  and  duratioiv 

afi  it  is  paffible  for  it  to  be.. 

When  it  was  objeded  to  the  principle  of  a  fafEcient  reafoir,. 
That  of  two  particles  of  matter  perfedly  fimilar,  there  can  be 
no  reaifbn  but  the  will  of  Goxr  for  placing  tku  here  and  that 
there  ;  this  obje<^ion  Leibnitz  obviated  by  maintaining.  That 
it  is  impoilible  that  there  can  be  two  particles  of  matter,  or 
any  two  things  perfedly  fimilar.  And^  this  feems  to  have  led 
him  to  another  of  his  grasud  principles,  which  he  calls.  The 
idcntUy  of  inJifccrmblet. 

When  the  principle  of  a  fufiicient  reafbn  had  produced  fo 
Bftany  furprifiag  difcoveries  in  philofbphy,  it '  is  no  wonder  that 
k  ihould  determine  the  long  difputed  queftion  about  human  li- 
berty. This  it  does  in  a  momenta  The  determination  q{  the 
will  is  an  event  for  which  there  muft  be  a  fufficient  reafon,  that 
is,  fomething  previous,  which  was  neceiTarily  followed  by  that 
determination,  and  cou^ld  not  be  followed  by  any  other  deter- 
mination ;  therefore  it  was  necei&ry.^ 

Thus  we  fee,  that  this  principle  of  the  neceffity  of  a  fufficient 
xeafbil  for  every  thing,  is  very  fruitful  of  confequences ;  and  by  its 

fruits 
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CHAP.  IX.  fruits  we  may  judge  of  it,     Thofe  who  vdU  adopt  it,  nraft  adopt 

all  the  confequences  that  hang  upon  it*  To  fix  them  all  be- 
yond difpute,  no  more  is  neceflary  l)ut  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
principle  on  which  they  depend, 

I  know  of  no  argument  offered  by  Leibnitz  in  proof  of  this 
principle,  but  the  authority  of  Archimedes,  who,  he  fays, 
makes  ufe  of  it  to  prove,  that  a  balance  loaded  with  equal 
weights  on  both  ends  will  continue  at  reft, 

* 

I  grant  it  to  be  good  realbning  with  regard  to  a  balance,  or 
with  regard  to  any  machine,  That,  when  there  is  no  external 
>cau(e  of  its  motion,  it  muft  remain  at  reft,  becaufe  the  ma- 
chine has  no  power  of  moving  itielf.  But  to  apply  this  reafon- 
ing  to  a  man,  is  to  take  for  granted  that  the  man  is  a  machine, 
which  is  the  very  point  in  queftion. 

Leibnitz,  and  his  followers,  would  have  us  to  take  this  prin- 
ciple of  the  neceffity  of  a  fufficient  reafbn  for  every  exiftence, 
for  every  event,  for  every  truth,  as  a  firft  principle,  without 
proof,  without  explanation  ;  though  it  be  evidently  a  vague  pro- 
pofition,  capable  of  various  meanings,  as  the  word  reafon  is.  It 
muft  have  difterent  meanings  when  applied  to  things  of  (b  dif- 
ferent nature  as  an  event  and  a  truth  \  and  it  may  have  diffe- 
rent pieanings  when  applied  to  the  fame  thing. '  We  cannot 
therefore  form  a  diftindt  judgment  of  it  in  the  grofs,  but  only 
by  taking  it  to  pieces,  and  applying  it  to  different  things,  in  a 
precife  and  diftind  meaning. 

It  can  have  no  connection  with  the  difpute  about  liberty,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  applied  to  the  determinations  of  the  will.  Let 
us  therefore  fuppofe  a  voluntary  adion  of  a  man;  and  that  the 
queftion  is  put,  Whether  was  there  a  fufEcient  reafon  for  this 
adion  or  not  ? 

The 
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The  natural   and  obvious  meaning  of  this  queftion  is,  Was  ^^^'^^^; 
there  a  motive  to  the  adion  fufficient  to  juftify  it  to  be  wife  and 
good,  or,  at  leaft,  innocent  ?  Surely,  in  this  fenfe,  there  is  not  a 
fufficient  reafon  for  every  human  adion,  becaufe  there  are  ma- 
ny that  are  foolifh,  unreafonable  and  unjuftifiable. 

If  the  meaning  of  the  queftion  be,  Was  there  a  caufe  of  the 
action  ?  Undoubtedly  there  was  :  Of  every  event  there  muft  be 
a  caufe,  that  had  power  fufficient  to  produce  it,  and  that  exert- 
ed that  power  for  the  purpofe.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  either  the 
man  was  the  caufe  of  the  adion,  and  then  it  was  a  free  adion, 
and  is  juftly  imputed  to  him ;  or  it  muft  have  had  another 
caufe,  and  cannot  juftly  be  imputed  to  the  man.  In  this  fenfe, 
therefore,  it  is  granted  that  there  was  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
the  adion ;  but  the  queftion  about  liberty  is  not  in  the  leaft 
afTeded  by  this  conceffion. 

If,  again,  the  meaning  of  the  queftion  be.  Was  there  fome- 
thing  previous  to  the  adion,  which  made  it  to  be  neceflarily 
produced  ?  Every  man,  who  believes  that  the  adion  was  free, 
will  anfwer  to  this  queftion  in  the  negative. 

I  know  no  other  meaning  that  can  be  put  upon  the  principle 
of  a  fufficient  reafon,  when  applied  to  the  determinations  of  the 
human  will,  befides  the  three  I  have  mentioned.  In  the  firft,  it 
is  evidently  falfe  ;  in  the  fecond,  it  is  true,  but  does  not  afted 
the  queftion  about  liberty  ;  in  the  third,  it  is  a  mere  aflertion 
of  neceffity  without  proof. 

Before  we  leave  this  boafted  principle,  we  may  fee  how  it  ap- 
plies to  events  of  another  kind.  When  we  fay  that  a  Philofb- 
pher  has  afligned  a  fufficient  reafon  for  fuch  a  phaenomenon. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  The  meaning  fiirely  is,  That  he 
has  accounted  for  it  from  the  known  laws  of  nature.  The  fufficient 
reafon  of  a»  phenomenon  of  nature  muft  therefore  be  fome  law 

U  u  or 
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CHAP.  IX,    Qf    ia\f s  of  nature,  of  which  the  phaenomenon  is  a  necefiary 

confequence.  But  are  we  fure  that,  in  this  fenfe,  there  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  for  every  j^aenomenon  of  nature  ?  I  think  we  are 
not. 

For,  not  to  fpeak  of  miraculous  events,  in  which  the  laws  of 
nature  are  fufpended,  or  counteraded,  we  know  not  but  that, 
in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  God's  providence,  there  may  be  parti- 
cular a6ts  of  his  adminiftration,  that  do  not  come  under  any 
general  law  of  nature,  ^ 

Eftablifhed  laws  of  nature  are  neceflary  for  enabling  intelli- 
gent creatures  to  condudl  their  affairs  with  wifdom  and  pru- 
dence, and  profecute  their  ends  fey  proper  means ;  but  ftill  it 
may  be  fit,  that  fome  particular  events  (hould  not  be  fixed  by 
general  laws,  but  be  diredled  by  particular  afts  of  the  Divine 
government,  that  fo  his  reafonable  creatures  may  have  fufficient 
inducement  to  fupplicate  his  aid,  his  protedion  and  direction, 
and  to  depend  upon  him  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  honeft  de- 
iigns. 

We  fee  that,  in  human  governments,  even  thofe  that  are  moft 
legal,  it  is  impoflible  that  every  ad  of  the  adminiftration  ihould 
be  direded  by  eftablifhed  laws.  Some  things  muft  be  left  to  the 
dirediion  of  the  executive  power,  and  particularly  adls  of  cle- 
mency and  bounty  to  petitioning  fubjcds.  '  That  there  is  no- 
thing analogous  to  this  in  the  Divine  government  of  the  world, 
no  man  is  able  to  prove. 

We  have  no  authority  to  pray  that  God  would  counteract  or 
fufpend  the  laws  of  nature  in  our  behalf.  Prayer  therefore  fup- 
pofes  that  he  may  lend  an  ear  to  our  prayers,  without  tranf- 
greffing  the  laws  of  nature.  Some  have  thought  that  the  only 
ufe  of  prayer  and  devotion  is,  to  produce  a  proper  temper  and 
difpofitioa  in  ourfelves,  and  that  it  has  no  efficacy  with  the 

Deity. 
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Deity.     But  this  is  a  hypbthefis  without  proof.     It  contradi6ls    CHAT.  ix> 
our  mod  natural  fentiments,  as  well  as  the  plain  dodriae  of  (crip- 
tare,  and  tends  to  damp  the  fervour  of  every  ad  of  devotion. 

It  was  indeed  an  article  of  the  fyftem  of  Leibnitz,  That  the 
Deity,  fince  the  creation  of  tlie  world,  never  did  any  thing,  ex- 
cepting in  the  cafe  of  miracles  j  his  work  being  made  fo  per- 
fect at  firft,  as  never  to  need  his  interpofition.  But,  in  this,  he 
was  oppofed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  others  of  the  ableft 
Philofophers,  noj:  was  he  evet  able  to  give  any  proof  of  this 
tenet. 

There  is  no  evidence,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  fufEcient  rea- 
fon  for  every  natural  event ;  if,  by  a  fufficient  reafon,  we  under- 
ftand  fome  fixed  law  or  laws  of  nature,  of  which  that  event  is  a 
neceflary  confequence. 

But  what,  fhall  we  fay,  is  the  fufficient  reafon  for  a  truth  ? 
For  our  belief  of  a  truth,  I  think,  the  fufficient  reafon  is  our 
having  good  evidence  ;  but  what  may  be  meant  by  a  fufficient 
reafon  for  its  being  a  truth,  I  am  not  able  to  guefs,  unlefs  the 
fufficient  reafon  of  a  contingent  truth  be,  That  it  is  true  ^  and, 
of  a  neceflary  truth,  that  it  mufi  be  true.  This  makes  a  man 
little  wifer. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  it  appears,  That  this  principle 
of  the  neceffity  of  a  fufficient  reafon  for  every  thing,  is  very  in- 
definite in  its  fignification.  If  it  mean,  That  of  every  event  there 
muft  be  a  caufe  that  had  fiifjicient  power  to  produce  it,  this 
is  true,  and  has  always  been  admitted  as  a' firft  principle  in  Phi- 
lofophy,  and  in  common  life.  If  it  mean  that  every  event  muft 
be  neceflarily  confequent  upon  foraething  (called  a  fufficient 
reafon)  that  went  before  it ;  this  is  a  dired  aflertion  of  univer- 
fal  fatality,  and  has  many  ftrange,  not  to  fay  abfurd,  confe- 
quences  :    Bue,  in  this  fenfe,  it  is  neither  felf-evident,  nor  has 

U  u  2  any 
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CHAP.  IX,  any  proof  of  it  been  offered.     And,  in  general,  in  every  fenfe  in 

wljich  it  has  evidence,  it  gives  no  new  information  j  and,  in  eve- 
ry fenfe  in  which  it  would  give  new  information^  it  wants  evi- 
dence. 

Another  argument  that  has  been  ufed  to  prove  liberty  of 
action  to  be  impoffible  is,  That  it  implies  **  an  effect  without  a 
'*  caufe." 

To  this  it  may  be  briefly  anfwered.  That  a  free  adion  is  an 
cfTedt  produced  by  a  being  who  had  power  and  will  to  pro/- 
duce  it  3  therefore  it  is  not  an  effed  without  a  caufe. 

To  luppoie  any  other  caufe  neceflary  to  the  production  of  an 
eflfed,  than  a  being  who  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  produce 
it,  is  a  contradiction  ;  for  it  is  to  fuppofe  that  being  to  have  power 
to  produce  the  eflfed,  and  not  to  have  power  to  produce  it. 

But  as  great  flrefs  is  laid  upon  this  argument  by  a  late  zea- 
lous advocate  for  neceility,  we.  ihall  confider  the  light  in  which, 
he  puts  it. 

He  introduces  this  argument  with  an  obfervation  to  which  L 
entirely  agree :  It  is,  That  to  eflablifh  this  dodlrine  of  neceC- 
lity,  nothing  is  neceflary  but  that,  throughout  all  nature*  the 
fame  confequences  fbould  invariably  refult  from  the  fame  cir- 
eumflances.. 

Iknow  nothing  more  that  can  be  defired  tO:  eflablifh  univerr 
£al  fatality  throughout  the.  univerfe.  When  it  is  proved  that,, 
through  all  nature,  the  fame  confequences  invariably  refultr 
from  the  fame  circumflances,  the  dodrine  of  liberty  mufl  be: 
given  up.^ 

To  prevent  all  ambiguity,.  L  grant,  tbat^'  in  reafoning,  the. 

fame 
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fame  confequences,  throughout  all  nature,  will  invariably  follow  CHAP,  tx. 
from  the  fame  premifes  :  Becaufe  good  reafoning  muft  be  good 
reafoning  in  all  times  and  places.  But  tliis  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  dodlrine  of  neceflity.  The  thing  to  be  proved,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  eftablifh  that  dodtrine,  is.  That,  through  all  na- 
ture, the  fame  events  invariably  refult  from  the  fame  circum- 
flances. 

Of  this  capital  point,  the  proof  offered  by  that  author  is,  That 
an  event  not  preceded  by  any  circumftances  that  determined  it 
to  be  what  it  was^  would  be  an  effeB  wUbout  a  amfe.  Why  fo  ? 
For,  fays  he,  a  caufe  cannot  be  defined  to  be  any  thing  but 
fucb  previous  circumftances  as  are  conjiantly  followed  by  a  certain  ef^ 
*^  feEl;  the  conftancy  of  the  refult  making  us  conclude,  that 
*^  there  muft  be  2ifufficient  reafonyin  the  nature  of  things,  why  it 
"  fhould  be  produced  in  thofe  circumftances.V 

I  acknowledge  that,  if  this  be  the  only  definition  that  can  be 
given  of  a  caufe,  it  will  follow,  That  an  event  not  preceded  by 
circumftances  that  determined  it  to  be  what  it  was,  would  be^, 
not  an  effeSl  without  a  caufe,  which  is  a  contradidion  in  terms,, 
but  an  event  without  a  caufe,  which  I  hold  to  be  impoflible- 
The  matter  therefore  is  brought  to  this  iflue.  Whether  this  be 
the  only  definition  that  can  be  given  of  a  caufe  ?. 

With  regard  to  this  point,  we  may  obferve,^/;^.  That  this  defi- 
nition of  a  caufe,  bating  the  phrafcology  of  putting  a  caufe  under 
the  category  oi  circumftances y  which  I  take  to  be  new,, is  the  fame, 
in  other  words,  with,  that  which. Mr  Hume  gave,  of  which  he 
ought  to  be  acknowledged  the  inventor.  For  I  know  of  no 
author  before  Mr  Hume,  who  maintained,  that  we  have  no 
other  notion  of  a  caufe,  but  that  it  is  fomething  prior  to  the  ef- 
fedl,  which  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  conftanily  fol- 
lioiwed  by  the  effedt.     This  is  a  main  pillar  of  his  fyftem;  and 

he 
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CHAP.  IX.    he  has  drawn  very  important  confequences  from  this  definition, 

which  I  am  far  from  thinking  this  author  will  adopt. 

Without  repeating  what  I  have  before  faid  of  caufes  An  the 
firft  of  thefe  Ellays,  and  in  the  (econd  and  third  chapters  of 
this,  I  fhall  here  mention  (bme  of  the  confequences  that  may  be 
juftly  deduced  from  this  definition  of  a  caufe,  that  we  may 
judge  of  it  by  its  fruits, 

Firfij  It  follows  from  this  definition  of  a  caufe,  that  night  is 
the  caufe  of  day,  and  day  the  caufe  of  night.  For  no  two 
things  have  more  conftantly  followed  each  other  fince  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world. 

Secondly,  It  follows  from  this  definition  of  a  caufe,  that,  for 
what  we  know,  any  thing  may  be  the  caufe  of  any  thing,  fince 
nothing  is  eflential  to  a  caufe  but  its  being  conftantly  followed 
by  the  efFeft.  If  this  be  fo,  what  Is  unintelligent  may  be  the 
caufe  of  what  is  intelligent ;  folly  may  be  the  caufe  of  wildom, 
and  evil  of  good  ;  all  reafoning  from  the  nature  of  the  eflfedt  to 
the  nature  of  the  caufe,  and  all  reafoning  from  final  caufes, 
muft  be  given  up  as  fallacious. 

Thirdly,  From  this  definition  of  a  caufe,  it  follows,  that  we 
have  no  reafon  to  conclude,  that  every  event  muft  have  a  caufe : 
For  innumerable  events  happen,  when  it  cannot  be  fliewn  that 
there  were  certain  previous  circumftances  that  have  conftantly 
been  followed  by  fuch  an  event.  And  though  it  were  certain, 
that  every  event  we  have  had  accefs  to  obferve  had  a  caufe,  it 
would  not  follow,  that  every  event  muft  have  a  caufe  :  For  it  is 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  logic  to  conclude,  that,  becaufe  a  thing 
has  always  been,  therefore  it  muft  be ;  to  reafon  from  what  is 
contingent,  to  what  is  neceflary. 

Fourthly^  From  this  definition  of  a  caufe,  it  would  follow,  that 

we 
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we  have  no  reafon  to  conclude  that  there  was  any  caufe  of  the  ^^^^ ^^' 
creation  of  this  world  :  For  there  were  no  previous  circum- 
ftances  that  had  been  conftantly  followed  by  fuch  an  efted. 
And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  would  follow  from  the  definition, 
that  whatever  was  fingular  in  its  nature,  or  the  firft  thing  of  its 
kind,  could  have  no  caufe. 

Several  of  thefe  confequences  were  fondly  embraced  by  Mr 
Hume,  as  neceflarily  following  from  his  definition  of  a  caufe, 
and  as  favourable  to  his  fyftem  of  abfolute  fcepticifm.  Thofe 
who  adopt  the  definition  of  a  caufe,  from  which  they  follow, 
may  chufe  whether  they  will  adopt  its  confequences,  or  (hew 
that  they  do  not  follow  from  the  definition. 

A  fecond  obfervation  with  regard  to  this  argument  is,  That  a 
definition  of  a  caufe  may  be  given,  which  is  not  burdened  with 
fiich  untoward  confecuences* 

Why  may  not  an  efficient  caufe  be  defined  to  be  a  being  that 
had  pawe?  and  will  to  produce  the  eflTed  ?  The  produdion  of 
an  efFe<5t  requires  ad ive  power,  and  adive  power,  being  a  qua- 
lity, muft  be  in  a  being  endowed  with  that  power.  Power 
■without  will  produces  no  efled }  but,^  where  thefe  are  conjoined, 
the  effedt  muft  be  produced. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  cau/e^  when 
it  is  ufed  in  metaphyfics  j  and  particularly  when  we  affirm,  that 
every  thing  that  begins  to  exift  muft  have  a  caufe  ;  and  when, 
by  reafoning,  we  prove,  that  there  muft  be  an  eternal  Firft  Caufe 
of  all  things. 

Was  the  world  produced  by  previous  circumftances  which  are 
conftantly  followed  by  fuch  an  effed  ?  or,  Was  it  produced  by  a 
Being  that  had  power  to  produce  it,,  and  willed  its  produdion  ? 

In 
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CHAF^lX.        In  natural  philofophy,  the  word  caufe  is  often  ufed  in  a  very 

different  fenfe.  When  an  event  is  produced  according  to  a 
known  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nature  is  called  the  caufe  of 
that  event.  But  a  law  of  nature  is  not  the  efficient  caufe  of 
any  event.  It  is  only  the  rule,  according  to  which  the  efficient 
caufe  ails.  A  law  is  a  thing  conceived  in  the  n^ind  of  a  rational 
being,  not  a  thing  that  has  a  real  exiftence;  and,  therefore,  like 
a  motive,  it  can  neither  adl  nor  be  a^Sled  upon,  and  confequent- 
ly  cannot  be  an  efficient  caufe.  If  there  be  no  being  that  ads 
according  to  the  law,  it  produces  no  effe<St. 

This  author  takes  it  for  granted,  that  every  voluhtary  adion 
of  man  was  determined  to  be  what  it  was  by  the  laws  of  nature^ 
in  the  fame  fenfe  as  mechanical  motions  are  determined  by  the 
laws  of  motion ;  and  that  every  choice,  not  thus  determined, "  is 
'^  juft  as  impoffible,  as  that  a  mechanical  motion  ihould  depend 
"  upon  no  certain  law  or  rule,  or  that  any  other  e£[ed  fhould 
'*  exift  without  a  caufe." 

It  ought  here  to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
laws,  both  very  properly  called  laws  of  nature ^  which  ought  not 
to  be  confounded.  There  are  moral  laws  of  nature,  and  phyfi- 
cal  laws  of  nature*  The  firft  are  the  rules  which  God  has  pre- 
fcribed  to  his  rational  creatures  for  their  conduct.  They  re- 
fped  voluntary  and  free  actions  only ;  for  no  other  acStions  can 
be  fubjecft  to  moral  rules.  Thefe  laws  of  nature  ought  to  be  al- 
ways obeyed,  but  they  are  ofteft  tranigrefled  by  men.  There  is 
therefore  no  impoffibility  in  the  violation  of  the  moral  laws  of 
nature,  nor  is  fuch  a  violation  an  effedl  without  a  caufe.  The 
tranfgreflbr  is  the  caufe,  and  is  juftly  accountable  for  it. 

The  phyfical  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  according  to  which 
the  Deity  commonly   ads   in  his   natural  government  of  the 
world  ;  and,  whatever  is  done  according  to  them,  is  not  done 
by  man,  but  by  God,  either  immediately  or  by  inflruments  un- 
der 
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der  his  diredion*  Thefe  laws  of  nature  neither  reftrain  the  chap.  ix. 
power  of  the  Author  of  nature,  nor  bring  him  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  do  nothing  beyond  their  fphereu  He  has  fometimes 
a£ted  contrary  to  them,  in  the  cafe  of  miracles,  and  perhaps  of- 
ten a<Sls  without  regard  to  them,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his 
providence.  Neither  miraculous  events,  which  are  contrary  to 
the  phyfical  laws  of  nature,  nor  fuch  ordinary  afts  of  the  Di- 
vine  adminiftration  as  are  without  their  fphere,  are  impoifible, 
nor  are  they  effedls  without  a  caufe.  God  is  the  caufe  of  them, 
and  to  him  only  they  are  to  be  imputed. 

That  the  moral  laws  of  nature  are  often  tranfgrefled  by  man, 
is  undeniable.  If  the  phyfical  laws  of  nature  make  his  obedi- 
ence to  the  moral  laws  to  be  impoffible,  then  he  is,  in  the  li- 
teral £en(e,  ham  under  <me  law^  bound  unto  another^  which  contra* 
dids  every  notion  of  a  righteous  government  of  the. world. 

But  though  this  fuppofition  were  attended  withj  no  fuch 
Shocking  confequence,  it  is  merely  a  fuppofition ;  and  until  it  be 
proved;  that  every  choice  or  voluntary  adion  of  man.  is  deter- 
mined by  the  phyfical  laws  of  nature,  this  argument  for  necefli-^ 
ty  is  only  the  taking  for  granted  the  point  to  be  proved. 

Of  jrhe  fame  kind  is  the  argument  for  the  impofDbility  of  li- 
berty, taken  from  a  balance,  which  cannot  move  but  as  it  is 
moved  by  the.  weights  put  into  it.  This  argument,  though 
urged  by  almoft  every  writer  in  defence  of  neceflity,  is  fo  piti- 
ful, and  has  been  fo  often  anfwered,  that  it  fcarce  deferves  to  be* 
mentioned. 

Every  argument  in  a  difpute,  which  is  not  grounded  on  prin- 
ciples granted  by  both  parties,  is  that  kind  of  fophifm  which  lo- 
gicians call  petitio  principiiy  and  fuch,  in-  my  apprehenfion,  are 
all  the  arguments  offered  to  prove  that  liberty  of  adion  is  im- 
poffible. 

X  X  It 
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^^L^l       ^^  ^^y  f^J^hcr  be  obferved,  that  every  argument  of  this  clafs, 

if  it  were  really  conclufive,  muft  extend  to  the  Deity,  as  well  as 
to  all  created  beings  ;  and  neceflary  exiftence,  which  has  always 
been  confidered  as  the  prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Being,  muft 
belong  equally  to  every  creature  and  to  every  event,  even  the 
moft  trifling. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  fyftem  of  Spinosa,  and  of  thole  among 
the  ancients  who  carried  fatality  to  the  higheft  pitch. 

I  before  referred  the  reader  to  Dr  Clarke's  argument,  which 
profefles  to  demonflrate,  that  the  Firft  Gaufe  is  a  free  agent. 
Until  that  argument  fhall  be  (hewn  to  be  fallacious,  a  thing 
which  I  have  not  feen  attempted,  fuch  weak  arguments  as  have 
been  brought  to  prove  the  contrary,  ought  to  have  little  weight. 


CHAP.        X. 
Itbe  fame  SubjeSl. 

WITH  regard  to  the  fecond  clafs  of  arguments  for  necef- 
fity,  which  are  intended  to  prove,  that  liberty jaf  ac- 
tion would  be  hurtful  to  man,  I  have  only  to  obferve,  that  it  is 
a  fad  too  evident  to  be  denied,  whether  we  adopt;  the  fyftem  of 
liberty  or  that  of  necefEty,  that  men  adbually  receive. hurt  from 
►their  own  voluntary  adions,  and  from  the  voluntary,  actions  of 
other  men  j  nor  can  it  be  pretended,  that  this  fad  is  inconiiftent 
with  the  dodrine  of  liberty,  or  that  it  is  more  unaccountable 
upon  this  fyftem  than  upon  that  of  neceflity. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  draw  any  folid  argument  againft  liber- 
ty, from  its  hurtfulnefs,  it  ought  to  be  proved.  That,  if  man 

were 
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were  a  free  agent,  he  would  do  more  hurt  to  himfelf,  or  to    chap,  x.^ 
others,  than  he  a<Stually  does. 

To  this  purpofe  it  has  been  faid,  That  liberty  would  make 
men's  actions  capricious  j  that  it  would  deftroy  the  influence  of 
motives  ;  that  it  would  take  away  the  efied  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nifliments  5  and  that  it  would  make  man  abfolutely  ungovem- 
able. 

Thefe  arguments  have  been  already  confidered  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  chapters  of  this  Eflay  ;  and,  therefore,  I  Ihall  now  proceed 
to  the  third  clafs  of  arguments  for  neceffity,  which  are  intended 
to  i^oTe,  that,  in  fa£t,  men  are  not  free  agents. 

The  moil  formidable  argnment  of  this  clafs,  and,  I  think,  the 
only  one  that  has  not  been  confidered  in  fome  of  the  preceding 
chapters,  is  taken  from  the  prefcience  of  the  Deity. 

God  forefees  every  determination  of  the  human  mind.  It 
muft  dierefore  be  what  he  forelees  it  (hall  be ;  and  therefore 
muft  be  neceflary. 

This  argument  may  be  underftood  three  different  ways,  each 
of  which  we  ihall  coniider,  that  we  may  fee  all  its  force. 

The  neceffity  of  the  event  may  be  thought  to  be  a  jufl  confe- 
quence,  either  barely  from  its  being  certainly  future,  or  barely 
from  its  being  forefeen,  or  from  the  impoflibility  of  its  being 
forefeen,  if  it  was  not  neceflary.  • 

Firfty  It  may  be  thought,  that,  as  nothing  can  be  known  to  be 
future  which  is  not  certainly  future  5  fo,  if  it  be  certainly  future, 
it  mufl  be  neceflary. 

This  opinion  has  no  lefs  authority  in  its  favour  than  that  of 

X  X  2  Aristotle, 
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CHAP,  X.  Aristotle,  who  Indeed  held  the  dodrine  of  liberty,  but  be- 
lieving, at  the  fame  time,  that  whatever  is  certainly  future  muft 
be  neceflary,  in  order  to  defend  the  liberty  of  human  adtions, 
maintained,  That  contingent  events  have  no  certain  futurity  j 
but  I  know  of  no  modern  advocate  for  liberty,  who  has  put  the 
defence  of*  it  upon  thatiilue. 

It  muft  be  granted,  that  as  whatever  was,  certainly  was,  and 
whatever  is,  certainly  is,  fo  whatever  fhall  be,  certainly  ftiall  be. 
Thefe  are  identical  propofitions,  and  cannot  be  doubted  by  thofe 
who  conceive  them  diftindlly.  • 

But  I  know  no  rule  of  reafoning  by  which  it  can  be  inferred, 
that,  becaufe  an  event  certainly  fliall  be,  therefore  its  produc- 
tion muft  be  neceflary.  The  manner  of  its  produftion,  wlie- 
ther  free  or  neceflary,  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  time  of  its 
produ<a:ion,  whether  it  be  paft,  prefent  or  future.  That  it  fliall 
be,  no  more  implies  that  it  fliall  be  necefllarily,  than  that  it  fliall 
be  freely  produced  j  for  neither  prefent,  paft  nor  future,  have 
any  more  connedion  with  neceflity  than  they  have  with 
freedom.' 

I  grant,  therefore,  that,  from  events  being  forefcen,  it  may 
be  juftly  concluded,  that  they  are  certainly  future ;  but  from 
their  being  certainly  future,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  ne* 
cefl[ary. 

Secondly^  If  it  be  meant  by  this  argument,  that  an  event  muft 
be  neceflary,  merely  becaufe  it  is  forefeen,  neither  is  this  a  juft 
confequence  :  For  it  has  often  been  obferved,  That  prefcience 
and  knowledge  of  every  kind,  being  an  immanent  ad,  has  no 
effed  upon  the  thing  known.  Its  mode  of  exiftence,  whether 
it  be  free  or  neceflary,  is  not  in  the  leaft  afl[eded  by  its  being 
known  to  be  future,  any  more  than  by  its  being  known  to  be 
paft  or  prefent.     The  Deity  forefees  his  own  future  ivc^  adions, 

but 
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but  nchlier  his  foreiight  nor  his  purpofe  makes  them  neceflary.    CHAP.X.. 
The  argument,  therefore,  taken  in  this  view,  as  -well  as  in  'the 
former,  is  inconclufive. 

A  tUrd  way  in  which  this  argument  may  be  underftood,  is 
this :  It  is  impoflible  that  an  event  which  is  not  neceflary  Ihoiild 
be  forefeen ;  therefore  every  event  that  is  certainly  forefeen, 
muft  be  neceflary.  Here  the  conclufion  certainly  follows  from 
the  antecedent  propofition,  and  therefore  the  whole  ftrefs  of  the 
argument  lies  upon  the  proof  of  that  propofition. 

Let  us  confider,  therefore,  whether  it  can  be  proved,  That  no 
free  adion  can  be  certainly  forefeen.  If  this  can  be  proved,  it 
will  follow,  either  that  all  actions  are  neceflary,  or  that  all  ac- 
tions cannot  be  forefeen. 

With  regard  to  the  general  propofition,  That  it  is  impoflible 
that  any  free  adion  can  be  certainly  forefeen,  I  obferve, 

Firfi^  That  every  man  who  believes  the  Deity  to  be  a  free 
agent,  muil  believe  that  this  propofition  not  only  is  incapable  of 
proof,  but  that  it  is  certainly  falfe  :  For  the  man  himfelf  fore- 
fees,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  always  do  what  is 
right,  and  that  he  will  fulfil  whatever  be  has  promifed ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  believes,  th^,  in  doing  what  is  right,  and  in 
fulfilling  his  promifes,  the  Deity  a£ts  with  the  moft  perfect 

freedom. 

« 

Secondly y  I  obferve,  That  every  man  who  believes  that  it  is  an 
abfurdity  or  contradi<5lion,  that  any  free  adlion  fliould  be  certain- 
ly forefeen,  muft  believe,  if  he  will  be  confiftent,  either  that  the 
Deity  is  not  a  free  agent,  or  that  he  does  not  forefee  his  own 
adions  5  nor  can  we  forefee  that  he  will  do  what  is  right,  and 
will  fulfil  his  promifes. 

nirdly, 
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CHAP,  X.^  Thirdly^  Without  confidering  the  confequenccs  which  this  ge- 
neral propofition  carries  in  its  bofom,  which  give  it  a  very  bad 
afpeft,  let  us  attend  to  the  arguments  ofFered  to  prove  it, 

Dr  Priestley  has  laboured  more  in  the  proof  of  this  propo- 
fition^ than  any  other  author  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  main- 
tains it  to  be,  not  only  a  difEculty  and  a  myftery,  as  it  has  been 
called,  that  a  contingent  event  Ihould  be  the  objed  of  know- 
ledge, but  that,  in  reality,  there  canhot  be  a  greater  abfurdity  or 
contradiftion.     Let  us  hear  the  proof  of  this. 

^^  For,  fays  he,  as  certainly  as  nothing  can  he  known  to  ex- 
^  ift,  but  what  does  exiftlj  fo  certainly  can  nothing  be  known  to 
"  arifefrom  what  does  extfiy  but  what  does  arife  from  it  or  de- 
^*  pend  upon  it.  But,  according  to  the  definition  of  the  terms, 
**  a  contingent  event  does  not  depend  upon  any  previous  known 
"  circumflancesj'fince  fbme  other  event  might  have  arifeninthe 
*'  fame  circumflances/-  * 

This  argument,  when  ftripped  of  incidental  and  explanatory 
claules,  and  afFedled  variations  of  expreffion,  amounts  to  this  : 
Nothing  can  be  known  to  arife  from  what  does  exifl,  but  what 
does  arife  from  it :  But  a  contingent  event  does  not  arife  from 
what  does  cxifl.  The  .conclufion,  which  is  left  to  be  drawn  by 
the  reader,  mufl,  according  to  the  rules  of  reafbning,  be  :  There- 
fore a  contingent  event  cannot  be  Jcnown  to  arife  from  what 
does  exifl. 

It  is  here  very  obvious,  that  a  thing  may  arife  from  what  does 
exifl,  two  ways,  freely  or  necefTarily.  A  contingent  event  a- 
rifes  from  itsxaufe,  not  neceflarily  but  freely,  and  fo,  that  ano- 
ther event  might  have  arifen  from  the  fame  caufe,  in  the  fame 
circumflances. 

The  fecond  propofition  of  the  argument  is,  That  a  contingent 

event 
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r  ' 

event  does  not  depend  upon  any  previous  known  circumftances,   CHAP.  X. 

which  1  take  to  be  only  a  variation  of  the  term  of  not  ariftngfrom 

what  does  extft.     Therefore,  in  order  to  make  the  two  propofi-  . 

tions  to  correfpond,  we  muft  underftand  by  arijing  from  what 

docs  cocifty  arifing  neceflarily  from  what  does  exift.     When  this 

ambiguity  is   removed,  the  argument^'llands  thus  :  Nothing  can 

be  known  to  arife  neceflarily  from  what  does  exifl,  but  what 

does  neceflarily  arife  from  it :  But  a  contingent  event  does  not 

arife  neceflarily  from  what  does  exift  j  therefore  a  contingent 

event  cannot  be  known  to  arife  neceflarily  from  what  does. 

exift. 

I  grant  the  whole  j  but  the  conclufion  of  this  argument  is 
not  what  he  undertook,  xb  prove,  and  therefore  the  argument  is 
that  kind  of  fophifm  which  logicians  call  ignorasttia  ekncin. 

The  thing  to  be  proved  Is  not,  That  a  contingent  event,  can? 
not  be  known  to  arife  neceflarily  from  what  exifts ;  but  that  a 
contingent  future  event  cannot  be  the  object  of  knowledge^ 

To  draw  the  argument  to  this  conclufion,  it  muft  be  put  thus : 
Nothing  can  be  known  to  arife  from  what  does  exift,  but  what 
arifes  neceflarily  from  it :  But  a  contingent  event  does  not  arife 
neceflarily  from  what  does  exift  ;  therefore  a  contingent  event     • 
cannot  be  known  to  arife  from  what  does  exift*. 

The  conduflon  here  is  what  it  ought  to  be  ;.  but^  the'firft  pro* 
pofition  aflumes  the  thing  to  be  proved,  and  therefor^  the  argu* 
ment  is  what  logicians  call  petitio  principii. 

To  the  fame  purpofe  he  fays>  "  That  nothing  can  be  known 
*'  at  prefent,  except  itfelf  or  its  neceflary  caufe  exift  at  pre- 
"  fent." 

This  is  affirmed,  but  I  find  no  proof  of  it. 

Again 
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x:h AF^  X.^       Again  he  fays,  **  That  kuowledge  fuppofes  an  objcA,  which, 

*^  in  this  cafe,  does  not  exift/'  It  is  true  that  knowledge  fuppofes 
an  objeft,  and  every  thing  that  is  known  is  an  object  of  know- 
ledge, whether  paift,  prefent,  or  future^  whether  contingent  or 
neceflary,  ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  the  arguments  1  can  find  upon  this  point, 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  confidence  of  the  affertion,  that  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  abfurdity  or  contradidion,  than  that  a  con- 
tingent event  fhould  be  the  objed  of  knowledge. 

To  thofe  who,  without  pretending  to  fliew  a  manifeft  abfurdi- 
ty or  contradidion  in  the  knowledge  of  future  contingent  e- 
vents,  are  ftill  of  opinion,  that  it  is  impoflible  that  the  future 
free  aftions  of  man,  a  being  of  ijpperfeft  wifdom  and  virtue, 
fhould  be  certainly  foreknown,  I  would  humbly .  offer  the  fol- 
lowing confiderations. 

!•  I  gr^nt  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  this  kind  in  man  }  and 
this  is  the  caufe  that  we  find  it  fo  difficult  to  conceive  it  in  any 
other  being. 

All  our  knowledge  of  future  events  is  drawn  either  from  their 
neceffary  connexion  with  the  prefent  courfe  of  nature,  or  from 
their  connexion  with  the  charader  of  the  agent  that  produces 
them.  Our  knowledge,  even  of  thofe  future  events  that  necef- 
farily  re(ult  from  the  eilabliflied  laws  of.  nature,  is  hypothetical. 
It  fuppofes  the  continuance  of  thofe  laws  with  which  they  arc 
conneded.  And  how  long  thofe  laws  -may  be  continued,  we 
have  no  certain  knowledge.  God  only  knows  when  the  pre- 
fent courfe  of  nature  Ihall  be  changed,  and  therefore  he  only 
has  certain  knowledge  even  of  events  jof  this  kind. 

The  charader  of  perfed  wifdom  and^  perfedl  reditude  in  the 

Deity, 
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Deity  gives  us  certain  knowledge  that  he  will  always  be  time  CHAP,  x. 
in  all  his  declarations,  faithful  in  all  his  promifes^  and  jufl  in  all 
his  difpenfations.  But  when  we  reafon  from  the  character  of. 
men  to  their  future  actions,  though,  in  many  cafes,  we  have 
fuch  probability  as  we  reft  upon  in  our  moft  impoi:tant  worldly 
concerns,  yet  we  have  no  certainty,  becaufe  men  are  imperfed: 
in  wifdom  and  in  virtue.  If  we  had  even  the  moft  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  charader  and  iituation  of  a  man,  this  would  not 
be  fufficient  to  give  certainty  to  our  knowledge  of  his  future 
adtions;  becaufe,  in  fome  adions,  both  good  and  bad  men  de* 
viate  from  their  general  charaAer, 

The  prefcience  of  the  Deity,  therefore,  muft  be  different  not 
only  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  from  any  knowledge  we  can  attain 
of  futurity. 

2.  Though  we  can  have  no  conception  how  the  future  free 
adions  of  men  may  be  known  by  the  Deity,  this  is  not  a  fuffi- 
cient reafon  to  conclude  that  they  cannot  be  known.  Do  we 
know,  or  can  we  conceive,  how  God  knows  the  fecrets  of  mens 
hearts  ?  Can  we  conceive  how  God* made  this  world  without  any 
pre-exiftent  matter  ?  All  the  ancient  Philofophers  believed  this 
to  be  impoflible  :  And  for  what  reafon  but  this,  that  they  could 
not  conceive  how  it  could  be  done.  Can  we  give  any  better 
reafon  for  believing  that  the  adions  of  men  cannot  be  certain* 
ly  forefeen  ? 

3.  Cart  we  conceive  how  we  ourfelves  have  certain  knowledge 
by  thofe  faculties  with  which  Goo  has  endowed  us  ?  If  any 
man  thinks  that  he  underftands  diftindly  how  he  is  confcious  of 
his  own  thoughts ;  how  he  perceives  external  objeds  by  his  fenfes  j 
bow  he  remembers  paft  events,  I  am  afraid  that  he  is  not  yet  fo 
wife  as  to  underftand  his  own  ignorance. 

4%  There  feems  to  me  to  be  a  great  analogy  between  the  pre« 

Y  y  fcience 
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CHAP.  X.  fcience  of  future  contingents,  and  the  memory  of  pafl  contin- 
gents. We  poflefs  the  laft  in  fbme  degree,  and  therefore  find 
no  difficulty  in  believing  that  it  may  be  perfed  in  the  Deity. 
But  the  firft  we  have  in  no  degree,  and  therefore  are  apt  to  think 
it  impoffible. 

In  both,  the  objedl  of  knowledge  is  neither  what  prefently  ex- 
ifts,  nor  has  any  neceflary  connexion  with  what  prefently  exifts» 
Every  argument  brought  to  prove  the  impoflibility  of  prelcience^ 
proves,  with  equal  force,  the  impoflibility  of  memory.  If  it  be 
true  that  nothing  can  be  known  to  arife  from  what  does  exift; 
but  what  neceflarily  arifes  from  it,  it  muft  be  equally  true,  that 
nothing  can  be  known  to  have  gone  before  what  does  exift,  but 
what  muft  neceflarily  have  gone  before  it.  If  it  be  true  that 
nothing  future  can  be  known  unlefs  its  neceflary  caufe  exift  at 
prefent,  it  muft  be  equally  true  that  nothing  paft  can  be  known 
unlefs  fomething  confequent,  with  which  it  is  neceflirily  connect- 
ed, exift  at  prefent.  If  the  fatal i ft  fliould  fay.  That  paft  events 
are  indeed  neceflLarily  connected  with  the  prefent,  he  wrll  not 
flirely  venture  to  fay,  that  it  i^  by  tracing  this  neceflary  con- 
nexion, that  we  remember  the  paft. 

Why.  then  fhould  we  think  prefcience  impoflible  in  the  Al- 
mighty, when  he  has  given  us  a  faculty  which  bears  a  ftrong 
analogy  to  it^  and  which  is  na  lefs  unaccountable  to  the  human 
underftanding,  than  prefcience  is»  It  is  more  reafonable,  as 
well  as  more  agreeable  to  the  facred  writings,  to  conclude  with 
a  pious  father  of  the  church,  **  Quocirca  nullo  moda  cogimur,  aut 
^'  retenta  pracfcientia  Dei  tollere  voluntatis  arbitrium,  aut  retento 
'*  voluntatis  arbitrio,  Db.um j  quod  nefas  eft,  negare  prsefcium  fii- 
^^  turorum  :  Sed  utrumque  ampltXimur,  utrumque  fideliter  et 
^  veraciter  confitemur:  lUud  ut  bene  eredamus  >  hoc  ut  bene 
"  vivamus,."     Auc 

C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  xr. 

CHAP.        XL 
Of  the  Permiffton  of  Evil, 

ANOTHER  ufe  has  been  made  of  Divine  prefcience  by  the 
advocates  for  neceflity,  vrhich  it  is  proper  to  confider  be* 
fore  we  leave  this  fubjeft. 

It  has  been  faid,  **  That  all  thofe  confeqaences  follow  from 
"  the  Divine  prefcience  which  are  thought  moft  alarming  in  the 
"  fcheme  of  neceffity  ;  and  particularly  God's  being  the  proper 
**  caufe  of  moral  evil.  For,  to  fuppofe  God  to  forefee  and  per- 
mit what  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  prevented,  is  the  very 
fame  thing,  as  to  fuppofe  him  to  will,  and  diredly  to  caufe 
it.  He  diftinftly  forefees  all  the  adions  of  a  man's  life,  and 
all  the  confequences  of  them  :  If,  therefore,  he  did  not  think 
any  particular  man  and  his  condudl  proper  for  his  plan  of 
creation  and  providence,  he  certainly  would  not  have  in- 
troduced him  into  being  at  all/* 
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In  this  reafoning  we  may  obferve,  that  a  fuppofitlon  is  made 
which  feems  to  cotitradiiJl  itfelf* 

That  all  the  adions  of  a  particular  man  fliould  be  diftindly 
forefeen,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  that  that  man  fhould  never  be 
brought  into  exiftence,  feems  to  me  to  be  a  contradidion  :  And 
the  fame  contradidlion  there  is,  in  flippofing  any  adlion  to  be 
diftindly  forefeen,  and  yet  prevented.  For,  if  it  be  forefeen^  it 
Ihall  happen ;  and,  if  it  be  prevented,  it  fhall  not  happen,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  forefeen. 

•   The  knowledge  here  fuppofed  is  neither  prefcience  nor  fcience, 

Y  y  a  but 
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CHAP.  XL  but  fomething  very  different  from  both.  It  is  a  kind  of  know- 
ledge, which  fome  metaphyfical  divines,  in  their  controverfies 
about  the  order  of  the  Divine  decrees*,  a  fubjedt  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  underftanding,  attributed  to  the  Deity,  and  of 
jvhich  other  divines  denied  the  poifibility^  while  they  firmly 
maintained  the  Divine  prefcience. 

It  was  called  fcientia  media,  tOr  diftinguifh  it  from  prefcience  ; 
and  by  this  fcientia  media  was  meant,  not  the  knowing  from 
eternity  all  things  that  (hall  exift,  which  is  prefcience,  nor 
the  knowing  all  the  connedlions  and  relations  of  things  that 
exift  or  may  be  conceived,  which  is  fcience,  but  a  knowledge  of 
things  contingent,  that  never  did  nor  fhall  exift.  For  inftance, 
the  knowing  every  adion  that  would  be  done  by  a  man  who  is- 
barely  conceived,  and  fliall  never  be  brought  into  exiftence. 

Againft  the  ppfllbility  of  the  fcientia  mjedia  arginnents  may  be 
urged,  which  cannot  be  applied  to  prefcience.  Thus  it  may  be 
faid,  that  nothing  can  be  known  but  what  is  true.  It  is  true 
that  the  future  adions  of  a  free  agent  fliall  exift,  and  there- 
fore we  fee  no  impoflibility  in  its  being  known  that  they  fliall 
exift :  But  with  regard  to  the  free  adions  of  an  agent  that  ne- 
ver did  nor  fliall  exift,  ther€  is  nothing  true,  and  therefore 
nothing  can  be  known.  To  fay  that  the  being  conceived,^  would; 
certainly  ad  in  fuch  a  way,  if  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation,  if  it 
have  any  meaning,  is  to  fay,.  That  his  ading  in  that  way  is  the 
confequence  of  the  conceptioa }  but  this  contradids  the  fuppo- 
fijtion  of  itS:  being  a  free  adion.. 

Things  merely  conceived  have  no.  relations  or  connedions 
but  fuch  as  are  implied  in  the  conception,  or  are  confequent: 
from  it.  Thus  I  conceive  two  circles,  in  the  fame  plane..  If 
this  be  all  I  conceive,  it  is  not  true  that  thefe  circles  are  equal, 
or  unequal,  becaufe  neither  of  thefe  relations  is  implied  in  the 
conception  5  yet  if  the  two  circles  really  exifted,  they  muft  be 

either 
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either  equal  or  unequal.  Again,  I  conceive  two  circles  in  the  CHA?  xi, 
fame  plane,  the  diftance  of  whofe  centres  is  equal  to  the  fum  of 
their  femidiameters.  It  is  true  of  thefe  circles,  that  they  will 
touch  one  another,  bccaufe  this  follows  fi'om  the  conception ; 
but  it  is  not  true  that  they  will  be  equal  or  unequal,  becaufe 
neither  of  thefe  relations  is  implied  in  the  conception^  nor  is  con- 
fequent  from  it.. 

In  like  manner,  I  can  conceive  a  being  who  has  power  to  do 
an  indifferent  action,  or  not  to  do  it^  It  is  not  true  that  he 
would  do  it,  nor  is  it  true  that  he  would  not  do  it,  becaufe  nei- 
ther is  implied  in  my  conceptionj  nor  follows  from  it ;  and  what 
is  not  true  cannot  be  known. 

Though  I  do  not  perceive  any  fallacy  in  this  argument  againfl 
a  fcieraia  media ^  I  am  feniible  how  apt  we  are  to  err  in  applying 
what*belongs  to  our  conceptions  and  our  knowledge,  to  the  con- 
ceptions and  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;.  and,  therefore, 
without  pretending  to  determine  for  or  againft  a  fcicntla  media^ 
I  only  obferve,  that,  to  fuppofe  that  the  Deity  prevents  what  he 
forefees  by  hi^.prefcience,  is  a  contradidion,  and  that  to  know 
that  a  contingent  event  which  he  fees  fit  not  to  permit  would 
certainly  happen  if  permitted,,  is  not  prefcience,.  but  the  fcitntia 
mediae  whofe  exiftenceor  poffihility  we  are  under  no.necefEty  of 
admitting. 

Waving  all  difpute  about  fcientia  media^  we  acknowledge,  that 
nothing,  can  happen  under  the  adminiftration  of  the  Deity^ 
which  he  does  not  fee  fit  to  permit.  The  permiflion  of  natural 
and  moral  evil,  is  a  phaenomenon  which  cannot  be  difputed.  To 
account  for  this  phaenomenon  under  the  government  of  a  Being 
of  infinite  goodnefs,  juftice,  wifdom  and.  power,,  has^  In  all  ages, 
been  confidered  as  difficult  to  human  reafon,  whether  we  em- 
brace the  fyftem  of  liberty  or  that  of  neceffity.  But,  if  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  this  phasnomenon /upon  the  fyflem 

of 
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CHAP.  XL  of  ixeceffity,  be  as  great  as  It  is  upon  the  fyftem  of  liberty,  it 

can  have  no  weight  when  uied  as  an  argument  againft  liberty. 

The  defenders  of  neceflity,  to  reconcile  it  to  ^le  principles  of 
Theifin^  find  themfelves  obliged  to  give  up  all  the  moral  attri* 
butes  of  God,  excepting  that  of  gpodne&,  x>r  a  defire  to  produce 
happinefs.  This  they  hold  to  be  the  fole  motive  of  his  making 
and  governing  the  univerfe,  Juftice,  veracity,  falthfulnefs,  arc 
only  modifications  of  goodnefs,  the  means  of  promoting  its  pur- 
pofes,  and  are  exercifed  only  fb  far  as  they  ferve  that  end 
Virtue  is  acceptable  to  him  and  vice  difpleafing,  only  as  the  firft 
tends  to  produce  happiuefs  and  the  laft  mifery.  He  is  the  pro- 
per caufe  and  agent  of  all  moral  evil  as  well  as  good  j  but  it  is 
for  a  good  end,  to  produce  the  greater  happinefs  to  his  creatures. 
He  does  evil  that  good  may  come,  and  this  end  fandifies  the 
word  adions  that  contribute  to  it.  All  the  wickednefs  of  men 
being  the  work  of  God,  he  mufl,  when  he  furveys  it,  pronounce 
it,  as  well  as  all  his  other  works,  to  be  very  good« 

» 

This  view  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  only  one  confident  with 
the  fcheme  of  neceifity,  appears  to  me  much  more  fiiocking 
than  the  permifiion  of  evil  upon  the  fcheme  of  liberty.  It  is 
faid,  that  it  requires  onXyJirengtb  of  mind  to  embrace  it :  To  me 
it  feems  to  require  much  flrength  of  countenance  to  profefs  it. 

In  this  fyftem,  as  in  Cleanthes'  Tablature  of  the  Epicurean 
fyilem,  pleafure  or  happinefs  is  placed  upon  the  throne  as  the 
queen,  to  whom  all  the  virtues  bear  the  humble  office  of  menial 
fervants. 

As  the  end  of  the  Deity,  In  all  his  adions,  is  hot  his  own 
good,  which  can  receive  no  addition,  but  the  good  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  and,  as  his  creatures  are  capable  of  this  difpofition  in 
fome  degree,  is  he  not  pleafed  with  this  image  of  hlmfelf  in  his 
creatures,  and  difpleafed  with  the  contrary  ?  Why  then  fliould 

he 
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he  be  the  author  of  malice,  envy,  revenge,  tyranny  and  opprefl   CHAP,  xl 
lion,  in  their  hearts  ?  Other  vices  that  have  no  malevolence  In 
them  may  pleafe  fuch  a  Deity,  but  furely  malevolence  cannot 
pleafe  him. 

If  vft  form  our  notions  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity 
from  \vhat  we  fee  of  his  government  of  the  world,  from  the 
didates  of  rcafon  and  confcience,  or  from  the  dodlrine  of 
revelation,  juftice,  veracity,  fakhfulnefs,  the  love  of  virtue  and 
diflike  of  vicei  appear  to^  be  no  lefs  eflential  attributes  of  his^ 
nature  than  goodnefs. 

In  man,  who  is  made  after'  the  image  of  Goi>,  goodnefs  or 
benevolence  is  indeed  an  eflential  part  of  virtue,  but  it  is  not 
the  whole. 

I  am  at  a  lofs  what  arguments  can  be  brought  to  prove  good- 
nefs to  be  eflential  to  the  Deity,  which  will  not,  with  equal 
force,. prove  other  moral> attributes  to  be  fo ;  or  what  objedions 
can  be  brought  agaiiitt  the  latter,  which  have  not  equal  ftrength 
againft  the  former,  unlefs  it  be  admitted  to  be  an  objedion 
againft  other  moral  attributes,  that  they  do  not  accord  with  the 
doctrine  of  neceffity. 

< 
If  other  moral'  eWls  may  be  attributed  to  the  Deity  as  the" 
means  of  promoting  general  good;  why  may  not  falfe  declara- 
tions and  falfe' promlfes"?  Aiid  then  what  ground  have  we  left  to 
believe  the  troth  of  what' he  reveals,  or  to  rely  upon  what  he 
promifes  ? 

Suppofing  this  ftrange  view  of  the  Divine  natiirfe  were  to  be 
adbpwd'in  fiatour  of  the  dodrine  of  neceffity;  tHere  is  ftlU  a 
great  difScuhy  to  be  refolved. 

1 

Since  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  Supreme  Bein^g  had-no^other  end^ 
"*  in 
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CUA?.  XL  in  making  and  governing  the  univerfe,  but  to  produce  the  great- 

teft  degree  of  happinefs  to  his  creatures  in  general,  how  comes 
it  to  pafs,  that  there  is  fo  much  mifery  in  a  fyftem  made  and 
governed  by  infinite  wifdom  and  power  for  a  contrary  purpofe  ? 

The  folutionoif  this  difficulty  leads  us  neceflarily  to  another 
hypothefis^  That  all  the  mifery  and  vice  that  is  in  the  world  is  a 
neceffary  ingredient  in  that  fyftem  which  produces  the  greateft 
fum  of  happinefs  upon  the  whole.  This  conn^<5lion  betwixt  the 
greateft  fum  txf  happinefs  and  all  the  mifery  that  is  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  muft  be  fatal  and  neceflary  in  the  nature  of  things,  fo  that 
even  Almighty  power  cannot  break  it :  For  benevolence  can 
never  lead  to  infli<St  mifery  without  neceflity. 

This  neceflary  connedion  between  the  greateft  fum  of  happine(s 
upon  the  whole,  and  all  the  natural  and  moral  evil  that  is,  or  has 
been,  or  fliall  be,  being  once  eftabliflied,  it  is  impofGble  for  mor- 
tal eyes  to  difcem  bow  far  this  evil  may  extend,  or  on  whom  it 
may  happen  to  fall  ^  whether  this  fatal  connexion,  may  be  tem- 
porary or  eternal,  or  what  proportion  of  the  happine^  may  be 
^balanced  by  it. 

*■ 
A  world  made  by  perfeA  wifdom  and  Almighty  power,  for 
no  other  end  but.  to  make  it  happy,  prefents  the  moft  pleafing 
profped  that  can  be  imagined.  We  exped  nothing  but  uninter- 
rupted happinefs  to  prevail  for  ever.  But,  alas  !  When  we  con* 
fider  that  in  this  happieft  fyftem,  there  muft  be  neceflarily  all 
the  mifery  and  vice  we  fee,  and  how  much  more  we  know  not, 
how  is  the  profped  darkened  ! 

Thefe  two  hypothefes,  the  one  limiting  the  mof  al  charader  of 
the  Deity,  the  other  limiting  his  power,  feem  to  me  to  be 
the  neceflary  confequences  of  neceflity,  when  it  is  joined  with 
Theifm  ;  and  they  have  accordingly  been  adopted  by  the  ableft 
defenders  of  that  dodrine* 

If 
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*  If  fome  defenders  of  liberty,  by  limiting  too  raftily  the  Divine    CHAP.  XL 
prefcience,  in  order  to  defend  that  fyftem,  have  raifed  high  in- 
dignation in  their  opponents ;  have  they  not  equal  ground  of 
indignation  againft  thofe,  who,  to  defend  neceflity,  limit  the  mo- 
ral perfection  of  the  Deity,  and  his  Almighty  power  ? 

Let  us  confider,  on  the  other  hand,  what  confcquences  may 
be  fairly  drawn  from  God's  permitting  the  abufe  of  liberty  in 
agents  on  whom  he  has  beftowed  it. 

If  it  be  aflced,  Why  does  God  permit  fb  much  (in  in  his  crea- 
tion ?  I  confefs  I  cannot  anfwer  the  queftion,  but  muft  lay  my 
hand  upon  my  mouth.  He  giveth  no  account  of  his  conduct 
to  the  children  of  men.  It  is  our  part  to  obey  his  commands, 
and  not  to  fay  unto  him.  Why  doft  thou  thus  ? 

Hypothcfes  mFght  be  framed ;  but,  while  we  have  ground  to 
be  fatisfied,  that  he  does  nothing  but  what  is  right,  it  is  more 
becoming  us  to  acknowledge  that  the  ends  and  r^afons  of  his 
univerfal  government  are  beyond  our  knowledge,  and  perhaps 
beyond  the  comprchenlion  of  human  underftanding.     We  can-^ 
not  penetrate  fo  far  into  the  counfel  of  the  Almighty,,  as  to* 
know  all  the  reafohs  why  it  became  him,  of  whom  are  all  things, 
and  to  whom  are  all  things,  to  create,  not  only  machines^  which 
are  folely  moved  by  his  hand^.  but  fervants  and  children,  who^ 
by  obeying  his  commands,  and  imitating  his  moral  perfedtions, 
might  rife  to  a  high  degree  of  glory  and  happineis  in  his  favour,, 
or,  by  perverfe  difobedience,  might  incur  guilt  and  juft  puniih- 
ment.     In  this  he  appears  to  us  awful  in  his  juflice,.  as  well  as. 
amiable  in  his  goodne(s« . 

But,  as  he  difdains  not  to  appeal  to  men  for  the.  equity  of  his 
proceedings  towards  them  when  hts  chara<£ter  is  impeached, 
we. may^  with  humble  reverence,,  plead  for. God,  and  vindicate 

Z.2.  that 
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CHAP.  XT.  that  moral  excellence  which  is  the  glory  of  his   nature,  and  of 

which  the  image  is  the  glory  and  the  perfection  of  man. 

Let  us  obferve  firfl;  of  all,  that  to  permit  hath  two  meanings. 
It  fignifies  not  to  forbid;  and  it  fignifies  not  to  hinder  by  fupe* 
rior  power.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  fenfes,  God  never  permits  fin. 
His  law  forbids  every  moral  evil.  By  his  laws  and  by  his  go- 
vernment, he  gives  every  encouragement  to  good  condud,  and 
every  difcouragement  to  bad.  But  he  does  not  always,  by  his 
fuperior  power,  hinder  it  from  being  committed.  This  is  the 
ground  of  the  accufation  ;  and  this,  it  is  faid,  is  the  very  fame 
thing  as  diredtly  to  will  and  to  caufe  it. 

As  this  is  aflerted  without  proof,  and  is  far  from  being  felf* 
evident,  it  might  be  fufEcient  to  deny  it  until  it  be  proved* 
But,  without  refting  barely  on  the  defenfive,  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  only  moral  attributes  that  can  be  fuppoied  inconfiftent 
with  the  permilfion  of  fin,  are  either  goodnefs  or  juflice. 

The  defenders  of  neceflity,  With  whom  we  have  to  do  in  this 
point,  as  they  maintain  that  goodnefs  is  the  only  eflential  moral 
attribute  of  the  Deity,  and  the  motive  of  all  his  adtion^,  mufti 
if  they  will  be  confiftent,  maintain.  That  to  will,  and  di redly  to 
caufe  fin,  much  more  hot  to  hinder  it,  is  confident  with  perfed 
goodnefs,  nay,  that  goodnefs  is  a  fiifHcient  motive  to  juftify  the 
willing  and  diredly  caufing  it. 

With  regard  to  them,  therefore,  it  is  furely  unneceflary  to  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  permiflion  of  fin  with  the  goodnefs  of 
God,  fince  an  inconfiftency  between  that  attribute  and  the 
caufing  of  fin  would  overturn  their  whole  fyftem. 

If  the  caufiiig  of  moral  evil,  and  being  the  real  author  of  it, 
be  confident  with  perfect  goodnefs,  what  pretence  can  there  be 

to 
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to  fay,  that  not  to  hinder  it  is  inconfiftent  with  perfed  good-   CHAF.  XK 
nefs  ? 

What  is  incnmbent  upon  them,  therefore,  to  prove,  is,  That  the 
permifEon  of  fin  is  inconfiflent  with  juilice ;  and,  upon  this 
point,  we  are  ready  to  join  iffue  with  them. 

1 
But  what  pretence  can  there  be  to  fay,  that  the  permiflion  of 

fin  is  perfedly  confident  with  goodneisin  the  Deity,  but  incon- 
fiftent with  juilice  ? 

Is  it  not  as  eafy  to  conceive,  that  he  fhould  permit  fin,  though 
virtue  be  his  delight,  as  that  he  inflids  mifery,  when  his  fole  de- 
light is  to  beftow  happinefs  ?  Should  it  appear  incredible,  that 
the  permiflion  of  fin  may  tend  to  promote  virtue,  to  them  who 
believe  that  the  inflidion  of  mifery  is  necefi[ary  to  promote 
happinefs  I 

•  m 

The  juftice,  as  well  as  the  goodnels  of  Gon^s  moral  govern^ 
ment  of  mankind,  appears  in  this :  That  his  laws  are  not  arbi- 
trary nor  grievous,  as  it  is  only  by  the  obedience  of  them  that 
our  nature  can  be  perfedled  and  qualified  for  future  happinefs  j 
that  he  is  ready  to  aid  our  weaknefs,  to  help  our  infirmities,  and 
not  to  fufier  us  to  be  tempted  above  what  we  are  able  to  bear  ; 
that  he  is  not  ftrid  to  mark  iniquity,  or  to  execute  judgment 
fpeedily  againfi  an  evil  work,  but  is  long-fufl[ering,  and  waits  to 
be  gracious  j  that  he  is  ready  to  receive  the  humble  penitent  to 
his  favour  ;  that  he  is  no  refpeder  of  perfqns,  but  in  eV'ery  na- 
tion he  that  fears  Goi>  and  works  rigbteoufnefs  is  accepted  of 
him.;  that  of  every  man  He  will  require  an  account,  proportion- 
ed  to  the  talents  he  hath  received ;  that^he  delights  rn  mercy, 
but  hath  no  pleafure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked  ;  and  therefore 
in  punifliing  will  never  go  beyond  the  demerit  of  the  criminal, 
nor  beyond  what  the  rules  of  his  univerfal  government  re- 
quire. 

Z  z  a  There 
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CHAP.  XL       There  were,  in  ancient  ages,  fome  who  faid,  the  way  of  the 

Lord  is  not  equal ;  to  whom  the  Prophet,  in  the  name  of  God, 
makes  this  reply,  which,  in  all  ages,  is  fufEcient  to  repel  this  ac- 
cufation.  Hear  now,.  O  houfe  of  Ifrael,  is  not  my  way  equal, 
are  not  your  ways  unequal  ?  When  a  righteous  man  turneth 
away  from  his  right eoufnefs,  and  committeth  iniquity,  for  his 
iniquity  which  he  hath  done  fliall  he  die.  Again,  when  a 
wicked  man  turneth  away  from  his  wickedneG  that  he  hath 
committed,  and  doth  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  be  ihall 
fave  his  (bul  alive.  O  houfe  of  Ifrael,  are  not  my  ways  equal, 
are  not  your  ways  unequal  ?  Repent,  and  turn  from  all  your 
tranfgrellions,  fb  iniquity  ihall  not  be  your  ruin.  Caft  away 
from  you  all  your  tranfgreflions  whereby  you  have  tran(grelled^ 
and  make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  (pirit,  for  why  will  ye  die, 
O  houfe  of  Ifrael  ?  For  I  have  no  pleafure  in  the  death  of  him 
that  dieth,  faith  the  Lord  God. 

Another  argument  for  necelfity  has  been  lately  offered,  which 
ve  fhall  very  briefly  conlider. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  the  power  of  thinking  is  the  re- 
fult  of  a  certain  modification  of  matter,  and  that  a  certain  con- 
figuration of  brain  makes  a  foul ;  and,  if  man  be  wholly  a  ma- 
terial  being,  it  is  faid,  that  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  he  muft  be 
a  mechanical  being  ;  that  the  do^rine  of  neceflity  is  a  dire£^  in* 
ference  from  that  of  materialifini  and  its  undoubted  confe* 
quence. 

As  Jthis  argument  can  have  no  weight  with  thofe  who  do  not 
fee  reafon  to  embrace  this  fyftem  of  rhaterialifm ;  fb,  even  with 
thofe  who  do,  it  feems  to  me  to  be  a  mere  fophifm« 

Fhilofophers  have  been  wont  to  conceive  matter  to  be  an  tn** 
ert  paflive  being,  and  to  have  certain  properties  inconfiftent 
with  the  power  of  thinking  or  of  ailing.    But  a  Philofopher 

arifes, 
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arifes,  who  proves,  we  Ihall  fuppofe,  that  we  were  quite  miftaken 
in  our  notion  of  matter ;  that  it  has  not  the  properties  we  fup- 
pofed,  and,  in  fad,  has  no  properties  but  thofe  o£  attradion  and 
repulfion  ;  but  ftill  he  thinks,  that,  being  matter,  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  it  is  a  mechanical  being,  and  that  the  dodrine  of 
necellity  is  a  dired  inference  from  that  of  materialilm* 

Herein,  however,  he  deceives  himfelf.  If  matter  be  what  we 
conceived  it  to  be,  it  is  equally  incapable  of  thinking  and  of 
ading  freely.  But  if  the  properties,  from  which  we  drew  this 
■  conclufion,  have  no  reality,  as  he  thinks  he  has  proved ;  if  it 
have  the  powers  of  attradion  and  repulfion,  and  require  only  a 
certain  configuration  to  make  it  think  rationally,  it  will  be  im- 
poffible  to  Ihew  any  good  rea(bn  why  the  fame  configuration 
may  not  make  it  ad  rationally  and  freely.  If  its  reproach  of 
fblidity,  inertnefs  and  iluggifhnefs  be  wiped  oiF;  and  if  it  be 
raifed  in  our  efteem  to  a  nearer  approach  to  the  nature  of  what 
we  call  fpiritual  and  immaterial  beings,  why  ihould  it  flill  be 
nothing  but  a  mechanical  being  ?  Is  its  folidity,  inertnefs  and 
fluggiihnefs,  to  be  firft  removed  to  make  it  capable  of  thinking, 
atid  then  reftored  in  order  to  make  it  incapable  of  ading  ? 

Thofe,  therefore,  who  reaibn  juftly  from  this  fyftem  of  ma-^ 
terialifin  will  eafily  perceive,  that  the  dodrine  of  neceflity  is  fo 
far  from  being  a  dired  inference,  that  it  can  receive  no  iiipport 
from  it. 

To  conclude  this  Effay  :  Extremes  of  all  kinds  ought  to  be 
avoided ;  yet  men  are  prone  to  run  into  them  j  and,  to  fhun  one 
extreme,  we  often  run  into  the  contrary. 

Of  all  extremes  of  opinion,  none  are  more  dangerous  than 
thofe  that  exalt  the  powers  of  man  too  high,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  fink  them  too*  low,  on  the  othen 

•   By 
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CHAP.  XL  By  raifing  them  too  high,  we  feed  pride  and  vain-glory,  we 
lofe  the  fehfe  of  our  dependence  upon  God,  and  engage  in  at- 
tempts beyond  our  abilities.  By  deprelling  them  too  low,  wc 
cut  the  finews  of  adion  and  of  obligation,  and  are  tempted  to 
think,  that,  as  we  can  do  nothing,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  be  carried  paifively  along  by  the  flream  of  neceillty. 

Some  good  men,  apprehending  that,  to  kill  pride  and  vain- 
glory,  our  adive  powers  cannot  be  too  much  deprefled,  have 
been  led,  by  zeal  for  religion,  to  deprive  u&  of  all  adlive  power* 

Other  good  men,  by  a  like  zeal,  have  been  led  to  depreciate 
the  human  underflanding,  and  to  put  out  the  light  of  nature 
and  reafon,  in  order  to  exalt  that  of  revelation. 

w 

Thofe  weapons  which  were  taken  up  in  fupport  of  religion^ 
are  now  employed  to  overturn  it  j  and  what  was,  by  fonie,  ac- 
counted the  bulwark  of  orthodoxy,  is  become  the  ftroftg  hold  of 
atheifm  and  infidelity.. 

» 

Atheifts  join  hands  with  Thec^ogians,  j^n  depriving  man  of 
all  adlive  power,  that  they  may  deftroy  all  moral  obligation,  and 
all  fenfe  af  right  and  wrong.     They  joirt  hands*  with  Theolo- 
gians, in  depreciating  the  human  underflanding,  that  they  may 
lead  us  into  abfblute.  fcepticifm* 

God,  in  mercy  to  the  human  race,  has  made  us  of  fuch  ar 
frame,  that  no  fpeculative  opinion  whatfoevpr  can  root  out  the 
fenfe  of  guilt  and  demerit  when  we  do  wrong,  nor  the  peace  and 
joy  of  a  good  confcience  when  we  da  what  is  right.  Na  fpecu- 
lative opinion  can  root  out  a  regard  to  the  teftimony  of  our 
fenfes,.  of  our  memory,,  and  of  our  rational  faculties*  But  we 
have  reafon  to  be  jealous  of  opinions  which  run  counter  to  thole 
natural  fentiments  of  the  human  mind,  and,  tend  to  fhake* 
though  they  never  can  eradicate  them- 

There 
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There  is  little  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  coiidud  of  men,  with  CHAP.  xi. 
regard  to  the  concierns  of  the  prefent  life,  will  ever  be  much  af- 
feded,  either  by  the  dodrine  of  neceffity,  or  by  fcepticifm.  It 
were  to  be  wiflied,  that  men's  conducSt,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
cerns of  another  life,  were  in  as  little  danger  from  thofe  opi* 
nions« 

■ 

In  the  prefent  Hate,  we  fee  (bme  who  zealoufly  maintain  the 
doiSrine  of  neceffity,  others  who  as  zealouily  maintain  that  of 
liberty.  One  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  a  practical  belief  of 
thefe  contrary  fyflems  ihould  produce  very  different  conduA  in 
them  that  hold  them ;  yet  we  fee  no  fuch  difference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  common  life. 

The  fatalift  deliberates,  and  refolves,  and  plights  his  faith. 
He  lays  down  a  plan  of  conduct,  and  profecutes  it  with  vigour 
and  induflry.  He  exhorts  and  commands,  and  hol4s  thofe  to  be 
anfwerable  for  their  condud  to  whom  he  hath  committed  any 
charge.  He  blames  thofe  that  are  falfe  or  unfaithful  to  him  as 
other  men  do*  He  perceives  dignity  and  worth  in  feme  charac* 
ters  and  aiStions^  and  in  others  demerit  and  turpitude.  He  re- 
fents  injuries,  and  is  grateful  for  good  ofHces. 

If  any  man  ihould  plead  the  doiStrine  of  neceffity  to  excul- 
pate murder,  theft,  or  robbery,  or  even  wilful  negligence  in  the 
difcharge  of  his  duty,  his  judge,  though  a  fatalifl,  if  he  had 
common  fenfe,  would  laugh  at  fuch  a  plea,  and  would  not  allow 
it  even  to  alleviate  the  crime» 

In  all  fuch  cafes,  he  fees  that  it  would  be  abfiird  not  to  a6k 
and  to  judge  as  thofe  ought  to  do  who  believe  themfelves  and 
other  men  to  be  free  agents,  jufl  as  the  fceptic,  to  avoid  abfur- 
dity,  mufl,  when  he  goes  into  the  world,  a£t  and  judge  like  other 
men  who  are  not  fceptics* 

If 
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CHAP.  XL       If  the  fatalift  be  as  Uttlc  inftueiiced  by  the  opinion  of  necef- 

fity  ui  his  moral  and  religious  concerns^  and  in  his  expedatioos 
concerning  another  world,  a^  be  i^  in  the  common  affairs  of  life^ 
his  fpeculative  opinion  will  probably  do  him  little  huru  But,  if 
he  trufl  fb  far  to  the  dodtrine  of  neceSky,  as  to  indulge  floth 
and  inadivity  in  his  duty,  and  hope  to  exculpate  himfelf  to  his 
Maker  by  that  dodrine,  let  him  confider  whether  he  fuftains 
this  excufe  from  his  fervants  and  dependants,  when  they  are  ne^ 
gligent  or  unfaithful  in  what  is  committed  to  their  charge, 

Biftiop  BuTLSRt  in  his  Anakgy^  has  an  excellent  chapter  upon 
the  opinion  of  neceffity  conjidered  as  if^uencing  firaSice,  which  I  think 
highly  deferring  the  conlideration  of  thofe  who  are  inclined  tck 
that  opinion. 
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O  F      MO  R  A  L  S. 


CHAP.        I. 


Of  the  Firft  Principles  of  Morals, 


M 


ORALS,  like  all  other  fciences,  muft  have  firft  principles, 
on  which  all  moral  reafoning  is  grounded. 


In  every  branch  of  kao\7ledge  where  diipHtes  have  been 
raifed,  it  is  ufeful  to  diftinguifli  the  firft  principles  from  the 
(iiperftrudure.  They  are  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  icience  leans ;  and  whatever  •  is  not  ftipported  by 
;this  foundation  can  have  no  ftability. 

In  all  rational  belief,  the  thing  believed  is  cither  itfelf  •  a  firft 
principle,  or  it  is  by  juft  reafoning  deduced  from  firft  prin- 
ciples. When  men  di^r.  about'  dedudions  of  reafoning,  the 
appeal  muft  be  to  the  rules  of  reafoning,  which  have  been  very 
unanimoufly  fixed  from  the  days  of  Aristotle.  But  when  they 
Hifter  about  a  firft  principle,  the  appeal  is  made  to  another  tri- 
bunal J  to  that  of  common  fenfe. 

How  the  genuine  declfions  of  common  fenfe  may  be  diftin- 
^ftied  from  the  counterfeit,  has  been  confidered  in  eflay  fixth, 
on  the  Intelleftual  Powers  of  Man,  chapter  fourth,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  What  I  would  here  obferve  is,  That  as 
^ft  principles  dilTer  from  deduiStions  of  reafoning  in  the  nature 

A  a  a  of 
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CHAP.  L    gf  ^heji,r  ^videpce,  lyid  umft.  b^  tried  Jiy.  a  different  ftandard  whea 

they  are  called  in  queftion,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  to  which 
of  thefe  two  clafles  a  truth  which  we  would  examine,  belongs. 
"V^Tien  they  are  not  diftinguilhed,  men  are  apt  to  demand  proof 
for  every  thing  they  think  fit  to  deny  :  And  when  we  attempt 
to  prove  by  diredt  argument,  what  is  really  felf-evident,  the 
reafoning  will  always  be  inconclufive ;  for,  it  will  either  take  for 
granted  the  thing  to  be  proved,  qr  fomething  not  more  evident; 
knd  fo,  inftead  of  giving  ftrength  to  the  conclufion,  will  rather 
tempt  thofe  to  doubt  of  it,  who  never  did  fo  before. 

I  propofe,  therefore,  in  this  chapter,  to  point  out  (bme  of  the 
firft  principles  of  morals,  without  pretending  to  a  complete  enu- 
meration. :  ^ 

m  *  •  •  I  « 

The  principles  I  am  to  mention,  relate  either  to  virtue  in  ge- 
neral,,or  to  the  different  particuljar  branches  of  virtue,  qr  to  the 
comparifon  of  virtues  where  they  feem  to  interfere. 

•  > 

i«  There  are  Ibme  things  in  human  coadu<3;,  tb'^t  merit  ap* 
probation  and  praife,  others  tbat  merit  blame  and  punifhmeat  f 
and  different  degrees  either  of  approbation  or  of  blame^  are  due 
to  different  anions.. 

.  2*  What  is.  in  no  degree  volontacy,.  can  neither  deferve,  mofal 
approbation  nor  blame. 

3.  What  is  done  from,  unavoidable  neceflity  may  be  agreeable* 
or  difagreeable,  ufeful  or  hurtful,  but  canuot  be  the  obje<5  either 
of  blame  or  of  moral  approbation. 

•        *         .  •      •■ 
4.  Men  may  be  highly  culpable  in  omitting  what  they  ought 

to  have  done,  as  well  a&  in  doing  what  they  ought  not.^ 


5.  We  ought  to^uie  the  beft  mean^  we  can  to  be  'well  i 

cd 
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ed  of  oar  duty,  by  (erious  attention  to  moral  inftrudioil ;  by  ob-  CHAP.  L 
ferving  what  we  approve,  and  what  we  difapprove,  in  other 
men,  whether  our  acquaintance,  or  thofe  whofe  adlions  are  re- 
corded in  hiftory  ;  by  reflecting  often,  in  a  calm  and  difpaflibn- 
ate  hour,  on  our  own  paft  condud,  that  we  may  difcern  what 
was  wrong,  what  was  right,  and  what  might  have  been  better ; 
by  deliberating  coolly  and  impartially  upon  our  future  condud:, 
as  far  as  we  can  forefee  the  opportunities  we  may  have  of  doing 
good,  or  the  temptations  to  do  wrong;  and  by  having  this  prin- 
ciple deeply  fixed  in  our  minds,  that  as  moral  excellence  is  the 
true  worth  and  glory  of  a  man,  fo  the  knowledge  of  our  duty 
is  to  every  man,  in  every  ftation  of  life,  the  moft  important  of 
all  knowledge. 

6.  It  ought  to  be  our  mod  ferious  concern  to  <lo  our  duty  as 
far  as  we  know  it,  and  to  fortify  our  minds  againfl  every  temp- 
tation to  deviate  from  it ;  by  maintaining  a  lively  fenfe  of  the 
beauty  of  right  condud:,  and  of  its  prelent  and  future  reward, 
of  the  turpitude  of  vice,  and  of  its  bad  confequences  here  and 
hereafter;  by  having  always  in  our  eye  the  nobleft  examples  ; 
by  the  habit  of  fubjeding  our  paflions  to  the  government  of  rea- 
fbn;  by  firm  purpofes  and  refolutions  with  regard  to  our  con-, 
dudl ;  by  avoiding  occafions  of  temptation  when  we  can ;  and 
by  imploring  the  aid  of  him  who  made  us,  in  every  hour  of 
temptation. 

Thefe  principles  concerning  virtue  and  vice  in  general,  muft 
appear  felf-evident  to  every  man  who  hath  a  confcience,  and 
who  hath  taken  pains  to  exercife  this  natural  power  of  his  mind* 
I  proceed  to  others  that  are  more  particular. 

I.  We  ought  to  prefer  a  greater  good,  though  more  diftant, 
to  a  lefs  ;  and  a  lefs  evil  to  a  greater. 

.  A  regard  to  oar  own  good,  though  we  had  no  confcience^ 

A  a  a  2  dictates 
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CHAP,  L  dilates  this  principle;  add  we  cannot  help  difapproving  the 
man  that  ads  contrary  to  it,  as  defefving  to  lofe  the  good  which 
he  wantonly  threw  away,  and  to  fuffer  the  evil  which  he  know- 
ingly brought  upon  his  own  head. 

We  obferved  before,  that  the  ancitnt  moralifts,  and  many 
among  the  modern,  have  deduced  the  whole  of  rriorals  from  this 
principle,  and  that  when  we  make  a  right  eftimate  of  goods  and 
evils  according  to  their  degree,  their  dignity,  their  duration, 
and  according  as  they  are  more  or  left  in  our  power,  it  leads  to 
the  pradice  of  every  virtue  :  More  dke(5Hy,  indeed,  to  the  vir- 
tues of  felf  government,  to  prudence,  to  temperance,  and  to  for- 
titude ;  and,  though  more  indiredlly,  even  to  juftice,  humanity, 
and  all  the  focial  virtues,  when  their  influence  upon  our  happi- 
nefs  is  well  underftood. 

Though  it  be  not  the  nobleft  principle  of  condudl,  it  has  this 
peculiar  advantage,  that  its  force  is  felt  by  the  moft  ignorant, 
and  even  by  thfc  moft  abandoned. 

4 

Let  a  man^s  moral  judgment  be  ever  fo  little  improved  by  ex- 
crcife,  ot  ever  fo  much  corrupted  by  bad  habits,  he  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  his  own  happinefs  or  mifery.  When  he  is  betome 
infenfible  to  every  nobler  motive  to  right  condu<S!,  he  cannot  be 
infenfible  to  this.  And  though  to  ad  from  this  motive  folely  may 
be  called  prudence  rather  than  virtue j  yet  this  prudence  deferves 
fome  regard  upon  its  own  account,  and  much  more  as  it  is  the 
friend  and  ally  of  virtue,  and  the  enemy  of  all  vice ;  and  as  it 
gives  a  favourable  teftimony  of  virtue  to  thofe  who  are  deaf  to 
every  other  recommendation* 

If  a  man  can  be  induced  to  do  his  dtity  evea  from  a  regard  to 
his  own  happinefs,  he  will  foon  find  reafon  to  love  virtue  for  her 
own  fake^  and  to  a^  from  motives  lefs  mercenary* 
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'  I  cannot  therefore  approve  of  thofe  moralifts,  who  would  ba-    CHA?.  i, 
nifh  all  perfuaiives  to  virtue  taken  from  the  confideration  of  pri- 
vate good.     In  the  prefent  ft  ate  of  human  nature  thefe  are  not 
ufelefs  to  the  heft,  and  they  are  the  only  means  left  of  reclaim- 
ing the  abandoned. 

2.  As  far  as  the  intention  of  nature  appears  in  the  conftitu* 
tion  of  man,  we  ought  to  comply  with  that  intention^  and  to  adit 
agreeably  to  it4 

The  Author  of  6ur  being  hath  given  us  not  only  the  power 
of  ading  within  a  limited  fphere,  but  various  principles  or  fprings 
of  adion,  of  different  nature  and  dignity,  to  dire<St  us  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  our  adlive  power. 

From  the  conftitution  of  every  fpecles  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, and  eipecially  from  the  active  prihciples  which  nature  has 
given  them,  we  eafily  perceive  the  manner  of  life  for  which  na- 
ture intended  them  ;  and  they  uniformly  ad  the  part  to  which 
they  are  led  by  their  conftitution,  without  any  refledion  upon 
it,  or  intention  of  obeying  its  didates.  Man  only,  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  world,  is  made  capable  of  obferving  his  own  con- 
ftitution, what  kind  of  life  it  is  made  for,  and  of  ading  accord- 
ing to  that  intention,  or  contrary  to  it.  He  only  is  capable  of 
yielding  an  intentional  obedience  to  the  didates  of  his  nature,, 
or  of  rebelling  againft  them. 

In  treating  of  the  principles  of  adion  in  man,  it  has  been 
ihewn,  that  as  his  natural  kiftinds  and  bodily  appetites,  are  well 
adapted  to  the  prefervation  of  his  natural  life,  and  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  thd  fpecies ;  fo  his  natural  defires,  affedions,.  and 
paffions,  when  uncorrupted  by  vicious  habits,  and  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  leading  principles  of  reafon  and  confcience,  are 
excellently  fitted  for  the  rational  and  focial  life.  Every  vicious 
adion  fliews  an  ex^cels,  or  defed,  or  wrong  diredion  of  fome  na^ 

tural 
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CHA?.  L   tural  fpring  of  a<5fcioD,  and  therefore  may,  very  juflly,  be  faid  to 

be  unnatural.     Every  virtuous  adion  agrees  with  the  uncorrupt- 
ed  principles  of  human  nature. 

The  Stoics  defined  virtue  to  be  a  life  according  to  nature. 
Some  of  them  more  accurately,  a  life  according  to  the  nature  of 
man,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  fuperior  to  that  of  brutes.  The  life  of  a 
brute  is  according  to  the  nature  of  the  brute ;  but  it  is  neither 
virtuous  nor  vicious*  The  life  of  a  moral  agent  cannot  be  ac- 
cording to  his  nature,  unlefs  it  be  virtuous.  That  con(cience, 
which  is  in  every  man's  bread,  is  the  law  of  God  written  in  his 
lieart,  which  he  cannot  difobey  without  ading  unnaturally,  and 
being  felf-condemned* 

The  intention  of  nature,  in  the  various  adive  principles  of 
man,  in  the  defires  of  power,  of  knowledge,  and  of  efteem,  in 
the  aflediion  to  children,  to  near  relations,  and  to  the  commu«* 
nities  to  which  we  belong,  in  gratitude,  in  compaflion,  and  even 
in  refentment  and  emulation,  is  very  obvious,  and  has  been 
pointed  out  in  treating  of  thofe  principles.  Nor  is  it  leis  evi- 
dent, that  reafon  and  confcience  are  given  us  to  regulate  the  in- 
ferior principles,  Co  that  they  may  confpire,  in  a  regular  and 
confiflent  plan  of  life,  in  purfuit  of  fome  worthy  end. 

3.  No  man  is  born  for  himfelf  only.  Every  man,  therefore, 
t>ught  to  coniider  himfelf  as  a  member  of  the  common  fociety 
of  mankind,  and  of  thofe  fubordinate  focieties  to  which  he  be- 
longs, fuch  as  family,  friends,  neighbourhood,  country,  and  to  do 
as  much  good  as  he  can,  and  as  little  hurt  to  the  focieties  of 
which  he  is  a  part. 

This  axiom  leads  diredlly  to  the  pradice  of  every  (bcial  vir- 
tue, and  indirectly  to  the  virtues  of  felf-govemment,  by  which 
6nly  we  can  be  qualified  for  difcharging  the  duty  we  owe  to  fo* 
ciety. 

4*  In 
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4*  In  every  cafe,  we  ought  to  adb  that  part  towards  another,  CHAp.  l 
which  we  would  judge  to  be  right  in  him  to  adl  toward  us,  if 
we  were  in  his  circumftances  and  he  in  ours ;  or,  more  gene- 
rally, what  we  approve  in  others,  that  we  ought  to  pradlife  in 
like  circumftances,  and  what  we  condemn  in  others  we  ought 
not  to  do. 

If  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  right  and  wrorng  in  the  conduct 
of  moral  agents,  it  muft  be  the  fame  to  ail  in  the  £ame  circum- 
ftances« 

We  ftand  all  in  the  fame  relation  to  him  who  made  us,  and 
will  call  us  to  account  for  our  condud  >  for  with  him  there  is 
no  refped  of  perfons.  We  ftand  in  the  fame  relation  to  one 
another  as  members  of  the  great  community  of  mankind.  The 
duties  confequent  upon  the  different  ranks  and  offices  and  rela^ 
tions  of  men  are  the  fame  to  all  in  the  iame  circun^ances». 

It  is  not  want  of  judgment,  but  want  of  candour  and  impar- 
tiality, that  hinders  men  frpm  difcerning  what  they  owe  to 
others.:  They  are  quickfighted  enough  in  difcerning  what  is 
due  to  themfelves.  When  they  are  injured,  or  ill-treated,  they 
iec  it,  and  feel  refentment.  It  is  the  want  of  candour  that 
makes  men  ufe  one  meafure  for  the  duty  they  owe  to  others, 
and  another  meafure  for  the  duty  that  others  owe  to  them  in 
like  circumftances.  That  men  ought  to  judge  with  candour,  as 
in  all  other  cafes,  fo  efpecially  in  what  concerns  their  moral 
condud,  is  furely  felf-evident  to  every  intelligent  being*  The 
man  who  takes  ofifence  when  he  is  injured  in  his  perfon,  in  his 
property,  in  his  good  name,  pronounces  judginent  againft  hinw- 
fblf  if  he  a£t  fo  toward,  his  neighbour. 

As  the  equity  and  obligation  of  this  rule  of  condud  is  felf- 
cvident  to  every  man  who  hath  a  confcience  j  fo  it  isj  of  all  the 
xules  of  morality,  the  moft  comprehenfive,  and  truly  deferves 

the 
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CHAP.  I.   the  encomium  given  it  by  the  higheft  authority,  that  it  is  the  km 

and  the  prophets. 

It  comprehends  every  rule  of  juftice  without  exception. .  It 
comprehends  all  the  relative  dudes,  arifing  either  from  the 
more  permanent  relations  of  parent  and  child^  of  mafter 
and  fervant,  of  magiflrate  and  fubjedt,  of  hufband  and  wife,  or 
from  the  more  tranfient  relations  of  rich  and  poor,  of  buyer 
and  feller,  of  debtor  and  creditor,  of  benefactor  and  beaeficir 
ary,  of  friend  and  enemy.  It  comprehends  every  duty  of  cha- 
rity and  humanity,  and  even  of  courtefy  and  good  manners. 

Nay,  I  think,  that,  without  any  force  or  firainin^,  it  extends 
even  to  the  duties  of  felf-gpvernment.  For,  as  every  man  ap- 
proves in  others  the  virtues  of  prudence,  temperance,  felf-cooi- 
uiand  and  fortitude,  he  muft  perceive,  that  what  is  right  in 
others  ouift  be  right  in  himfelf  in  lil&e  circumftaoces. 

To  fum  up  all,  he  who  ads  invariably  by  this  rule  will  never 
deviate  from  the  path  of  his  duty,  but  from  an  error  of  judg- 
ment. And,  as  he  feels  the  obligation  that  he  and  air  men  are 
under  to  ufe  the  bed  means  in  his  power  to  have  his  judgment 
well-informed  in  matters  of  duty,  his  errors  will  only  be  fiich  as 
are  invincible. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  this  axiom  fuppofes  a  faculty  in  man 
by  which  he  can  diftinguifh  right  condud  from  wrong.  It  fiip- 
po(es  alfo,  that,  by  this  faculty,  we  eafily  perceive  the  right  and 
the  wrong  in  other  men  that  are  indifferent  to  us ;  but  are  very 
apt  to  be  blinded  by  the  partiality  of  feififli  paflions  when  the 
cafe  concerns  ourfelves.  Every  claim  we  have  againft  others  is 
apt  to  be  magnified  by  felf-love,  when  viewed  diredly.  A 
change  of  perfons  removes  this  prejudice,  and  brings  the  claim 
to  appear  in  its  juft  magnitude. 

5- To 
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5.  To  every  man  who  believes  the  exiftence,  the  perfedions,  CHAP.  L^ 
and  the  providence  of  God,  the  veneration  and  fubmiffion  we 
owe  to  him  is  felf-evident.  Right  fentiments  of  the  Deity  and 
of  his  works,  not  only  make  the  duty  we  owe  to, him  obvious  to 
every  intelligent  being,  but  likewife  add  the  authority  of  a  Di- 
vine law  to  every  rule  of  right  condud. 

'  There  is  another  clafs  of  axioms  in  morals,  by  which,  when 
there  (eems  to  be  an  oppofition  between  the  adtions  that  diffe- 
rent virtues  lead  to,  we  determine  to  which  the  preference  is  due. 

Between. the  feveral  virtues,  as  they  are  difpofitions  of  mind, 
or  determinations  of  will,  to  aft  according  to  a  certain  general 
rule,  there  can  be  no  oppofition.  They  dwell  together  mofl 
amicably,  and  give  mutual  aid  and  ornament,  without  the  pofli- 
bility  of  hoflility  or  oppofition,  and,  taken  altogether,  make 
one  uniform  and  confiflent  rule  of  conduct.  But,  between  par- 
ticular external  actions,  which  different  virtues  would  lead  to, 
there  may  be  an  oppofition.  Thu^,  the  fame  man  may  be  in 
his  heart,  generous,  grateful  and  jufl.  Thefe  difpofitions 
flrengthen,  but  never  can  weaken  one  another.  Yet  it  may 
happen,  that  an  external  aftion  which  generofity  or  gratitude 
folicits,  juflice  may  forbid. 

That  in  all  fuch  cafes,  unmerited  generofity  fhould  yield  to 
gratitude,  and  both  to  juflice,  is  felf-evident.  Nor  is  it  lefs  fo, 
that  unmerited  beneficence  to  thofe  who  are  at  eafe  fhould 
yielid  to  compafllon  to  the  miferable;  atid  external  ads  of 
piety  to  works  of  mercy,  becaufe  God  loves  mercy  more  than 
facrifice. 

At  the  fame  time,  we  perceive,  that  thofe  adts  gf  virtue  which 
ought  to  yield  in  the  cafe  of  a  competition,  have  moil  intrinfic 
worth  when  there  is  no  competition.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  more  worth  in  pure  and  unmerited  benevolence  than  in 

B  b  b  compaillon. 
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CHAP.  L^   companion,  more  m  compaflioQ  than  in  gratitude,  and  more  in 

gratitude  than  in  juftice. 

I  call  th^£t  Jirfi  prmcipies^  becaufe  they  appear  to  me  to  have 
in  themfeives  an  intuitive  evidence  which  I  cannot  refid.  I  find 
I  can  exprefs  them  in  other  woxnis.  I  can  illuilrate  them  by 
examples  and  authorities,  and  perhaps  can  deduce  one  of  them 
from  another ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  deduce  them  from  other 
principles  tha^  are  more  evident*.  And  I  €nd  the  beft  moral 
Teafonings  of  authors  I  am  acquainted  with,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem. Heathen  and  Chriftian,  to  be  grounded  upon  one  or  more 

of  them^ 

$ 

m 

The  evidence  of  mathematical  axioms  is  not  difcemod  till  mei^: 
come  to  a  certain  degree  of  maturity  of  under ftanding.  A  boy 
muft  have  fbrmed  the  general  conception  of  quantity^  and  of 
mort  and  Ufs  and  tqual^  ci  Jum  and  diffcrtnce  \  and  he  muft  have 
been  accuilomed  to  judge  of  thefe  rektions  in  matters  of  com^ 
Bion  life^  before  he  can  perceive  the  evidence  of  the  isbatbema- 
tical  axiom,  that  equal  iquantities,  addled  to  equal  quantities, 
make  equal  fums. 

In  like  manner,  our  moral  judgment,  or  conlcience,  grows  to= 
maturity  from,  an  imperceptible  feed,  planted  by  our.  Creator. 
When  we  are  capable  of  contemplating  the  anions  of  other 
men,  or  of  r^fle<fting  upon  our  own  calmly  and  difpaflionately, 
we  begin  to  perceive  in  them  the  qualities  of  honeft  aftd  dif- 
honeft,  of  honourable  and  bafe,  of  right  and  wrongs  and  to 
feel  the  fentiments  of  moral  approbation,  and  difapprobation.. 

Thefe  fentiments  are  at  firft  feeble,  eafily  warped  by  paflions 
and  prejudices,  and  apt  to  yield  to  authority.  By  ufe  and  time^ 
the  judgment,  in  morals  as  in  other  matters,  gathers  ftrength, 
and  feels  more  vigour.  We  begin  to  diftinguifh  the  didates  of 
pailion  from  thofe  of  cool  rcafon,  and  to  perceive,  that  it  is  not 

always 
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always  fafe  to  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  others.     By  an  im-     CHAP>  h 
pulfe  of  nature,  we  venture  to  judge  for  ourfelves,  as  we  ven- 
ture  to  walk  by  outfelves. 

There  is  a  ftrong  analogy  between  the  progrefs  of  the  body 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  and  the  progrefs  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  This  progrefEon  in  both  is  the  work  of  nature,  and 
in  both  may  be  greatly  aided  or  hurt  by  proper  education.  It 
is  natural  to  a  man  to  be  able  to  walk  or  run  or  leap ;  but  if 
his  limbs  had  been  kept  in  fetters  from  his  birth,  he  would  have 
none  of  thofe  powers.  It  is  no  Icfs  natural  to  a  man  trained 
in  fociety,  and  accuftomed  to  judge  of  his  own  actions  and 
thofe  of  other  men,  to  perceive  a  right  and  a  wrong,  an  ho- 
nourable and  a  bafe,  in  human  condud  ;  and  to  fuch  a  man,  I 
think,  the  principles  of  morals  I  have  above  mentioned  will 
appear  felf-evident.  Yet  there  may  be  individuals  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies  fo  little  accuftomed  to  think  or  judge  of  any  thing, 
but  of  gratifying  their  animal  appetites^  as  to  have  hardly  any 
conception  of  right  or  wrong  in  condud,  or  any  moral  judg- 
ment 5  as  there  certainly  are  fbme  who  have  not  the  conceptions 
and  the  judgment  neceflary  to  underftand  the  axioms  of  geo- 
metry. 

From  the  principles  above  mentioned,  the  whole  fyftem  of 
moral  condudl  follows  fo  eafily,  and  with  fo  little  aid  of  rea- 
foning,  that  every  man  of  common  underftand ing,  who  wifhes 
to  know  his  duty,  may  know  it.  The  path  of  duty  is  a  plain 
path,  which  the  upright  in  heart  can  rarely  miftake.  Such  it 
muft  be,  fince  every  man  is  bound  to  walk  in  it.  There  are 
ibme  intricate  cafes  in  morals  which  admit  of  difputation  ;  but 
thefe.feldom  occur  in  pradice  j  and,  when  they  do,  the  learned 
difputant  has  no  great  advantage ;  For  the  unlearned  man,  who 
ufes  the  beft  means  in  his  power -to  know  his  duty,  and  adts  ac- 
cording to  his  knowledge,  is  inculpable  in  the  fight  of  God  and 
man.     He  may  err,  but  he  is  not  guilty  of  immorality. 

Bbb2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

CHAP.        II. 
Of  Sjiftems  of  Morals, 

IF  the  knowledge  of  onr  duty  be  fo  level  to  the  apprehenfioR 
of  all  men,  as  has  been  reprefented  in  the  laft  chapter,  it 
may  feem  hardly  to  deferve  the  name  of  a  fcience.  It  may 
feem  that  there  is  no  need  for  inftrudion  in  morals. 

From  what  caufe  then  has  it  happened,  that  we  have  many 
large  and  learned  fyftems  of  moral  philofophy,  and  fyftems  of 
natural  jurifprudence,  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations ;  and 
that,  in  modem  times,  public  profefHons  have  been  inftituted  in 
moft  places  of  education  for.inflruding  youth  in  thefe  branches 
of  knowledge  ? 

This  event,  I  think,  may  be  accounted  for,  and  the  utility  of 
fuch  fyftems  and  profeflions  juftified,  without  fuppofing  any  dif- 
ficulty or  intricacy  in  the  knowledge  of  our  duty* 

I  am  far  from  thinking  i'nftrudion  in  morals  uimecellaxy* 
Men  may,  to  the  end  of  life,  be  ignorant  of  felf-evident  truths. 
They  may,  to  the  end  of  life,  entertain  grofs  abfurdities.  Expe- 
rience (hews  that  this  happens  often  in  matters  that  are  indiffe- 
rent. Much  more  may  it  happen  in  matters  where  intereft^ 
paflion,  prejudice  and  faihion^^  are  fb  apt  to  pervert  the  judgment,. 

The  moft  obvious  truths  are  not  perceived  without  fome  ripe- 
nefs  of  judgment.  For  we  fee,  that  children  may  be  made  to 
believe  any  thing,  though  ever  fo  abfurd.  Our  judgment  of 
things  is  ripened,  not  by  time  only,  but  chiefly  by  being  exer- 
cifed  about  things  of  the  fame  or  of  a  fimilar  kind. 

Judgment,  even  in  things  felf-evident,  requires  a  clear,  di- 

ftind 
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ftincSt  and  fteady  conception  of  the  things  about  which  we  pHAP>  IL 
judge.  Our  conceptions  are*  at  firft  obfcure  and  wavering.  The 
habit  of  attending  to  them  is  neceflary  to  make  them  diftindl 
and  fteady  J  and  this  habit  requires  an  exertion  6f  mind  to 
which  many  of  our  animal  principles  are  unfriendly.  The  love 
of  truth  calls  for  it  j  but  its  ftill  voice  is  often  drowned  by  the 
louder  call  of  fome  paffioni  or  we  are  hindered  from  lifteniilg  to 
it  by  lazinefs  and  defnltorinefs.  Thus  men  often  remain 
through  life  ignorant  of  things  which  they  needed  but  to  open 
their  eyes  to  fee,  and  which  they  would  have  feen  if  their  at- 
tention had  been  turned  to  them. 

The  moft  knowing  derive  the  greateft  part  of  their  know- 
ledge, even  in  things '  obvious,  from  inftrudlion  and  informa- 
tion,  and  from  being  taught  to  exercife  their  natural  faculti^s^ 
which,  without  inftrudtion,  would  lie  dormant,. 

I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that,  if  a  man  coidd  be  reared  from 
infancy,  without  any  fociety^  of  hi*  fellow-creatures,  he  would 
hardly  ever  (hew  any  fign,  either  of  moral  judgment,  or  of  the 
power  of  reafoning;  His  own  acftions  would  be  dire(5ked  by  hi«  ani- 
mal  appetites  and  paffions,  without'  cool  refledtion,  and  he  would 
have  no  accefs  to.  improve,  by  obferving  the  conduiSt  of  other 
beings  like  himfelf. 

The  power  of  vegetation  in  the  feed  of  a  plant,  without  heat 
and  moifture,  would  for  ever  lie  dormant.  The  rational  and 
moral  powers  of  man  would  perhaps  lie  dormant  without  in- 
ftrucStion  and  example.  Yet  thefe  powers  are  a  part,  and  the 
nobleft  part,  of  his  conftitutionj  as  the  power  of  vegetation  is. 
of  the  feed* 

Our  firft  moral  conceptions  are  probably  got  by  attending 
coolly  to  the  condudk  of  others,  and  obferving  what  moves  our 
approbation^  what  our  indignation.      Thefe  fentiments  fpring 

from 
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CHAP.  II.  ffom.  oor  moral  faculty  as  naturally  as  the  {enCaxiaas  of  fwert 

aact  bitter  from  the  faculty  of  tafte.  They  have  their  natural 
Gbjeds.  But  moft  human  adtions  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  and 
have  various  colours,  according  as  they  are  viewed  on  different 
fides.  Prejudice  againfl,  or  in  favour  of  the  perfbn^  is  apt  to 
warp  our  opinion.  It  requires  attention  and  candour  to  diflin- 
guiih  the  good  irom  the  ill,  and,  without  favour  or  prejudice,  to 
form  a  clear  and  impartial  judgment.  In  this  we  may  be  great-* 
ly  aided  by  inflrudion. 

He  muft  be  very  ignorant  of  human  nature^  who  does  not 
perceive  that  the  feed  of  virtue  in  the  mind  of  man^  like  that  of 
a  tender  pknt  in  an  unkindly  foil,  requires  care  aiid  culture  in 
the  fii'ft  period  qf  life,  as.  well  %s  our  own  exertion  when  we 
come  to  maturity. 

If  the  irregularities  of  paflion  and  appetite  be  timely  checked, 
,and  good  habits  planted ;  if  we  be  excited  by  good  examples, 
:aiid  bad  examples  be  fliewn  in  their  proper  colour ;  if  the  atten* 
tion  be  prudently  directed  to  the  precepts  of  wifdom  and  virtue, 
as  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  them  ;  a  man  thus  trained 
will  rarely  be  at  a  lofs  to  dlftinguiih  good  from  ill  in  bis  own 
condud,  without  the  labour  of  reafoning. 

The  bulk  of  mankind  have  but  little  of  this  culture  in  the 
proper  feafon  j  and  what  they  have  is  often  unikilfully  applied  ; 
by  which  means  bad  habits  gather  ftreng^h,  and  falfe  notions  of 
pkafure,  of  honour,  and  of  intereft^  occupy  the  mind.  They 
give  little  attention  to  what  is  right  and  honeft.  Confcieoce  is 
ieldom  confulted,  and  fo  little  exercifed,  that  its  decifions  are 
weak  and  wavering.  Although,  therefore,  to  a  ripe  underfland* 
ing,  free  from  prejudice,  and  accuftomed  to  judge  of  the  morali- 
ty of  actions,  mod  truths  in  morals  will  appear  felf;-evident,  it 
does  not  follow  that  moral  inftrudion  is  unnece0ary  in  the  firfi 

part 
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part  of  life,  or  that  it  may  not  be  very  profitable  in  its  more  ad-    CHAF,  n> 
vanced  period. 

The  hiftory  of  paft  ages  fhews  that  nations,  highly  civilized 
and  greatly  enlightened  in  mamy  arts  and  (ciences,  may,  for  ages, 
not  only  hold  the  grofleft  abfurdities  with  regard  to  the  Deity 
and  his  wdrfliip,  but  with  regard  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  fel- 
iow-nfien,  particularly  to  children,  to  Servants,  to  ftrangers,  to 
enemies,  and  to  thofe  who  dififer  from  us  in  religious  opinionfr. 

T 

Such  corruptions  in  rcligfon,  and  in  morals, "  had  fpread  fo  . 
wide  among  mankind,  and  were  fo  confirmed  by  cuftom,  as  to 
require  a  light  from  hearen  to  corredl  them.  Revelation  was 
not  intended  to  fuperfede,  but  to  aid  the  ufe  of  our  natural  fa- 
culties ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  the  attention  given  to  moral  truths, 
in  fiich  fyfteihs  as  we  have  mentioned,  has  contributed  much  to 
corred  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  former  ages,  and  may  con-p 
tinue  to  have  the  fame  good  efFed  in  time  to  come. 

It  needs  not  feem  ff range,  that  fyfteros  of  morals  may  fwell  to 
great  magnitude,  if  we  cbnfiilcr  that,  altliough  the  general  prin- 
ciples be  few  and  fimple,  their  application  extends  to  every  part 
of  human  condudl,  in  every  condition,  every  relation,  and  every 
tranfadlion  of  life.  They  are  the  rule  of  life  to  the  magiftrate 
and  to  the  fiibjeft,  to  the  matter  and  to  the  fervant,  to  the  parent 
and  to  the  child,  to  the'  Fellow-citizen  and  to  the  alien,  to  the 
friend  und  to  the  enemy,  to  the  buyer  and  to  the  feller,  to  the 
borrower  and  to  the  lender.  Every  human  creature  is  fubjeA 
to  their  authority  in  his  aftiotts  and  wbrds,  and  even  in  his 
thoughts.  They  may,  in  this  refpedl,  be  compared  to  tlie  laws 
of  motion  in  the  natural  world,  which,  though  few  and  fimple,, 
(erve  to  regulate  an  infinite  variety  of  operations  throughdut  the. 
univerfe. 

And  as  the  beauty  of  the  laws  of  motion  is  diJplayed  in  the 

moft 
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?^^^1^\  ^^^  ftriking  manner,  when  we  trace  them  through  all  the  va- 
riety of  their  efFeds  ;  fo  the  divine  beauty  and  fandity  of^  the 
principles  of  morals,  appear  moft  auguft  when  we  take  a  com- 
prehenfive  view  of  their  application  to  every  condition  and  rela- 
tion, and  to  every  tranfadion  of  human  focrety. 

This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  defign  of  fyftems  of  morals.  They 
may  be  piade  more  or  Icfs  extenfive,  having  no  limits  fixed  by  na- 
ture, but  the  wide  circle  of  human  tranfadtions.  When  the  prin- 
ciples are  applied  to  thefe  in  detail,  the  detail  is  pleafant  and  profit- 
able. It  requires  no  profound  reafoning,  (excepting,  perhaps, 
in  a  few  difputable  points.)  It  admits  of  the  moil  agreeable  il- 
luftration  from  examples  and  authorities;  it  fervesto  exercife, 
and  thereby  to  ftrengthen  moral  judgment.  And  one  who  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  duty  of  man,  in  all  the  various  rela- 
tions and  circumftances  of  life,  will  probably  be  more  enlighten- 
.ed  in  bis  own  duty,  and  more  able  to  enlighten  others. 

The  firft  writers  in  morals,  we  are  acquainted  with,  delivered 
their  moral  inftrudions,  not  in  fyftems,  but  in  fhort  unconned- 
ed  fentences,  or  aphorifms.  They  law  no  need  for  dedudions 
of  reafoning,  becaufe  the  truths  they  delivered  could  not  but  be 
admitted  by  the  candid  and  attentive. 

Subfequent  writers,  to  improve  the  way  of  treating  this  fub- 
jed,  gave  method  and  arrangement  to  moral  truths,  by  reducing 
them  under  certain  divifions  and  fubdivifion$^  as  parts  of  one 
whole.  By  thefe  means  the  whole  is  more  eafily  comprehended 
and  remembered,  and  from  this  arrangement  gets  the  name  of  a 
fyftenn  and  of  a  fcience. 

A  fyftem  of  morals  is  not  like  a  iyft;eni  of  geometry,  where 
the  fubfequent  parts  derive  their  evidence  from  the  preceding, 
and  one  chain  of  reafoning  is  carried  on  from  the  beginning ; 
(b  that,  if  the  arrangement  is  changed,  the  chain  is  broken,  and 

the 
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ihe  evidence  is  lo A.    It  refembles  more  a  fyftem  of  botany,  or  CHAP.  IL 
mineralogy/ where  the  fiibfequent  parts  depend  not  for  their 
evidence  upon  the  preceding,  and  the  arrangement  is  made  to 
facilitate  apprehenfion  and  memory,  and  not  to  give  evidence. 

Morals  have  been  methodifed  in  different  ways*  The  an^ 
cients  commonly  arranged  them  under  the  four  cardinal  virtues 
of  prudence,  temperance,  fbnitude,  and  juftice.  Chriftian  wri- 
ters, I  think  more  properly,  under  the  three  heads  of  the  duty 
we  owe  to  God,  to  ourfelves,  and  to  our  neighbour.  One  divi- 
fion  may  be  .more  compreheniive,  or  more  natural,  than  ano- 
ther ;  but  the  truths  arranged  are  the  fame,  and  their  evidence 
the  fame  in  all. 

I  Ihall  only  farther  obferve,  with  regard  to  fyftems  of  mo- 
rals, that  they  have  been  made  more  voluminous,  and  more  in- 
tricate, partly  by  mixing  political  queflions  with  morals,  which 
I  think  improper,  becaufe  they  belong  to  a  different  fcience,  and 
are  grounded  en  diflerent  principles  ;  partly  by  makiqg  what  is 
commonly,  but  1  think  improperly,  called  the  T'beory  of  Morals^ 
a  part  c^the  fyftem% 

By  the  theory  of  morals  is  meant  a  juft  account  of  the  llruc- 
ture  of  our  moral  powers  j  that  is,  of  thofe  powers  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  have  our  moral  conceptions,  and  diftinguifh  right 
from  wrong  in  human  adions.  This,  indeed,  is  an  intricate  fub- 
jeft,  and  diere  have  been  various  theories  and  much  controver- 
fy  about  it  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times.  But  it  has  little 
connexion  with  the  knowledge  of  our  duty  j  and  thofe  who  dif- 
fer moft  in  the  theory  of  our  moral  powers,  agree  in  the  pradical 
fules  of  morals  which  they  didtate. 

As  a  man  may  be  a  good  judge  6f  colours,  and  of  the  other 
vifible  qualities  of  objeds,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  eye,  and  of  the  theory  of  vifion;  fo  a  man  may  have 

C  c  c  a 
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CHAP,  tt   a  very  ckat  and  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  Whit  is  right  and 

what  is  wrong  in  human  condud»  who  nerer  ftiidied  the  ftruc« 
ture  of  our  moral  powers. 

A  good  ear  in  mufic  may  be  much  improved  by  attention  and 
practice  in  that  art  j  but  very  little  by  ftudying  the  anatomy  of 
the  ear,  and  the.  theory  of  (bund.  In  order  to  acquire  a  good 
eye  or  a  good  ear  in  the  arts  that  require  them,  the  theory  of 
Tifion  and  the  theory  of  found,  are  by  no  means  neceflary,  and 
indeed  of  very  little  ufe.  Of  as  little  neceifity  or  ufe  is  what  we 
call  the  theory  of  morals,  in  order  to  improve  our  moral  judg- 
ment. 

1  mean  not  to  depreciate  this  branch  of  knowledge.  It  is  a 
Very  important  part  of  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind,  and 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  fuch,  but  not  ab  any  part  of  mdrais/ 
By  the  name  we  give  to  it,  and  by  the  cuflom  of  making  it  a 
part  of  etrery  fyftem  of  morals^  men  may  be  led  into  this  grois 
miftake,  which  I  wifti  to  obviate,  That  in  order  to  underftand 
his  duty,  a  man  muil  needs  be  a  philofopher  afid  a  metaphyfi- 


cian. 
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CHAP.  III. 


CHAP.        III. 

Of  Syftemt  ef  Natural  Juri^rucUncin 

SYSTEMS  of  natural  jurifprudence,  of  the  rights  of  peacie 
and  war,  or  of  the  law  of  nature  aAd  nations,  are  a  modern 
invention,  which  foon  acquired  fuch  reputation,  as  gave  occafion 
to  many  public  eflablifhments  for  teaching  it  along  with  the 
other  fciences.  It  has  fo  clofe  a  relation  to  morals,  that  it  may- 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  fyftem  of  morals,  and  is  commonly  put 
in  the  place  of  it,  as  far,  at  leaft,  as  concerns  our  duty  to  our 
fellow-men.  They  differ  in  the  name  and  form,  but  agree  in 
fubftance.  This  will  appear  from  a  flight  attention  to  the  na- 
ture of  both. 

ft 

The  dired  intention  of  morals  is  to  teach  the  duty  of  m^n  : 
that  of  natural  juri (prudence,  to  teach  the  rights  of  men.  Right 
and  duty  are  things  very  differeiit,  and  have  even  a  kind  of  op 
poiition  J  yet  they  are  fo  related,  that  the  Qne  cannot  even  be 
conceived  without  the  other.j  and  he  that  underilands  the  one 

s 

muft  underftand  the  other. 

They  have  the  fame  relation  which  credit  has  to  debt.  Ai 
all  credit  (uppofes  an  equivalent  debt;  fo  all  right  iuppofe^a  cor« 
refponding  duty.  There  cah  be  no  credit  in  one  party  without 
an  equivalent  debt  in  another  party;  and  there  can  be  no 
right  in  one  party,  without  a  correfponding  duty  in  anotheV 
party.  The  fum  of  credit  (hews  the  fum  of  debt ;  and  the  fum 
of  mens  rights  ihews,  in  like  manner,  the  fum  of  their  duty  to 
one  another. 

The  word  right  has  a  very  diflferent  meaning,  according  as  it 
is  applied  to  adions  or  to  per(bns.     A  right  adion  is  an  adiotii 

G  c  c  a  agreeable 
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CHAP,  iiL  agreeable  to  our  duty.     But  when  we  fpeak  of  the  rights  of  men, 

the  word  has  a  very  different  and  a  more  artificial  meaqiug. 
It  is  a  term  of  art  in  law^  and  fignifies  all  that  a  man  may  law- 
fully do,  all  that  he  may  lawfully  poflefs  and  ufe,  and  all  that  be 
may  lawfully  claim  of  any  other  perfon. 

This  comprehenfive  meaning  of  the  word  rigktf  and  of  the 
Latin  wordy///,  which  correfponds  to  it,  though  long  adopted  in* 
to  common  language,  is  too  artificial  to  be  the  birtji  of  com- 
mon language*  It  is  a  term  of  art,  contrived  by  CiviliaQS  when: 
th  ccivil  law  became  a  profelfion., 

The  whole  end  and  obje<St  of  law  jis  to  protect  the  fubjeds  m 
all  that  they  may  lawfully  do,  or  poflef^  or  .demand.  This 
threefold  objed  of  law,  Civilians  have  compi:ehended  under  the: 
wordi  jus  or  right y  which  they  define,  Facultas  aKquid  agendi^  vek 
pojftdendiy  vel  ab  alio  confequendi :  A  lawful  claim  to  do  any  thing, 
to  poflcfe  any  thing,  or  to  demand  fome  preftation.  fiiom-  fome 
other  perfon.  The  firft  of  thefe  may  be  called  the  right  of  H^ 
beriy,  the  fecond  that  oi property ^  which  is  alfo  called  4  real  right f. 
the  third  is  csMod  per/bnal  right,  becaufe  it  refpeds  (bme  partiqu: 

lar  perfop  or  perfpns  of  whom  the  preftation.  may  be  demanded.. 

We  can  be  at  no  lofs  to  perceive  the  duties  correfponding  to. 
the  feveral  kinds  of  rights.  What  I  hav«  a  right  to  do,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  men  not  to  hinder  me  fron^  doing.  What  is  my. 
property  or  real  right,  no  man  oug))t  to  t^ke  from  .me ;  or  tgmo-r 
left  me  in  the  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  it.  Akidrwhat  Lhave  a  right 
to  demand  of  any  man,  it  is  his  duty  to  pwform.  Between:  the 
right>  on  the  ope.  h^nd,  aud  the  duty,  on  the  other,  thete  is  not* 
only  anecefiary  connection,. but^  in  reality,  they<rai'e  only  diffe- 
rent expreflions  of  the  fame  meaning;  juft  as  it  is  the.  fame 
thing  to  fay  I  am  your  debtor,  and  to  fay  you  are  my.  creditor  ; , 
or  as  it  is  the  fame  thing,  to  fay  I;  am  your  father,  and  to;  fay 
you  are  my  fon, 

Tiius 
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Thus  vre  fee,  that  there  is  fuch  a  correfpondence  between  the 
rights  of  men  and  the  duties  of  men,  that  the  one  points  out  the 
other  J  and  a  fyftem  of  the  one  may  be  fubftituted  for  a  fyftem 
of  the  other. 

But  here  an  objeAion  occurs.  It  may  be  faid,  That  although 
every  right  implies  a  duty,  yet  every  duty  does  not  imply,  a 
right.  Thus,  it  may  be  my  duty  to  do  a  humane  or  kind  office 
to  a  man  who  has  no  claim  of  right  to  it ;  and  therefore  a 
lyilem  of  the  rights  of  men,  though  it  teach  all  the  duties  of 
ilrid  juftice,  yet  it  leaves  out  all  the  duties  of  charity  and  hu- 
manity, without  which  the  fyftem  of  morals  muft  be  very 
lame. 

In  aniwer  to  this  objedion,  it  may  be  obferved,  That,  as  there  - 
is  a  ftrid  notion  of  juftice,  in  which  it  is  diftinguiOied  from  hu« 
manity  and  charity,  fo  there  is  a  more  extenfive  ftgnification  of 
it,  in  which  it  includes  thofe  virtues.  The  ancient  moralifts, 
both  Greek  and  Roman,  under  the  cardinal  virtue  of  juftice,  in- 
cluded beneficence  j  and,  in  this  extenfive  fenfe,.  it  is  often  ufed 
in  common  language.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  right,  which, 
ia  a  fenfe  not  uucommon,  is  extended  to  every  proper  claim  of 
humanity  and  charity,  as  well  as  to  the  claims  of  ftridl  juftice. 
But,  as  it  is  proper  to  diftinguifii  thefe  two  kinds  of  clauns  by 
di^erent  names,  writers  in  natural  jurifprudence  have  giventhe 
name  of  perfeS  rights  to  the  claims,  of  ftridl  juftice,  and  that  of 
imptrfeSl  rights  to  the  claims  of  charity  and  humanity.  Thus, 
all  the  duties  of  humanity  have  imperfed  rights  correfpondihg , 
t^  them,  as  thofe  of  ftrid juftice  have  perfect  rights.. 

ft 

Another  objection  may  be.  That  there*  is  ft  ill  a  clafs  of  duties . 
to  which  no  right,  perfed:  or  imperfed,  correlponds.. 

We  are  bound  in  duty  to  pay  due  refped,. not  only  to  what  is 
troJy. the  right  of  another,  but  to  what,  through  ignorance  or 

miftake, 
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CHAP.  Ill,  miftake,  we  believe  to  be  his  right.     Thus,  if  my  neighbour  is 

poOefled  of  a  horfe  which  he  flole,  and  to  which  he  has  no 
right ;  while  I  believe  the  horfe  to  be  really  his,  and  am  igno- 
rant of  the  theft,  it  is  my  duty  to  pay  the  fame  refped  to  this 
conceived  right  as  if  it  were  real.  Here,  then,  is  a  moral  obli- 
gation on  one  party,  without  any  correfponding  right  on  the 
other. 

To  fupply  this  defeA  in  the  fyftem  of  rights,  Co  as  to  make 
right  and  duty  correfpond  in  every  inftance,  writers  in  jurifpru* 
dence  have  had  recourfe  to  fomething  like  what  is  called  a 
fiiflion  of  law.  They  give  the  name  of  right  to  the  claim  which 
even  the  thief  hath  to  the  goods  he  has  ftolen,  while  the  theft 
is  unknown,  and  to  all  iimilar  claims  grounded  on  the  igno* 
ranee  or  miflake  of  the  parties  concerned.  And  to  diftinguiih 
this  kind  of  right  from  genuine  rights,  perfeft  or  imperfed, 
they  call  it  an  cisternal  right. 

Thus  it  appears,  That  although  a  fyftem  of  the  perfedl  rights 
of  men,  or  the  rights  of  ftridi:  juftice,  would  be  a  lame  fubftitute 
for  a  fyftem  of  human  duty;  yet  when  we  add  to  it  the  imper- 
fed  and  the  external  rights,  it  comprehends  the  whole  duty  we 
owe  to  our  fellow-men. 


V 


But  it  may  be  a(ked,  Why  fhould  men  be  taught  their  duQr  in 
this  indiredl  way,  by  refle£tion,  as  it  were,  from  the  rights  of 
other  men  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  this  indiredl  way  may  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  pride  of  man,  as  we  fee  that  men  of  rank 
like  better  to  hear  of  obligations  of  honour  than  of  obligations 
of  duty  (although  the  didates  of  true  honour  and  of  duty  be 
the  fame) ;  for  this  reafon  that  honour  puts  a  man  in  mind  of 
what  he  owes  to  hlmfelf,  whereas  duty  is  a  more  humiliating 
idea.   For  a  like  reafon,  men  may  attend  more  willingly  to  their 

rights. 
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rights^  which  put  them  in  mind  of  their  dignity^  than  to  their  CHAF.  uiw 
duties,  which  fugged  their  dependence.    And  we  fee  that  men 
tnay  give  great  attention  to  their  rights  who  give  but  little  to 
their  duty. 

whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this,  I  believe  better  reafons 
can  be  given  why  fyllems  of  natural  jarifprudence  have  been 
contrived  and  put  in  the  place  of  fyftems  of  morals* 

Syftems  of  civil  law  were  invented  many  ages  before  we  had 
any  fyftem  of  natural  jurifprudence ;  and  the  former  feem  to 
have  fuggefted  the  idea,  of  the  latter. 

Such  is  the  weaknefs  of  human  underftanding^  that  no  large 
body  of  knowledge  can  be  eafily  apprehended  and  remembered, 
unlels  it  be  arranged  and  methiodifed,  that  is,  reduced  into  a 
fyftem.  When  the  laws  of  the  Roman  people  were  multiplied  to  a 
great  degree,  and  the  ftudy  of  them  became  an  honourable  and 
lucrative  profeiffion,  it  became  neceflary  that  they  (hould  be 
methodifed  into  a  fyftem.  And  the  moft  natural  and  obvious 
way  of  methodifing  law  was  found  to  be  according  to  the  divi- 
fions  and  fubdivifions  of  mens  rights,  which  it  is  the  intention 
of  law  to  proteft. 

The  ftudy  of  Taw  produced  not  only  fyftems  of  law,  but  a 
language  proper  for  expreffing  them.  Every  art  has  its  terms 
of  art  for  expreflmg  the  conceptions  that  belong  to  it ;  and  the 
Civilian  muft  have  terms  for  exprefling  accurately  the  divifions 
and  fubdivifions  of  rights^  and  the  various  ways  whereby  they 
may  be  acquired,  transferred,  or  extinguifhed,  in  the  various 
tranfadlidns  of  civil  focicty.  He  muft  have  terms  accurately  de- 
fined, for  the  various  crimes  by  which  mens  rights  are  violated^ 
not  to  fpeak  of  the  terms  which  exprefs  the  different  forms  of 
anions  at  law,  and  the  various  fteps  of  the  procedure  of  judica*- 

tories.. 

Thofe 
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CHAP.  IIL  Thofc  who  have  '  been  bred  to  any  profeflion  are  '  very 
prone  to  ufe  the  terriis  of  their  profefGon  in  (peaking  or  writing 
on  fubjeds  that  have  any  analogy  to  it.  And  they  may  do  fo 
with  advantage,  as  terms  of  art  are  commonly  more  precife  in 
their  fignification,  and  better  defined,  than  the  woi:ds  of  common 
language.  To  fuqh  perfons  it  is  alfo  very  natural  to  model  and 
arrange  other  fubjedts,  as  far  as  their  nature  admits,  into  a  me- 
thod (imiiar  to  that  of  the  (yftem  which  fills  their  minds. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  expeded,  that  a  Civilian,  intending  to 
give  a  detailed  fyftem  of  morals,  would  ufe  many  of  the  terms 
of  civil  law,  and  mould  it,  as  faf  as  it  can  be  done,  into  the 
form  of  a  fyftem  of  law,  or  of  the  rights  of 


The  neceflary  and  clofc  relation  of  right  to  duty,  which  we 
before  obferved,  juftified  this  :  And  moral  duty  had  long  been 
confidered  as  a  law  of  nature  3  a  law,  not  wrote  on  tables  of 
(tone  or  brafs,  but  on  the  heart  of  man  j  a  law  of  greater  anti- 
quity and  higher  authority  than  the  laws  of  particular  ftates  ;  a 
law  which  is  binding  upon  all  men  of  all  nations,  and  therefore 
is  called  by  Cicero  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations. 

The  idea  of  a  fyftem  of  this  law  was  worthy  of  the  genius  of 
the  immortal  Hugo  Grotius,  and  he  was  the  firft  who  exe- 
cuted it  in  iuch  a  manner  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  learn- 
ed in  all  the  European  nations  ;  and  to  give  occaiion  to  feveral 
princes  and  ftates  to  eftablilh  public  profeilions  for  the  teaching 
of  this  law^ 

The  multitude  of  commentators  and  annotators  upon  this 
work  of  Grotius,  and  the  public  eftabliftiments  to  which  it 
^ave  occaiion,  are  fuiRcient  vouchers  of  its  merit. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  work  fo  well  defigned,  and  fo  fkilfully  exe-» 
cuted  y  fo  free  from  the  fcholaftic  jargon  which  infeded  the 

learned 
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learned  at  that  time,  fo  much  addrefled  to  the  common  fenfe  CHAP,  ill, 
and  moral  judgment  of  mankind,  and  fo  agreeably  illuftrated  by 
examples  from  ancient  hiftory,  and  authorities  from  the  fenti- 
ments  of  ancient  authors,  Heathen  and  Chriftian,  that  it  mull 
always  be  efteemed  as  the  capital  work  of  a  great  genius  upon 
a  moil:  important  fubjecfl. 

The  utility  of  a  juft  fyftem  of  natural  jurifprudence  appears, 
I.  As  it  is  a  fyftem  of  the  moral  duty  we  owe  to  men,  which, 
by  the  aid  they  have  taken  from  the  terms  and  divifions  of  the 
civil  law,  has  been  given  more  in  detail  and  more  fyftematically 
by  writers  in  natural  jurifprudence  than  it  was  formerly.  2.  As 
it  is  the  beft  preparation  for  the  ftudy  of  law,  being,  as  it  were^ 
caft  in  the  mould,  and  ufing  and  explaining  many  of  the  tern>s 
of  the  civil  law,  on  which  the  law  of  moft  of  the  European  na- 
tions is  grounded.  3.  It  is  of  ufe  to  lawgivers,  who  ought  to 
make  their  laws  as  agreeable  as  poflible  to  the  law  of  nature. 
And  as  laws  made  by  men,  like  all  human  works,  muft  be  im- 
perfed:,  it  points  out  the  errors ,  and  imperfections  of  human 
laws.  4.  To  judges  and  interpreters  of  the  law  it  is  of  ufe,  be- 
caufe  that  interpretation  ought  to  be  preferred  which  is  founded 
in  the  law  of  nature.  5.  It  is  of  ufe  in  civil  controverfies  be- 
tween ftates,  or  between  individuals  who  have  no  common  fupe- 
rior.  In  fuch  controverfies,  the  appeal  muft  be  made  to  the  law 
of  nature  5  and  the  ftandard  fyftems  of  it,  particularly  that  of 
Grotiu^,  have  great  authority.  And,  6.  to  fay  no  more  upon 
this  point,  It  is  of  great  ufe  to  fovereigns  and  ftates  who  are 
above  all  human  laws,  to  be  folemnly  admoni(hed  of  the  con- 
dud  they  are  bound  to  obferve  to  their  own  fubjeds,  to  the 
'  fubjefts  of  other  ftates,  and  to  one  another,  in  peace  and  in  war. 
The  better  and  the  more  generally  the  law  of  nature  is  under- 
ftood,  the  greater  diftionour,  in  public  eftimation,  will  follow 
every  violation  of  it. 

Some  authors  have  imagined,  that  fyftems  of  natural  jurifpru- 

D  d  d  dence 
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CHAP,  IIL  dence  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  perfedl  rights  of  men,  be- 

cau(e  the  duties  which  correfpond  to  the  imperfed  rights,  the 
duties  of  charity  and  humanity  cannot  be  enforced  by  human 
laws,  but  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  confcience  of  men, 
free  from  compulfion.  But  the  fyftems  which  have  had  the 
greateft  applaufe  of  the  public,  have  not  followed  this  plan,  and, 
I  conceive,  for  good  reafons.  Firft^  Becaufe  a  fyftem  of  perfeft 
.  rights  could  by  no  means  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a  fyftem  of  mo- 
rals, which  furely  is  an  important  purpofe.  Secondfyy  Becaufe, 
in  many  cafes,  it  is  hardly  pofGble  to  fix  the  precife  limit  be- 
tween juflice  and  humanity,  between  perfect  and  imperfed  right. 
Like  the  colours  in  a  prifmatic  image,  they  run  into  each  other, 
fo  that  the  beft  eye  cannot  fix  the  precife  boundary  between  them. 
Thirdly^  As  wife  legiflators  and  magifirates  ought  to  have  it  as 
their  end  to  make  the  citizens  good,  as  well  as  juft,  we  find,  in 
all  civilized  nations,  laws  that  are  intended  to  encourage  the  du- 
ties of  humanity.  Where  human  laws  cannot  enforce  them  by 
punifhments,  they  may  encourage  them  by  rewards.  Of  this 
the  wifefl  legiflators  have  given  examples^  and  how  far  this 
branch  of  legiflation  may  be  carried,  no  man  can  forefee. 

The  fiibftance  of  the  four  following  chapters  was  wrote  long 
ago,  and  read  in  a  literary  fociety,  with  a  view  to  juflify  fbme 
points  of  morals  from  metaphyfical  objedions  urged  againfl 
them  in  the  writings  of  David  Humb,  Efq.  If  they  anfwer  that 
end,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  ferve  to  illuflrate  the  account  I  have 
given  of  our  moral  powers,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  not 
think  them  improperly  placed  here ;  and  that  he  will  forgive 
fome  repetitions,  and  perhaps  anachronifms,  occafioned  by  their 
being  wrote  at  different  times,  and  on  different  occafions. 
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CHAP.        IV* 

Whether  an  ASion  deferving  Moral  Approbation^  muft  he  done  with  the 
belief  of  its  being  morally  good* 

THERE  is  no  part  of  philofbphy  more  fubtile  and  intri- 
cate than  that  which  is  called  The  Theory  of  Morals.  Nor 
is  there  any  more  plain  and  level  to  the  apprehenfion  of  man 
than  the  pradical  part  of  morals. 

In  the  former,  the  Ejpicurean,  the  Peripatetic  and  the  Stoic,, 
had  each  his  diifferent  fyftem  of  old  j  and  almoflr  every  modern 
author  of  reputation  has  a  fyftem  of  his  own.  At  the  fame 
time,  there  is  no  branch  of  human  knowledge,  in  which  there 
is  fo  general  an  agreement  among  ancients  and  modems^  learned 
and  unlearned,  as  in  the  pradUcal  rules  of  morals.. 

From  this  difcord  in  the  theory,  and  harmony  in  the  practical 
part ,  we  may  judge,  that  the  rules  of  morality  ftand  upon  ano- 
ther and  a  firmer  foundation  than  the  theory.  And  of  this  it  Is 
eafy  to  perceive  the  reafon.. 

For,  in  order  to  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  hu*- 
man  condu6t,  we  need  only  liften  to  the  didtates  of  our  con- 
fcience  when  the  mind  is  calm  and  uhrufRed,  or  attend  to  the 
judgment  we  form  of  others  in  like  circumftances.  But,  to 
judge  of  the  various  theories  of  morals,  we  muft  be  able  to  ana- 
lyze and  difled,  as  it  were,  the  adive  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  and  elpecially  to  analyze  accurately  that  cpnfcience  bv 
moral  power  by  which  we  difcern  right  from  wrong. 

The  confcience  may  be  compared  to  the  e^  e  in  this,  as  in  many 

D  d  d  a:  other 
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CHAP,iv>    other  refpeds.     The  learned  and  the  unlearned  fee  objeds  with 

equal  diftindnefs.  The  former  have  no  title  to  didate  to  the 
latter,  as  far  as  the  eye  is  judge,  nor  is  there  any  difagreemcnt 
about  fuch  matters.  But,  to  difled  the  eye,  and  to  explain  the 
theory  of  vifion,  is  a  difficult  point,  wherein  the  moft  fkilful 
have  differed. 

From  this  remarkable  difparity  between  our  'decifions  in  the 
theory  of  morals  and  in  the  rules  of  morality,  we  may,  I  think, 
draw  this  concluilon.  That  wherever  we  find  any  difagreement 
between  the  pradical  rules  of  morality,  which  have  been  re- 
ceived in  all  ages,  and  the  principles  of  any  of  the  theories  ad- 
vanced upon  this  fubjed^  the  pradical  rules  ought  to  be  the 
flandard  by  which  the  theory  is  to  be  correded,  and  that  it  is 
both  unfafe  and  unphilofophical  to  warp  the  pradical  rules,  in 
order  to  make  them  tally  with  a  favourite  theory. 

The  queftion  to  be  confidered  in  this  chapter  belongs  to  the 
pradical  part  of  morals,  and  therefore  is  capable  of  a  more  eafy 
and  more  certain  determination*  And,  if  it  be  determined  in 
the  affirmative,  I  conceive  that  it  may  ferve  as  a  touchflone  to 
try  fome  celebrated  theories  which  are  inconiiflent  with  that  de- 
termination, and  which  have  led  the  theorifts  to  oppofe  it  by 
very  fubtile  metaphyfical  arguments. 

Every  queflion  about  what  is  or  is  not  the  proper  objed  of 
moral  approbation,  belongs  to  pradical  morals,  and  fuch  is  the 
queflion  now  under  confideration :  Whether  adions  deferving 
moral  approbation  mufl  be  done  with  the  belief  of  their^' being 
morally  good  ?  Or,  Whether  an  adion,  done  without  any  regard 
to  duty  or  to  the  didates  of  confcience,  can  be  entitled  to  moral 
approbation  ? 

In  every  adion  of  a  moral  agent,  his  confcience  is  either  al* 
together  filent,  or  it  pronounces  the  adion  to  be  good,  or  bad, 

or 
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or  indifFerent.      This,    I  think,    is   a    complete   enumeration.    CHAP,  iv. 

If  it   be   perfeAly   iilent,    the    adion   muft   be   very    trifling, 

or   appear  fo.      For  confciencCji  in  thofe  who  have  exercifed 

it,  is  a  very  pragmatical  faculty,  and  meddles  with  every  part 

of  our  condud,  whether  we  defire  its  counfel  or  not.     And 

what  a  man  does  in  perfect  fimplicity,  without  the  leaft  fufpi- 

cion  of  its  being  bad,  his  heart  cannot  condemn  him  for,  nor 

will  he  that  knows  the  heart  condemn  him.     If  there  was  any 

previous  culpable  negligence  or  inattention  which  led  him  to  a 

wrong  judgment,  or  hindered  his  forming  a  right  one,  that  1  do 

not  exculpate.  I  only  confider  the  adion  done,  and  the  difpofi^ 

tion  with  which  it  was  done,  without  its  previous  circumflances. 

And  in  this  there  appears  nothing  that  merits  difapprobation. 

As  little  can  it  merit  any  degree  of  moral  approbation,  becaufe 

there  was  neither  good  nor  ill  intended.     And  the  fame  may  be 

faid  when  confcience  pronounces  the  a£tion  to  be  indifferent. 

If,  in  the  fecond  place,  I  do  what  my  confcience  pronounces 
to  be.  bad  or  dubious,  I  am  guilty  to  myfelf,  and  juftly  deferve 
the  difapprobation  of  others).  Nor  am  I  lefs  guilty  in  this  cafe> 
though  what  I  judged  to  be  bad  fliould  happen  to  be  good  or 
indifferent.  I  did  it  believing  it  to  be  bad,  and  this  is  an  im* 
morality. 

\  » 

Lqfity^  If  I  do  what  my  confcience  pronounces  to  be  right  and 
my  duty,  either  I  have  fome  regard  to  duty,  or  I  have  none. 
The  lafl  is  not  fuppofable  j  for  I  believe  there  is  no  man  fo 
abandoned,  but  that  he  does  what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty, 
with  more,  affurance  and  alacrity  upon  that  account.  The 
mote  weight  the  reditude  of  the  adion  has  in  determining  me 
to  do  it,  the  more  I  approve  of  my  own  condud.  And  if  my 
worldly  intereft,  my  appetites  or  inclinations  draw  me  flrongly 
the  contrary  way,  my  following  the  didates  of  my  confcience, 
in  oppofition  to  thefe  motives,  adds  to  the  moral  worth  of  the 
adion. 

When 
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^^^-  ^X*       When  a  man  a<Els  from  an  erroneous  judgment,  if  his  error 

be  invincible,  all  agree  that  he  is  inculpable :  But  if  his  error 
be  owing  to  fome  previous  negligence  or  inattention,  there 
feems  to  be  fome  difference  among  moralifls.  This  difference, 
however,  is  only  feeming,  and  not  real.  For  wherein  lies  the 
fault  in  this  cafe  ?  It  muft  be  granted  by  all,  that  the  fault  lies 
in  this,  and  folely  in  this,  that  he  was  not  at  due  painj  to  have 
his  judgment  well  informed.  Thofe  moralifts,  therefore,  who 
confider  the  adion  and  the  previous  condu£t  that  led  to  it  as 
one  whole,  find  fomething  to  blaine  in  the  whole  ;  and  they  do 
fo  moft  juftly.  But  thofe  who  take  this  whole  to  pieces,  and 
confider  what  is  blaineable  and  what  is  right  in  each  part,  find 
all  that  is  blameable  in  what  preceded  this  wrong  judgment, 
and  nothing  but  what  is  approvable  in  what  followed  it. 

« 

Let  US  fijppofe,  for  inftance,  that  a  man  believes  that  God 
has  indifpenfably  required  him  to  obferve  a  very  rigorous  fail  in 
Lent ;  and  that,  from  a  regard  to  this'  fiippofed  Divine  com- 
mand, he  fafts  in  fiich  manner  as  is  not  only  a  great  mortifica- 
tion to  his  appetite,  but  even  hurtful  to  his  health. 

I        •     .  :  -  ■ 

His  fuperllitious  opinion  may  be  the  effeft  of  a  culpable  ne- 
gligence, for  which  he  can  by  no  means  be  juftified.  Let  him, 
therefore,  bear  all  the  blame  upon  this  account  that  he  deferves. 
But  trow,  having  this  opinion  fixed  in  his  mind,  *fhall  he  a<ft 
accordifig  to  it  or  againfl:  it  ?  Surely  we  cannot  hefitate  a  mo- 
irieiit  in  this  cafe.  It  is  evident,  that,  in  following  the  light  of 
his  judgment,  he  a6ls  the  part  of  a  good  and  pious  man ;  where- 
as,  in  adting  contrary  to  his  judgment,  ne  would  be  guilty  of 
wilfut  difobedience  to  his  Maker.. 

If  my  fervant,  by  miftaking  my  orders,  does  the  coiitrary  of 
what  I  commanded,  believing,  at  the. fame  timie,  that  he  obeys 
my  orders,  there  may  be  fome  fault  in  his  miflake/  but  to  charge 

him 
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him  with  the  crime  of  difobedience,  would  be  inhuman  and   C^AP.  iv. 
Unjuft* 

Thefe  determinations  appear  to  me  to  have  intuitive  evidence, 
no  lefs  than  that  of  mathematical  axioms.  A  man  who  is 
come  to  years  of  underftaiiding,  and  who  has  exercifed  his  fa- 
culties in  judging  of  right  and  wrong,  fees  their  truth  as  he  fees 
day-light.  Metaphyfical  arguments  brought  againft  them  have 
the  fame  effed  as  when  brought  againft  the  eyidenee  of  fenfe ; 
they  may  puzzle  and  confound,  but  they  do  not  convince.  It 
appears  evident,  therefore,  that  thofe  adions  only  can  truly  be 
called  virtuous,  or  deferving  of  moral  approbation,  which  th^ 
agent  believed  to  be  right,  and  to  which  he  was  influenced, 
more  or  lefs,  by  that  belief. 

If  it  fhould  be  objeiSted,  That  this  principle  makes  it  to  be  of 
no  confequence  to  a  man's  morals,  what  his  opinions  may  b^, 
providing  he  ads  agreeably  to  them,  the  anfwer  is  eafy. 

Morality  requires,  not  only  that  a  man  fhould  ad  according 
to  his  judgment,  but  that  he  Ihould  ufe  the  heft  means  in  his 
power  that  his  judgment  be  according  to  truth.  If  he  fail  in 
cither  of  thefe  points,  he  is  worthy  of  blame ;  but,  if  he  fail  in 
neither,  I  fee  not  wherein  he  can  be  blamed. 

When  a  man  mufi  ad,  and  has  no  longer  time  to  deliberate, 
he  ought  to  ad  according  to  the  light  of  his  confcience,  even 
when  be  is  in  an  error.  But,  when  he  h^s  time  to  deliberate, 
he  ought  furely  to  ufe  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  be  rightly 
informed.  When  he  has  done  fo,  he  may  ft  ill  be  in  an  .error  j 
but  it  is  an  invincible  error,  and  cannot  jullly  be  imputed  to  him 
as  a  faults .  . 

•  •  • 

A  fecond  objedion  is.  That  %e  immediately  approve  of  bene- 
volence, gratitude,  and  other  primary  virtues,  without  enquiring 

whether 
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CHAP,  iv.^  whether  they  are  praftifed  from  a  perfuafion  that  they  are  our 

duty.  And  the  laws  of  God  place  the  fum  of  virtue  in  loving 
God  and  our  neighbour,  without  any  provifion  that  we  do  it 
from  a  perfuafion  that  we  ought  to  do  fo. 

The  anfiver  to  this  objedion  is.  That  the  love  of  God,  the 
love  of  our  neighbour,  juftice,  gratitude,  and  other  primary  vir- 
tues, are,  by  the  conftitution  of  human  nature^  neceflarily  ac- 
companied  with  a  conviftion  of  their  being  morally  good.  We 
may  therefore  fafely  prefume,  that  thefe  thine^  are  never  dif- 
joined,  and  that  every  man  who  pradbifes  thefe  virtues  does  it 
with  a  good  confcience.  In  judging  of  mens  condu<St,  we  do 
not  fuppofe  things  which  cannot  happen,  nor  do  the  laws  of 
God  give  decifions  upon  impoflible  cafes,  as  they  muft  have 
done,  if  they  fuppofed  the  cafe  of  a  man  who  thought  it  contra- 
ry to  his  duty  to  love  God  or  to  love  mankind. 

But  if  we  wifh  to  know  htiw  the  laws  of  God  determine  the 
point  in  queflion,  we  ought  to  obferve  their  decifion  with  regard 
to  fuch  adions  as  may  appear  good  to  one  man  and  ill  to  ano- 
ther.. Atid  here  the  decifions  of  fcripture  are  clear :  Let  every 
man  he  perfuaded  in  bis  own  mind.  He  that  douhtetb  is  condemned  if  be 
€aty  becaufe  be  eatetb  not  of  faitb^for  wbatfoever  is  not  of  faitb  is  fin. 
To  bim  tbat  efteemetb  any  thing  to  be  unclean ^  it  is  unclean.  The 
fcripture  often  placeth  the  fum  of  virtue  in  living  in  all  good  con- 
JciencCy  in  adting  fb  tbat  our  bearts  condemn  us  not* 

The  lafl  objedion  I  fhall  mention  is  a  metapbyfical  one  urged 
by  Mr  Hume. 

It  is  a  favourite  point  in  his  fyflem  of  morals,  That  jufiice  is 
not  a  natural  but  an  artificial  virtue.  To  prove  this,  he  has  ex- 
erted the  whole  flrcngth  of  his  reafon  and  eloquence.  And  as 
the  principle  we  are  confidering  ftobd  in  his  wa/^  he  takes, 
pains  to  refute  it.  •     . 

^  Suppofe^ 
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Suppofe,  fays  he,  a  perfon  to  have  lent  me  a  fum  of  mo-  chap,  i v. 
ney,  on  condition  that  it  be  reftored  in  a  few  days.  After 
*'  the  expiration  of  the  term  he  demands  the  fum.  I  aik,  what 
reafbn  or  motive  have  I  to  reflore  the  money  ?  It  will  per- 
haps be  faid,  That  my  regard  to  juftice  and  abhorrence  of 
"  villany  and  knavery  are  fufficient  reafons  for  me."  And  this, 
he  acknowledges,  would  be  a  (atisfadory  anfwer  to  a  man  in 
his  civilized  Hate,  and  when  trained  up  according  to  a  certain 
difcipline  and  education.  "  But  in  his  rude  and  more  natural 
condition,  fays  he,  if  you  are  pleafed  to  call  fuch  a  condition 
natural,  this  anfwer  would  be  rejeded  as  perfedlly  unintelli- 
gible and  fophidical. 


'*  For  wherein  confiils  this  honefty  and  juftice  ?  Not  furely 
"  in  the  external  adion.  It  muft,  therefore,  confift  in  the 
"  motive  from  which  the  external  action  is  derived.  This  mo- 
"  tive  can  never  be  ;a  regard  to  the  honefty  of  the  adion.  For 
**  it  is  a  plain  fallacy  to  fay,  That  a  virtuous  motive  is  requifite 
"  to  render  an  adion  honeft,  and,  at  the  lame  time,  that  a  re- 
^  gard  to  the  honefty  is  the  motive  to  the  adion.  We  can 
never  have  a  regard  to  the  virtue  of  an  adion,  unlefs  the  ac- 
tion be  antecedently  virtuous." 


it 

it 


€( 

it 


And,  in  another  place,  "  To  fuppofe  that  the  mere  regard  to 
"  the  virtue  of  the  adion  is  that  which  rendered  it  virtuous,  is 
"  to  reafon  in  a  circle.  An  adion  muft  be  virtuous,  before  we 
can  have  a  regard  to  its  virtue.  Some  virtuous  motive,  there- 
fore, muft  be  antecedent  to  that  regard.  Nor  is  this  merely 
a  metaphyfical  fubtilty,"  &c.  Treati/e  of  Hum.  Nature^  book  3. 
part  2.  /e6i.  i . 

« 

% 

I  am  not  to  confider  at  this  time,  how  this  reafoning  is  ap- 
plied to  fupport  the  author's  opinion.  That  juftice  is  not  a  natu- 
ral but  an  artificial  virtue.  I  confider  it  only  as  far  as  it  op- 
pofes  the  principle  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  eftablifli.  That, 

E  e  e  to 
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CHAP.  IV.    to  render  an  afliori  truly  virtuous,  the  agent  muft  have  (bmc 

regard  to  its  rectitude.     And  I  conceive  the  whole  force  of  the 
reafoning  amounts  to  this  : 

When  we  judge  an  adion  to  be  good  or  bad,  it  muft  have 
been  fb  in  its  own  nature  antecedent  to  that  judgment,  other- 
wife  the  judgment  is  erroneous.^  If,  therefore,  the  adion  be 
good  in  its  nature,  the  judgment  of  the  agent  cannot  make  it 
bad,  nor  can  his  judgment  make  it  good  if,,  in  its  nature,  it  be 
bad.  For  this  would  be  to  afcribe  to  our  judgment  a  ftrange 
magical  power  to  transform  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  fay,, 
that  my  judging  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is  not,  makes  it  really  to 
be  what  I  erroneoufly  judge  it  to  be.  This,.  I  think,  is  the  oh- 
jetSion  in  its  full  flrength.     And,,  ia  anfwer  to  it, 

Ftrfty  If  WQ^could  not  loofe  this  metaphyfical  knot,  I  think  we 
Height  fairly  and  honeftly  cut  it,  becaufe  it  fixes  an  abfurdity 
upon  the  cleareft  and  mod  indifputable  principles  of  morals  and 
of  common  fenfe.  For  I  appeal  ta  any  man  whether  there  be 
any  principle  of  morality,  or  any  principle  of  common  lenie, 
more  clear  and  indilputable  than  that  which  we  juft  now  quoted 
from  the  Apoftle  Paul,  That  although  a  thing  be  not  unclean 
in  itfelf,  yet  to  him  that  efleemeth  it  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is 
unclean.  But  the  metaphyfical  argument  makes  this  abfurd. 
For,  fays  the  metaphyfician.  If  the  thing  was  not  unclean  in 
itfelf,  you  judged  wrong  in  efleeming  it  to  be  unclean ;  and 
what  can  be  more  abAird,  than  that  your  efteeming  a  thing  to 
be  what  it  is  not,  ihould  make  it  what  you  erroneoufly  efleem  it 
to  be? 

Let  us  try  the  edge  of  thiis  argument  in  another  ihftance- 
Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  an  adtion  does  not  merit  the 
name  of  benevolent,  unlefs  it  be  done  from  a  belief  that  it 
tends  to  promote  the  good  of  our  neighbour.  But  this  is  ab- 
fiird,  fays  the  ffieeuphyfician.     For,  if  it  be  not  a  benevolent 

adtion 
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zj&ion  in  itfelf,  your  belief  of  Its  tendency  cannot  change  its  CHAP.  iv. 
nature.  It  is  abfurd,  that  your  erroneous  belief  fhould  make  the 
a^ion  to  be  what  you  believe  it  to  be.  Nothing  is  more  evi- 
dent, than  that  a  man  who  tells  the  truth,  believing  it  to  be  a 
lie,  is  guilty  of  fklfehood ;  but  the  metaphyfician  would  make 
this  to  be  abfurd. 

In  a  word,  if  there  be  any  ftrength  in  this  argument,  it 
would  follow,  That  a  man  might  be,  in  the  higheft  degree,  vir- 
tuous, without  the  lead  regard  to  virtue  j  that  he  might  be  very 
benevolent,  without  ever  intending  to  do  a  good  office ;  very 
malicious,  without  ever  intending  any  hurt ;  very  revengeful, 
without  ever  intending  to  retaliate  an  injury  j  very  grateful, 
without  ever  intending  to  return  a  benefit ;  and  a  man  of  (Iridt 
veracity,  with  an  intention  to  lie.  We  might,  therefore,  rejed 
this  reafoning,  as  repugnant  to  felf*evident  truths,  though  we 
were  not  able  to  poiitt  out  the  fallacy  of  it. 

2«  But  let  us  try,  in  the  fitond  place,  whether  the  fallacy  of 
this  argument  may  not  be  difcovered. 

We  aicribe  moral  goodneis  to  adions  confidered  abftradly, 
without  any  relation  to  the  agent.  We  likewife  afcribe  moral 
goodnefs  to  an.  Ag^Ot  on  account  of  an  a£lion  he  has  done  >  we 
call  it  a  good  adion,  though,  in  this  cafe,  the  goodnefs  is  pro* 
perly  in  the  man^  and  is  only  by  a  figure  afcribed  to  the  adion. 
Now,  it  is  to  be  confidered^  whether  moral  goodnefs^  when  applied 
to  an  adion  confidered  abflraftly^  has  the  fame  meaning  as 
when  we  apply  k  to  a  man  on  account  of  that  adion  ;  or  whe- 
ther we  do  not  unawares  change  the  meaning  of  the  word,  ac- 
cording as  we  apply  it  to  the  one  or  to  the  other. 

The  adion,  confidered  abflradly,  has  neither  underftanding 
nor  will ;  it  is  not  accountable,  nor  can  it  be  under  any  moral 
obligation.    But  all  thefe  things  are  efiiential  to  that  moral  good- 

£  e  e  2  neis 
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« 

p^^^^^*  nefs  which  belongs  to  a  man ;  for,  if  a  man  had  not  underiland- 
ing  and  will,  he  could  have  no  moral  goodnefs.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows neceflarily,  that  the  moral  goodnefs  which  we  afcribe  to  an 
adion  conlidered  abftradly^  and  that  which  we  afcribe  to  a  per- 
Ton  for  doing  that  aftion^  are  not  the  fame.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  is  changed  when  it  is  applied  to  thefe  different  fubjeds. 

This  will  be  more  evident,  when  we  confider  what  is  meant 
by  the  moral  goodnefs  which  we  afcribe  to  a  man  for  doing  an 
action,  and  what  by  the  goodnefs  which  belongs  to  the  adioQ 
conlidered  abftradly.  A  good  adion  in  a  man  is  that  in  which 
he  applied  his  intelledual  powers  properly,  in  order  to  judge 
what  he  ought  to- do,  and  aded  according  to  his  beft  judgment. 
This  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  a  moral  agent ;  and  in  this 
his  moral  goodnefs,  in  any  good  adion,  confifls.  But  is  this  the 
goodnefs  which  we  afcribe  to  an  adion  confidered  abflradly? 
No,  furely.  For  the  adipn,  confidered  abflradly,  is  neither 
endowed  with  judgment  nor  with  adive  power  ;  and,  therefore, 
can  have  none  of  that  goodnefs  which  we  afcribe  to  the  man 
for  doing  it. 

•  •  • 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  goodnefi  in  an  adtion  confidered 
abftradly  ?  To  me  it  appears  to  lie  in  this,  and  in  this  only, 
That  it  is  an  adion  which  ought  to  be  done  by  thofe  who  have 
the  power  and  opportunity,  and  the  capacity  of  perceiving  their 
obligation  to  do  it.  I  would  gladly  know  of  any  man,  what 
other  moral  goodnefs  can  be  in  an  adion  confidered  abft^adly. 
And  this  goodnefs  is  inherent  in  its  nature,  and  infeparable  from 
it.  No  opinion  or  judgment  of  an  agent  can  in  the  leaft  alter 
its  nature. 

Suppofe  the  adion  to  be  that  of  relieving  an  innocent  perfbn 
out  of  great  diflrefs.  This  furely  has  all  the  moral  goodnefs 
that  an  adion  confidered  abflradly  can  have.  Yet  it  is  evident, 
that  an  agent,  in  relieving  a  perfon  in  diflrefs,  may  have  no 
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moral  goodnefs,  may  have  great  merit,  or  may  have  great  de-    chap,  iv. 
merit. 

Suppofe,  Jirft^  That  mice  cut  tlie  cords  which  bound  the  di- 
llrefled  perfon,  and  fo  bring  him  relief.  Is  there  moral  good- 
nefs in  this  a6t  of  the  mice  ? 

Suppo(e,y?fo«^/r»  That  a  man  malicioufly  relieves  the  diftrefled 
perfon,  in  oi-def  to  plunge  him  into  greater  diftrefs.  In  this  ac- 
tion, there  is  furely  no  moral  goodnefs,  but  much  malice  and  in- 
humanity. 

If,  in  the  laji  place,  we  fuppofe  a  perfon,  from  real  fympathy 
and  humanity,  to  bring  relief  to  the  diftrefled  perfon,  with  con- 
fiderable  expence  or  danger  to  himfelf ;  here  is  an  aft  ion  of 
real  worth,  which  every  heart  approves  and  every  tongue 
praifes.  But  wherein  lies  the  worth  ?  Not  in  the  adion  confi- 
dered  by  itfelf,  which  was  common  to  all  the  three,  but  in  the 
mail  who,  on  this  occafion,  aded  the  part  which  became  a  good' 
man.  He  did  what  his  heart  approved,  and  therefore  he  is  ap- 
proved  by  God  and  man. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  diftinguifti  between  that  goodnefs 
which  may  be  afcribed  to  an  aftion  confidered  by  itfelf,  and 
that  goodnefs  which  we  afcribe  to  a  man  when  he  puts  it  in  ex- 
ecution, we  fhall  find  a  key  to  this  metaphyfical  lock.  We  ad- 
mit,  that  the  goodnefs  of  an  adlion,  confidered  abftradly,  can 
have  no  dependence  upon  the  opinion  or  belief  of  an  agent,  any 
more  than  the  truth  of  a  propofition  depends  upon  our  believing 
it  to  be  true.  But,  when  a  man  exerts  his  adlive  power  well  or 
ill,  there  is  a  moral  goodnefs  or  turpitude  which  we  figuratively 
impute  to  the  adion,  but  which  is  truly  and  properly  imputable 
to  the  man  only ;  and  this  goodnefs  or  turpitude  depends  very 
much  upon  the  intention  of  the  agent,  and  the  opinion  he  had 
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CHAP.  IV.        This  diftlnAion  has  been  underflooid  in  all  ages  by  thole  who 

gave  any  attention  to  morals,  though  it  has  been  varioufly  ex- 
prejQ[ed.  The  Greek  moralifls  gave  the  name  of  xodiiMir  to  an 
adion  good  in  itfelf ;  fuch  an  adion  might  be  done  by  the  moft 
vrorthle(s.  But  an  adion  done  with  a  right  intention^  which 
.  implies  real  worth  in  the  agent,  they  called  nar^f^npi.  The  di- 
ftindion  is  explained  by  Cicero  in  his  Offices*  He  calls  the 
firft  Return  medium^  and  the  fecond  officium  perftSum^  or  rtBum. 
In  the  (bholaftic  ages,  an  adion  good  in  itfelf  was  iaid  to  be  ma- 
Urlally  good,  and  an  adion  done  with  a  right  intention  was  cal- 
\t^  formally  good.  This  laft  way  of  exprefling  the  difiindioa 
is  ilill  familiar  among  Theologians  ;  but  Mr  Hums  feems  not 
to  have  attended  to  it,  or  to  have  thought  it  to  be  words  with* 
out  any  meaning* 

Mr  HuM£,  In  tbe  {edion  already  quoted,  tells  us  with  great 
a0urance,  ^*  In  ihort,  it  may  be  eftabliflied  as  an  undoubted 
^^  maxim,  that  no  adton  can  be  virtuous  or  morally  good,  un- 
^^  lefs  there  be  in  human  nature  fome  motive  to  produce  it^  di- 
**  ftindt  from  the  fenfe  of  its  morality."  And  upon  this  maxim 
lie  founds  many  of  his  reafonings  on  the  (libje<^  of  morals* 

Whether  it  be  confiftent  with  Mr  Hume's  own  fyfiem,  that 
an  adion  may  be  produced  merely  from  the  fenfe  of  its  mora- 
lity, without  any  motive  of  agreeablenefs  or  utility,  I  ihall  not 
now  enquire.  But,  if  it  be  true,  and  I  think  it  evident  to  eve- 
ry man  of  common  underflanding,  that  a  judge  or  an  arbiter 
ad:s  the  moft  virtuous  part  when  his  fentence  is  produced  by  no 
other  motive  but  a  regard  to  juftice  and  a  good  confeience;  nay^ 
when  all  other  motives  diftind  from  this  are  on  the  other  fide : 
If  this  I  fay  be  true^  then  that  undoubted  maxim  of  Mr  Hums 
muft  be  falfe,  and  all  the  concluiions  built  upon  it  muft  fall  to 
the  ground. 

From  the  principle  I  have  endeavoured  to  eflabli(h,  I  think 
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feme  confequences  may  b?  drawn  with  regar4  to  the  theory  of  chap>  iv. 
morals. 

Firji^  If  there  be  no  virtue  without  the  belief  that  what  we 
do  is  right,  it  follows^  That  a  moral  faculty,  that  is,  a  power 
of  difcerning  moral*  goodnefs  and  turpitude  in  hum»n  conduct, 
is  eflential  to  every  being  capable  of  virtue  or  vice.  A  being 
who  has  no  more  conception  of  moral  goodqefs  and  bafenefs 
of  right  and  wrong,  than  a  blind  man  hath  of  colours,  can 
have  no  regard  to  it  in  hi«  conduct,  ^d  therefore  can  neither 
be  virtuous  nor  vicious* 

He  may  have  qualities  that  are  agreeable  or  dilagreeable,  ufe- 
ful  or  hurtful ;  fo  may  a  plant  or  a  machine.  And  we  fbme- 
times  ufe  the  word  virtue  in  fuch  a  latitude  as  to  fignify  any 
agreeable  or  ufeful  qjuality,  as  when  we  fpeak  of  the  virtues 
of  plants.  But  we  are  now  fpeaking  of  virtue  in  the  ftrid  and 
proper  fenfe,  as  it  fignifies  that  quality  in  a  man  which  is  the 
objed  of  moral  approbation. 

This  virtue  a  man  could  not  have,  if  he  had  not  a  power  of 
difcerning  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  human  condud,  and  of  being 
influenced  by  that  difcernment.  For  in  fo  far  only  he  is  virtu- 
ous as  he  is  guided  in  his  condudt  by  that  part  of  his  conftitu- 
tion.  Brutes  do  not  appear  to  have  aay  fuch  power,  and  there- 
fore are  not  moral  or  accountable  agents..  They  are  capable  of 
culture  and  difcipline,  but  not  of  virtuous  or  criminal  conduct.. 
Even  human  creatures,  in  infancy  and  non*age,  are  not  moral 
agents,  becaufe  their  moral  faculty  is  not  yet  unfolded.  Thefe 
fentiments  are  fupported  by  the  common  fenie  of  mankind, 
which  has  always  determined,  that  neither  brutes  nor  infants 
can  be  indicated  for  crimes.. 

k  is  of  imall  consequence  what  name  we  give  to  this  moral 
power  of  the  human  mind  \  but  it  is  fo  important  a  part  of  our 
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CHAP.  IV.  conftitution,  as  to  deferve  aa  appropriated  name.     The  name  of 

confcience^  as  it  is  the  moft  common,  feems  to  me  as  proper  as  any 
that  has  been  given  it.  I  find  no  fault  with  the  name  moral 
fenfe^  although  I  conceive  this  name  has  given  occafion  to  fbme 
miftakes  concerning  the  nature  of  our  moral  power.  Modem 
Philofophers  have  conceived  of  the  external  fenfes  as  having  no 
other  office  but  to  give  us  certain  fenfations,  or  fimple  concep- 
tions, which  we  could  not  have  without  them.  And  this  no- 
tion has  been  applied  to  the  moral  fenie.  But  it  feems  to  me  a 
miflaken  notion  in  both.  By  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  I  not  only 
have  the  conception  of  the  different  colours,  but  I  perceiye  one 
body  to  be  of  this  colour,  another  of  that.  In  like  manner, 
by  my  moral  fenfe,  I  not  only  have  the  conceptions  of  right  and 
wrong  in  condud,  but  I  perceive  this  conduiSl  to  be  right,  that 
to  be  wrong,  and  that  indifferent.  All  our  fenfes  are  judging 
faculties,  fo  alfo  is  confcience.  Nor  is  this  power  only  a  judge 
of  our  own  adtions  and  thofe  of  others,  it  is  likewife  a  princi- 
ple of  adion  in  all  good  men  ;  and  fb  far  only  can  our  condud 
be  denominated  virtuous,  as  it  is  influenced  by  this  principle, 

A  fecond  confequence  from  the  principle  laid  down  in  this 
chapter  is.  That  the  formal  nature  and  eflence  of  that  virtue 
which  is  the  objed  of  moral  approbation  confifls  neither  in  a 
prudent  profecution  of  our  private  interefl,  nor  in  benevolent 
affedions  towards  others,  nor  in  qualities  ufeful  or  agreeable  to 
ourfelves  or  to  others,*  nor  in  fympathizing  with  the  paflions 
and  afFeftions  of  others,  and  in  attuning  our  own  conducSl  to 
the  tone  of  other  mens  paflions ;  but  it  confifls  in  living  in  all 
good  confcience,  that  is,  in  ufing  the  befl  means  in  our  power 
to  know  our  duty,  and  adting  accordingly. 

Prudence  is  a  virtue,  benevolence  is  a  virtue,  fprtitude  is  a 
virtue  ;  but  the  eflence  and  formal  nature  of  virtue  mufl  lie  in 
fomething  that  is  common  to  all  thefe,  and  to  every  other  vir- 
tue.    And  this  I  conceive  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  re<9itude 
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of  l!uch  condud  and  turpitude  of  the  contrary,  which  is  dtfcem*   chap,  v. 
ed  by  a  good  man*     And  fo  far  only  he  is  virtuous  as  he  pur- 
sues the  former  and  avoids  the  latter. 


CHAP.         V. 
Whether  Juftice  he  a  Natural  or  an  Artificial  Virtue. 

MR  Hume's  philofophy  concerning  morals  wasf  firft  prc- 
,fented  to  the  world  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Treatife  of 
Human  Nature ^  in  the  year  1740;  afterwards  in  his  Enquiry  con^ 
cerning  the  Principles  of  Morals^  which  was  firft  publifhed  by  itfelf, 
and  then  in  feveral  editions  of  his  Effays  and  I'reatifes. 

In  thefe  two  works  on  morals  the  fyftem  is  the  fame.  A  more 
popular  arrangement,  great  embellilhment,  and  the  omiiEon  of 
fome  metaphyfical  reafonings,  have  given  a  preference  in  the 
public  efteem  to  the  laft ;  but  I  find  neither  any  new  principles 
ill  it,  nor  any  new  arguments  in  fupport  of  the  fyftem  common 
to  both. 

In  this  fyftem,  the  proper  objeft  of  moral  approbation  is 
not  adions  or  any  voluntary  exertion,  but  qualities  of  mind; 
that  is,  natural  afTedions  or  paflions,  which  are  involunta- 
ry, a  part  of  the  conftitution  of  the  man,  and  common  to  .us 
with  many  brute-animals.  When  we  praife  or  blame  any  vo- 
luntary aiStion,  it  is  only  confidered  as  a  fign  of  the  natural  af- 
fedion  from  which  it  flows,  and  from  which  all  its  merit  or  de- 
merit is  derived. 

Moral  approbation  or  difapprobation  is  not  an  ad  of  the 
judgment,  which,  like  all  ads  of  judgment,  muft  be  true  or  falfe, 
it  is  only  a  certain  feelings  which,  from  the  conftitution  of  hu- 
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CHAP.  V,   jujin  nature,  arifea  upon  contemplating  certain  charaders  or 

qualities  of  mind  coolly  and  impartially* 

This  feeling,  when  agreeable,  is  moral  approbation  j  when 
difagreeable,  difapprobation.  The  qualities  of  mind  which 
produce  this  agreeable  feeling  are  the  moral  virtues,  and  thofe 
that  produce  the  difagreeable,  the  vices. 

Thefe  preliminaries  being  granted,  the  queilioti  about  the 
foundation  of  morals  is  reduced  to  a  fimple  queftion  of  fad, 
to  wit.  What  are  the  qualities  of  mibd  which  produce,  In  the 
difinterefled  obferver,  the  fceliiig  6f  approbaition,  or  the  con- 
trary feeling  ? 

In  anfwer  to  this  queftion^  th^  authof  endeavours  to  prove, 
by  a  very  copious  indudlion,  That  all  perfonal  merit,  all  virtue, 
all  that  is  the  object  of  moral  approbation,  confifts  in  the  qua- 
lities of  mind  which  are  agreeable  or  ufeful  to  the  perfbn  who 
poflcfles  thetn,  o*  to  others. 

The  dulce  and  the  utile  is  the  ^hole  fum  of  merit  in  every 
charader,  in  every  quality  of  mind,  and  in  every  adion  of  life. 
There  is  no  room  left  for  that  bonejium  which  CiCero  thus  de- 
fines, Honejium  igitur  id  intelligiinus ^  qu^d  tale  ejl^  ut  detraSta  ofnni  uti- 
litate^/tne  ul/is  prefniisfruSihufoe^  pcr/e  ipfum  pojjit  jare  laudati. 

Among  the  aticient  ntoralifts,  the  Epicureans  wete  the  only 
feft  who  denied  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  boneftum^  or  mo- 
ral t^^ortb,  diftinft  frotn  pleafurc.  In  this  Mf  Hume's  fyftem 
agrees  with  theirs.  Tot  the  addition  of  utility  to  pleafiire,  as 
a  foundation  of  morals,  makes  only  a  verbal,  but  no  real  diffe- 
rence. What  is  ufeful  only  has  no  value  in  itfelf,  but  derives 
all  its  merit  from  the  end  for  which  it  is  ufeful.  That  end.  In 
this  fyftem,  is  agreeablenefs  or  pleafure.  So  that,  in  both  fy- 
ftems,  pleafure  is  the  only  end,  the  only  thing  that  is  good  in 
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itfelf,  and  defirable  for  its  own  fake  j  and  virtue  derives  all  its   CHA.P.  V, 
merit  from  its  tendency  to  produce  pleafure. 

Agreeablenefs  and  utility  are  not  moral  conceptions,  nor 
have  they  any  connexion  with  morality.  What  a  man  does, 
merely  becaufe  it  is  agreeable,  or  ufeful  to  procure  what  is 
agreeable,  is  not  virtue.  Tlierefore  the  Epicurean  fyftem  was 
juftly  thought  by  Cicero,  and  the  beft  moralifts  among  the  an- 
cients, to  fubvert  morality,  and  to  fubftitute  another  principle 
in  its  room  3  and  this  fyftem  is  liable  to  the  fame  cenfure. 

In  one  thing,  however,  it  differs  remarkably  from  that  of  Epicu- 
rus. It  allows,  that  there  are  difinterefted  affedions  in  human  na- 
ture ;  that  the  love  of  children  and  relations,  friendfhip,  grati- 
tude, compaflion  and  humanity,  are  not,  as  Epicurcjs  maintain- 
ed, different  modifications  of  felf-love,  but  fimple  and  original 
parts  of  the  human  conftitution  ;  that  when  intereft,  or  envy, 
or  revenge,  pervert  not  our  difpofition,  we  are  inclined,  from 
natural  philanthropy,  to  delire,  and  to  be  pleafed  with  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  human  kind. 

All  this,  in  oppofition  to  the  Epicurean  fyftem,  Mr  Hume 
maintains  with  great  ftrerigth  of  reafon  and  eloquence,  and,  in 
this  refped,  his  fyftem  is  more  liberal  and  difinterefted  than  that 
of  the  Greek  Philofopher.  According  to  Epicurus,  virtue  is 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  ourfelves.  According  to  Mr  Humb> 
every  quality  of  mind  that  is  agreeable  or  ufeful  to  ourfelves  or 
to  others. 

This  theory  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
enlarges  greatly  the  catalogue  of  moral  virtues,  by  bringing  in- 
to that  catalogue  every  quality  of  mind  that  is  ufeful  dr  agree- 
able. Nor  does  there  appear  any  good  reafon  why  the  ufeful 
and  agreeable  qualities  of  body  and  of  fortune,  as  well  as  thoie 
of  the  mind,  fhould  not  have  a  place  among  moral  virtues  in 
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CHAP,  v,^  this  fyftem.     They  have  the  eflence  of  virtue ;  that  is,  agreea- 

blenefs  and  utility,  why  then  fhould  they  not  have  the  name  ? 

But,  to  compenfate  this  addition  to  the  moral  virtues,  one 
clafs  of  them  feems  to  be  greatly^  degraded  and  deprived  of  all 
intrinfic  merit.  The  ufeful  virtues,  as  was  above  obferved,  are 
only  miniftering  fervants  of  the  agreeable,  and  purveyors  for 
them ;  they  muft,  therefore,  be  fo  far  inferior  in  dignity,  as 
hardly  to  deferve  the  fame  name. 

Mr  Hume,  however,  gives  the  name  of  virtue. to  both  j  and  to 
diftinguifh  them,  calls  the  agreeable  qualities  u^/iy/^a/ virtues,,  and 
the  ufeful  artificial. 

The  natural  virtues  are  thofe  natural  affedions  of  the  human 
conftitution  which  give  immediate  pleafure  in  their  exercife. 
Such  are  all  the  benevolent  afFedlions*  Nature  difpofes  to  them, 
and  from  their  own  nature  they  are  agreeable,  both  when  we 
exercife  them  ourfelves,^  and  when  we  contemplate  their  exercife 
in  others  • 

The  artificial  virtues  are  fuch  as  are  efteemed  folely  on  ac- 
count of  their  utility,  either  to  promote  the  good  of  fociety^ 
as  juftice,  fidelity,  honour,  veracity,  allegiance,  chaftity  j  or  on 
account  of  their  utilty  to  the  pofleiffbr,  as  induftry,  difcretion,. 
frugality,  fecrecy,  order,  perfeverance,  forethought,  judgment, 
and  others,  of  which,  he  fays,  many  pages  could  not  contaia 
the  catalogue. 

This  general  view  of  Mr  Humb's  fyftem  concerning  the 
foundation  of  morals,  feemed  neceflary,  in  order  to  underftand 
diftindly  the  meaning  of  that  principle  of  his,  which  is  to  be 
the  fubjed  of  this  chapter,  and  on  which  he  has  beftowed 
much  labour^  to  wit,  that  juftice  is  not  a  natural  but  an  artifi- 
cial virtue. 

This 
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This  fyftem  of  the  foundation  of  virtue  is  fp  contradictory  in  ^^^^^^\ 
many  of  its  eflential  points  to  the  account  we  have  before  given 
of  the  adlive  powers  of  human  nature,  that,  if  the  one  be  true, 
the  other  muft  be  falfe. 

If  God  has  given  to  man  a  power  which  we  call  confcience, 
the  moral  faculty^  t\\t  fenfe  of  duty,  by  which^  when  he  comes  to 
years  of  underftanding,  he  perceives  certain  things  that  depend 
on  his  will  to  be  his  duty,  and  other  things  to  be  bafe  and  un- 
worthy ;  if  the  notion  of  duty  be  a  fimple  conception,  of  its 
own  kind,  and  of  a  different  nature  from  the  conceptions  of 
utility  and  agreeablenefs,  of  intereft  or  reputation  ;  if  this  mo- 
ral faculty  be  the  prerogative  of  man;  and  no  veftige  of  it  be 
found  in  brute-animals ;  if  it  be  given  us  by  God  to  regulate 
all  our  animal  afFeAions  and  paflions ;  if  to  be  governed  by  it 
be  the  glory  of  man  and  the  image  of  God  in  his  fouf,  and  to 
difregard  its  dictates  be  his  diAonour  and  depravity  :  I  fay,  if 
thefe  things  be  fo,  to  fcefc  the  foundation  of  morality  in  the 
affedions  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes,  is  to  (eek 
the  living  among  the  dead,  and  to  change  the  glory  of  man, 
and  the  image  of  God  in  his  foul,  into  the  fimilitude  of  an  ox 
that  eateth  grafs. 

%  •  * 

If  virtue  and  vice  be  a  matter  of  choice,  they  muil  confift  in 
voluntary  adlions,  or  in  fixed  purpofes  of  ading  according  to  a 
certain  rule  when  there  is  opf)ortunity,  and  not  in  qualities  of 
n>ind  which  are  involuntary. 

It  is  true,  that  every  virtue  is  both  agreeable  and  ufeful  in 
the  highefl  diegree ;  and  that  every  quality  that  is  agreeable  or 
ufefdl,  has  a  merit  upon  that  account.  But  virtue  has  a  merit 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  a  merit  which  does  not  arife  from  its  being 
ufeful  or  agreeable,  but  from  its  being  virtue.  This  merit  i^ 
difcerned  by  the  fame  faculty  by  which  we  difcern  it  to  be  vir=- 
tue,  and  by  no  Qther. 

We 
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CHAP.  v>       We  give  the  name  of  ^ecm  both  to  the  regard  we  have  for 

things  ufeful  and  agreeable,  and  to  the  regard  we  have  for  vir- 
tue ;  but  thefe  are  different  kinds  of  efteem^  I  eft^em  a  man 
for  his  ingenuity  and  learning.  I  efteem  him  for  his  moral 
worth.  The  found  of  efteem  in  both  thefe  fpeeches  is  the  fame, 
but  its  weaning  is  very  different. 

Good  breeding  is  a  very  amiable  quality  ;  and  even  if  I  knew 
that  the  man  had  no  motive  to  it  but  its  pleafur^  and  utility 
to  himielf  and  others^  I  ihould  like  it  ijtill,  but  I  would  not  in 
that  cafe  call  it  a  moral  virtue. 

A  dog  has  a  tender  concern  for  her  puppies ;  fo  has  a  man 
for  his  phildren.  The  natural  affedtion  is  the  iame  in  both,  and 
is  amiable  in  both.  But  why  do  we  impute  moral  virtue  to  the 
man  on  account  of  this  concern,  and  not  to  the  dog?  The  rea* 
fon  furely  is.  That,  in  the  man,  the  natural  afie<^ion  is  accom* 
panied  with  a  fenfe  of  duty,  but,  in  the  dog,  it  is  not.  The 
fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  all  the  kind  afie<^ions  common  to  us 
with  the  brutes.  They  are  amiable  qualities,  but  they  are  not 
moral  virtues. 

What  has  been  faid  relates  to  Mr  Hum£'s  fyftem  in  general. 
We  are  now  to  conlider  bis  notion  of  the  particular  virtue  of 
juflice,  that  its  merit  confiils  wholly  in  its  utility  to  (bciety. 

« 

That  juftice  is  highly  ufeful  and  neceflary  ix\  fociety,  and,  on 
that  account,  ought  to  be  loved  and  efteemed  by  all  thaf  love 
mankind,  will  readily  be  granted.  And  as  juftice  is  a  focial  vir- 
tue, it  is  true  alfo,  that  there  could  be  no  exercife  of  it,  and 
perhaps  we  ihould  have  no  conceptipn  of  it,  without  foqiety. 
But  this  is  equally  true  of  the  natural  affedions  of  benevolence, 
gratitude,  friendfhip  and  companion,  which  Mr  Humb  makes  to 
be  the  natural  virtues. 

It  may  be  granted  to  Mr  Humb,  that  men  have  no  concep- 
tion 
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tLai)  of  the-virtue  of  juftice  till  they  have  lived  fome  time  in  fo*  CHA?.  v. 
ciety.  It  is  purely  a  moral  conception,  and  ooir  moral  concep- 
tions and  moral  judgments  are  not  born  with  us*  They  j^row 
up  by  degrees,  as  our  reafon  does.  Nor  do  I  pretend  to  know 
how  early,  or  in  what  ordef  vte  acquire  the  conception  of  the 
feveral  virtues.  The  conception  of  juftice  fuppofes  fome  exer- 
cife  of  the  moral  faculty,  irhich,  being  the  nobleft  part  of  the 
human  conftitutioD,  and  that  to  which  all  its  other  parts  are  fub^ 
ftrvieot,  appears  latefl** 

It  may  Itktiwife  be  granted,  that  there  is  no  animal  kffe^toti 
in  huEdan  nature  that  prompts  us  iomiediately  to  a£ls  of.  juflice, 
as  fuch.  We  have  natural  aSt6\ions  of  the  animal  kind,  which 
immediately  prompt  us  to  adis  of  kindneis  j  but  none,  that  I 
know,  that  has  the  fame  relation  to  juftice.  The  very  concep- 
tion of  juftice  fuppofes  a  moral  faculty;  but  our  natural  kind 
afiedioAs  do  not ;  otberwife  We  muft  allow  that  brutes  have 
this  faculty^ 

What  I  maintain  is,  Jir^y  That  when  men  come  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  moral  faculty,  they  perceive  a  turpitude  in  inju- 
ftice,  as  they  do  in  other  crimes,  and  confequently  an  obliga- 
tion to  juftice,  abftrading  from  the  confideration  of  its  utility. 
And ^Jkcondly J  That  as  foon  as  men  hare  any  rational  conception 
of  a  favour,  and  of  an  injury,  they  muft  have  the  concej^tion  of 
juftice>  and  petceive  its  obligation  diftindl  from  its  utility. 

The  firft  df  thefe  points  hardly  admits  of  any  other  proof, 
but  an  appeal  to  the  fentiments  of  every  honeft  roan,  and  eve- 
ry man  of  honour.  Whether  his  indignation  is  not  immediately 
inflamed  againft  an  atrocious  a6b  of  villany,  without  the  cool 
coniideration  af  its  diftant  confequencefr  upon  the  good  of  fo* 
ciety  ? 

We  might  appeal  even  to  robbers  and  pirates,  Whether  they 

have 
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CHAP,  v^  have  not  had  great  ftruggles  with  their  confcience,  when  they 

firft  refolved  to  break  through  all  the  rules  of  juftice  ?  And 
whether,  in  a  folitary  and  ferious  hour^  they  have  not  frequent- 
ly felt  the  pangs  of  guilt  ?  They  have  very  often  confefled  this 
at  a  time  when  all  difguife  is  laid  aiide. 

The  common  good  of  fociety,  though  a  pleafing  objedk  to 
all  men,  when  prefented  to  their  view,  hardly  ever  enters  into 
the  thoughts  of  the  far  greateft  part  of  mankind  5  and,  if  a  regard 
to  it  were  the  fole  motive  to  juftice,  the  number  of  honeft  men 
muft  be  fmall  indeed*  It  would  be  confined  to  the  higher  ranks, 
who,  by  their  education,  or  by  their  office,  are  led  to  make  the 
public  good  an  objedt ;  but  that  it  is  fb  confined^  I  believe  no 
man  will  venture  to  affirm. 

m 

The  temptations  to  injuftice  are  ftrongeft  in  the  loweft  clafs 
of  men;  and  if  nature  had  provided  no  motive  to  oppofe  thofe 
temptations,  but  a  fen(e  of  public  good,  there  would  not  be 
found  an  honeft  man  in  that  clafs* 

To  all  men  that  are  not  greatly  corrupted,  injuftice,  as  well 
as  cruelty  and  ingratitude,  is  an  objedl  of  difapprobation  on  its 
own  account.  There  is  a  voice  within  us  that  proclaims  it  to 
be  bafe,  unworthy,  and  deferving  of  puniftiment. 

That  there  is,  in  all  ingenuous  natures,  an  antipathy  to  ro« 
guery  and  treachery,  a  reludlance  to  the  thoughts  of  villany 
and  bafenefs,  we  have  the  teftimony  of  Mr  Hume  himfelf;  who, 
as  I  doubt  not  but  he  felt  it,  has  exprefled  it  very  ftrongly  in 
the  conclufion  to  his  enquiry,  and  acknowledged  that,  in  fbme 
cafes,  without  this  reluctance  and  antipathy  to  diftionefty,  a  fen- 
lible  knave  would  find  no  fufficient  motive  from  public  good  to 
be  honeft. 

• 
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I  fliall  give  the  paflage  at  large  from  the  Enquiry  cdncemitig   CHAP.  v> 
the  Principles  of  Morals,  fedtion  9.  near  the  end. 

"  Treating  vice  with  the  greateft  candour,  and  making  it  all 
"  pofnble  conceflions,  we  muft  acknowledge  that  there  is  not, 
in  any  inflance,  the  fmalleft  pretext  for  giving  it  the  preference 
above  virtue,  with  a  view  to  felf-intereft ;  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  cafe  of  juftice,  where  a  man,  taking  things  in  a  certain 
"  light,  may  often  feem  to  be  a  lofer  by  his  integrity.  And 
•'  tfaeough  it  is  allowed  that,  without  a  regard  to  property,  no  fo* 
*'  ciety  could  fubfift ;  yet,  according  to  the  imperfed  way  in  whicli 
^'  human  affairs  are  conducted,  a  fenfible  knave,  in  particular  in« 
"  cidents,  may  think,  that  an  2i€t  of  iniquity  or  infidelity  will 
''make  a  confiderable  addition  to  his  fortune,  without  caufing 
^'  any  confiderable  breach  in  the  focial  union  and  confederacy. 
'*  That  bonefty  is  the  befi  policy y  may  be  a  good  general  rule,  but 
*'  it  is  liable  to  many  exceptions :  And  he,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  conduds  himfelf  with  mofl  wifdom,  who  obferves 
the  general  rule,  and  takes  advantage  of  all  the  exceptions. 
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''  I  mufl  confefs  that,  if  a  man  think  that  this  reafoning  much 
requires  an  anfwer,  it  will  be  a  little  difHcult  to  find  any, 
I  which  will  to  him  appear  fatisfadory  and  convincing.  If  his 
''  heart  rebel  not  againfl  fiich  pernicious  maxims,  if  he  feel  no 
"  reludtance  to  the  thoughts  of  villany  and  bafenefs,  he  has  in- 
deed lofl  a  confiderable  motive  to  virtue,  and  we  may  exped 
that  his  pradice  will  be  anfwerable  to  his  fpeculation.  But 
''  in  all  ingenuous  natures,  the  antipathy  j]to  treachery  and  ro- 
''  guery  is  too  flrong  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any  views  of 
profit  or  pecuniary  advantage.  Inward  peace  of  mind^  confci«- 
oufnefs  of  integrity,  a  fatisfadory  review  of  our  own  cohdud  i 
"  thefe  are  circumflances  very  requifite  to  happinefs,  and  will 
"  be  cherifhed  and  cultivated  by  every  honefl  man  who  feels 
**  the  importance  of  them.'* 
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CHA^.  y.  Xhe  reafoning  of  the  ftnfMe  knave  in  this  paflage,  ieems  to 
me  to  be  juftly  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  £nquiry  and 
of  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  the  Author  ihould  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  gire  any  an- 
fwer  which  would  appear  fatisfadtory  and  convincing  to  fuch 
a  man.  To  counterbalance  this  reaibaing,  he  pmts  la  the  other 
fcale  a  reluctance,  an  antipathy,  a  rebellion  of  the  heart  agatnft 
fuch  pernicious  maxims,  which  is  felt  foy  ingenuous  natures. 

Let  us  confid^r  a  little  the  force  of  Mr  Humb's  anfwer  to 
this  ienfible  knave,  who  reafons  upon  his  own  principles.  I 
think  it  is  either  an  acknowledgment,  chat  there  is  a  natural 
judgment  of  confcience  in  man,  that  injuflioe  and  treachery  is  a 
baie  and  unworthy  pradice,  which  is  the  point  I  would  eila- 
blifh ;  or  it  has  no  force  to  convince  either  the  knave  or  an  ho- 
neft  man. 

A  clear  and  intuitive  judgment,  redilting  from  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  human  nature,  is  fufHctent  to  overbalance  a  train  of 
fubtile  reafoning  on  the  other  fide.  Thus,  the  teftimony  of  our 
fenfes  is  fufiicient  to  overbalance  all  the  fubtile  arguments 
brought  againft  their  tefiimony.  And,  if  there  be  a  like  teftimo- 
ny of  confcience  in  favour  of  boneily,  all  the  fubtile  reafoning 
of  the  knave  againft  it  ought  to  be  rejeAed  without  examina- 
tion, as  fallacious  and  fophiftical,  becaufe  it  concludes  againft  a 
felf-evident  principle ;  juft  as  we  rejedl  the  fubtile  reafoning  of 
the  metaphyfician  againfl  the  evidence  of  fcnfe. 

If,  therefore,  the  reki^amey  the  antipathy ^  the  rebellion  of  the 
heart  againft  injuftice,  which  Mr  Hume  fets  againft  the  reafon- 
ing of  the  knav«,  include  in  their  meaning  a  natural  intuitive 
judgment  of  confcience,  that  injuftice  is  bafe  and  unworthy, 
the  reafoning  of  the  knave,  is  convincingly  anfwered ;  but  the 

principlcj^ 
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principle,  Itbat  juftice  is  an  artificial  virtue^  approved  foUly  for  its  CHAP,  v. 
utility^  is  given  up. 

Ify  on  the  other  hand,  the  antipathy,  reluctance  and  rebellion 
of  heart,  imply  no  judgment,  but  barely  an  uneafy  feeling,  and 
that  not  natural,  but  acquired  and  artificial,  the  anfwer  is  indeed 
very  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  Enquirjy  but  has  no  force 
to  convince  the  knave,  or  any  other  man. 

The  knave  is  here  fuppofed  by  Mr  Hume  to  have  no  (uch 
feelings,  and  therefore  the  anfwer  does  not  touch  his  cafe  in  the 
leaft,  but  leaves  him  in  the  full  pofieffion  of  his  reaibning. 
And  ingenuous  natures^  who  have  thefe  feelings,  are  left  to  delibe- 
rate whether  they  will  yield  to  acquired  and  artificial  feelings, 
in  oppofition  to  rules  of  condudl,  which,  to  their  beft  jndgmcnt> 
appear  wife  and  prudent. 

The  fecond  thing  I  propofed  to  fliew  was.  That,  as  fbon  as 
men  have  any  rational  conception  of  a  favour  and  of  an  injury, 
they  muft  have  the  conception  of  juftice,  and  perceive  its  obli- 
gation. 

The  power  with  which  the  Author  of  nature  hath  endowed 
us,  may-  be  employed  either  to  do  good  to  our  fellow-men,  or 
to  hurt  them.  When  we  employ  our  power  to  promote  the 
good  and  happinefs  of  others,  this  is  a  benefit  or  favour  \  when 
we  employ  it  to  hurt  them,  it  is  an  injury.  Juftice  fills  up  the 
middle  between  thefe  two.  It  is  fuch  a  condud  as  does  no  in- 
jury to  others  j  but  it  does  not  imply  the  doing  them  any  fa- 
irour. 

The  notions  of  a  favour  and  of  an  injury ^  appear  as  early  in 
the  mind  of  man  as  any  rational  notion  whatever.  They  are 
difcovered,  not  by  language  only,  but  by  certain  aiFedions  of 
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CHAP.  V.  mind,  of  which  they  are  the  natural  objeds.  A  favour  natu- 
rally produces  gratitude.  An  injury  done  to  ourfelves  produces 
refentmen#;  and  even  when  done  to  another,  it  produces  indig- 
nation. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  gratitude  and  refentment  are  no  lefs 
natural  to  the  human  mind  than  hunger  and  third ;  and  that 
thofe  afFedlions  are  no  lefs  naturally  excited  by  their  proper  ob- 
jedts  and  occafions  than  thefe  appetites. 

It  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  the  proper  and  formal  obje6l  of  gra- 
titude  is  a  perfon  who  has  done  us  a  favour  j  that  of  refentment, 
a  perfon  who  has  done  us  an  injury. 

■ 

Before  the  ufe  of  reafon,  the  diftindlion  between  a  favour  and 
an  agreeable  office  is  not  perceived.  Every  adion  of  another 
perfon  which  gives  prefent  pleafure  produces  love  and  good 
will  towards  the  agent.  Every  action  that  gives  pain  or  unea- 
finefs  produces  refentment.  This  is  common  to  man  before 
the  ufe  of  reafon,  and  to  the  more  fagacious  brutes  j  and  it 
fhews  no  conception  of  juflice  in  either. 

But,  as  we  grow  up  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  the  notion,  both  of 
a  favour  and  of  an  iiijury,  grows  more  diflindt  and  better  de» 
fined*  It  is  not  enough  that  a  good  office  be  done  j  it  mufl  be 
done  from  good  will,  and  with  a  good  intention,  otherwife  it 
is  no  favour,  nor  does  it  produce  gratitude* 

I  have  heard  of  a  phyfician  who  gave  fpiders  in  a  medicine 
to  a  dropfical  patient,  with  an  intention  to  poifon  him,  and  that 
this  medicine  cured  the  patient,  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
the  phyfician.  Surely  no  gratitude^  but  refentment,  was  due  by 
the  patient,  when  he  knew  the  real  flate  of  the  cafe.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  every  man,  that  a  benefit  arifing  from  the  adtion  of  ano- 
ther^ 
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ther,  either  \vithout  or  againft  his  intention,  is  not  a  motive  to    f^^^^-  ^' 
gratitude ;  that  is,  is  no  favour. 

Another  thing  implied  in  the  nature  of  a  favour  is,  that  it  be 
not  due.  A  man  may  fave  my  credit  by  paying  what  he  owes 
me.  In  this  cafe,  what  he  does  tends  to  my  benefit^  and  pier- 
haps  is  done  with  that  intention;  but  it  is  not  a  favour,  it  is  no 
more  than  he  was  bound  to  do. 

If  a  fervant  do  his  work  and  receive  his  wages,  there  is  no 
favour  done  on  either  part,  nor  any  objeft  of  gratitude ;  be- 
caufe,  though  each  party  has  benefited  the  other,  yet  neither 
has  done  more  than  he  was  bound  to  do. 

What  I  infer  from  this  is.  That  the  conception  of  a  favour  in 
every  man  come  to  years  of  underftanding,  iipplies  the  concep- 
tion of  things  not  due,  and  confeqnently  the  conception  of 
things  that  are  due. 

A  negative  cannot  be  conceived  by  one  who  has  no  concep- 
tion of  the  correfpondent  pofitive.  Not  to  be  due  is  the  negative 
of  being  due ;  and  he  who  conceives  one  of  them  muft  conceive 
both.  The  conception  of  things  due  and  not  due  muft  there^ 
fore  be  found  in  every  mind  which  has  any  rational  concep- 
tix>n  of  a  favour,  or  any  rational  fentiment  of  gratitude. 

If  .we  confider,  on  the  other  hand,  what  an  injury  is  which 
is  the  object  of  the  natural  paflion  of  refentment,  every  man, 
capable  of  refiecSion,  perceives,  that  an  injury  implies  more 
than  being  hurt.  If  I  be  hurt  by  a  ftone  falling  out  of  the 
wall,  or  by.  a  flafli  of  lightning,  or  by  a  convulfive  and  invo- 
luntary motion  of  another  man's  arm,  no  injury  is  done,  no 
refentment  raifed  in  a  man  that  has  reafon.     In  this,,  as  in  all 

morale 
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CHAP,  V,   nK>raI  adions,  there  mxttt  be  the  will  and  intention  of  the  agent 

to  do  the  hurt. 

Nor  is  this  (ufHcient  to  conilitute  an  injury.  The  man  who 
breaks  my  fences,  or  treads  down  my  com,  when  he  cannot 
otherwife  preferve  himielf  from  defiru<flion,  who  baa  no  injjari<- 
ous  intention^  an^  is  willing  to  indemnify  me  for  the  hurt 
which  necefGty,  and  not  ill  will,  led  him  to  do,  is  not  injurious^ 
nor  is  an  obje<5l  of  refentment. 

The  executioner  wfaa  does  his  duty,  in  cutting  off  the  head 
of  a  condemned  criminal^  is  not  an  objedl;  of  refentment.  He 
does  nothing  unjufl,  and  therefore  nothing  injurious. 

From  this  it  is  evident,  that  an  injury,  the  obje£l  of  the  na- 
tural pafHon  of  reicntizvent,  implies  in  it  the  notion  of  injuftice. 
And  it  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  no  man  can  have  a  notion  of  in- 
juftice without  having  the  notion  of  juftice. 

To  fom  up  what  has  been  faid  upon  this  point :  A  favour,  an 
a6t  of  juftice  and  an  injury,  are  fo  related  to  one  another  that 
he  who  conceives  (Dine  muft  conceive  the  other  two.  They  lie, 
as  it  were,  in  lone  line,  and  refembk  the  relations  of  greater, 
lefs  and  equal.  If  one  undeirftands  what  is  meant  by  one  line 
being  greater  or  lefs  than  another,  he  can  be  at  no  lofs  to  un- 
derftand  what  is  meant  by  its  being  equal  to  the  other  j  for,  if 
it  be  neither  greater  not  lefs,  it  muft  be  equal. 

In  like  maimer,  of  thofe  adions  by  which  we  profit  or  hurt 
other  men,  a  favour  ie  more  than  juftice,  .an  injury  is  lefs  ;  and 
that  which  is  neither  a  favour  nor  an  injury  is  a  juft  adion. 

As  foon,  therefbre,  as  men  come  to  have  any  proper  notion 
of  a  favour  and  of  an  injury ;  as  foon  as  they  have  any  rational 
exercife  of  gratitude  and  of  refentment  j  fo  foon  they  muft 

have 
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have  the  coBception  of  juftice  and  of  mjuftice ;  and  if  grati-   CH^^^  v>^ 
tude  and  refentment  be  natural  to  man,  which  Mr  Hume  al- 
lows,  the  notion  of  juftice  mull  be  no  lefs  natural. 

The  notion  of  juftice  carries  infeparably  along  with  it,  a  per- 
ception of  its  moral  obligation.  For  to  fay  that  fuch  an  adion 
is  an  adb  of  juftice,  that  it  is  due,  that  it  ought  to  be  done, 
that  wc  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  do  it,  are  only  difFe- 
rent  ways  of  exprefting  the  fame  thing.  It  is  true,  that  we  per^ 
ceive  no  high  degree  of  moral  worth  in  a  merely  juft  adion, 
when  it  is  not  ojp^o&d  by  intereft  or  p^flxon ;  but  we  perceive 
a  high  degree  of  turpitude  apd  demerit  in  unjuft  actions,  or  in 
the  omiftlon  of  what  juftice  requires. 

Indeed,  if  there  were  no  other  argument  to  prove,  that  the 
obligation  of  juftice  is  not  fdiely  derived  from  its  utility  to  pro- 
cure w^t  is  iigreeable  eithei*  to  ourlelves  or  to  fociety,  this 
would  be  fofficient.  That  the  very  conception  of  juftice  implies 
its  obligation.  The  morality  of  juftice  is  included  in  the  very 
idea  of  it :  Nor  is  it  poflible  that  the  conception  of  juftice  can 
enter  into  th^  hMitoAHi.nunc),  without  carrying  aloiig  with  it  the 
conception  of  duty  a[nd  moral  obligation.  Its  obligation,  there- 
fbrQ,  is  infepairable  from  iis  nature,  and  is  not  derived  Iblely  from 
its  utility,  either  to  onriekes  or  to  fociety. 

We  may  farther  obferve.  That  as  in  all  moral  eftimation, 
every.a<^ion  takes  its  denominatioQ  fr<;)m  the  motivie  that  pro- 
duces it }  ft)  no  a((Aion  can  properly  be  denominated  an  a^  of 
juftice^  unlefs  it  be  done  from  a  regard  to  juftice. 

If  a  man  pays  his  debt,  only  that  he  may  not  be  cail  in  to* 
prifb&9  he  id  not  a  jaft  nian,  becauie  prudence^  and  not  jfuftice, 
is  his  motive*  And  if  a  man,  from  benevolence  and  charity, 
gives  to  another  what  is  really  due  to  him^  but  what  he  hcli^vt^ 

not 
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CHAP,  V.  not  to  be  due,  this  is  not  an  a<St  of  juftice  in  him,  but  of  chari* 
ty  or  benevolence,  becaufe  it  is  not  done  from  a  motive  of  ju- 
ftice. Thefe  are  felf-evident  truths  j  nor  is  it  lefs  evident,  that 
what  a  man  does,  merely  to  procure  fomething  agreeable,  either 
to  himfelf  or  to  others,  is  not  an  aft  of  juftice,  nor  has  the  me- 
rit of  juftice. 

Good  mufic  and  good  cookery  have  the  merit  of  utility,  in 
procuring  what  is  agreeable  both  to  ourfelves  and  to  fociety,  but 
they  never  obtained  among  mankind  the  denomination  of  mo- 
ral virtues.  Indeed,  if  this  author's  fyftem  be  well  founded, 
great  injuftice  has  been  done  them  on  that  account. 

I  fliall  now  make  fome  obfervations  upon  the  reafoning  of 
this  author,  in  proof  of  his  favourite  principle,  That  juftice  is 
not  a  natural  but  an  artificial  virtue ;  or,  as  it  is  exprefled  in  the 
Enquiry^  That  public  utility  is  the  fole  origin  of  juftice,  and  that 
reflexions  on  the  beneficial  confequences  of  this  virtue  are  the 
fole  foundation  of  its  merit. 

I.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  this  principle  has  a  neceila- 
ry  connexion  with  his  fyftem  concerning  the  foundation  of  all 
virtue ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  hath  taken  fo 
much  pains  to  fupport  it  5  for  the  whole  fyftem  muft  ftand  or 
fall  with  it. 

If  the  dulce  and  the  utile,  that  is,  pleafure,  and  what  is  ufefiil 
to  procure  pleafure,  be  the  whole  merit  of  virtue,  juftice  can 
have  no  merit  beyond  its  utility  to  procure  pleafure.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  intrinfic  worth  in  juftice  and  demerit  in  injuftice 
be  difcerned  by  every  man  that  hath  a  confcience  j  if  there  be 
a  natural  principle  in  the  conftitutioix  of  man,  by  which  juftice 
is  approved  and  injuftice  difapproved  and  condemned,  then  the 
whole  of  this  laboured  fyftem  muft  fall  to  the  ground. 

2.  We 
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2.  We  may  obferve,  That  as  juftice  is  dired:ly  oppofed  to  in-  CHAP.  v. 
jury,  and  as  there  are  various  ways  in  which  a  man  may  be  in- 
jured, fo  there  muft  be  various  branches  of  juftice  oppofed  to 
the  different  kinds  of  injury. 

A  man  may  be  injured,  ^rfi^  in  his  perfon,  by  wounding, 
maiming  or  killing  him  j  fccondhfj  in  his  family,  by  robbing  him 
of  his  children,  or  any  way  injuring  thofe  he  is  bouncl  to  pro- 
ted  5  thirdly y  in  his  liberty,  by  c6nfinement ;  fourthly j  in  his  re- 
putation ;  fifthly^  in  his  goods  ,or  property ;  and,  Iq/lly^  in  the  vio- 
lation of  cpntradbs  or  engagements  made  with  him.  This  enu- 
meration, whether  cpmplete  or  not,  is  fufficient  for  the  prefent 
purpo'fe. 

The  different  branches  of  juftice,  oppolied  to  thefe  different 
kinds  of  injury,  are  commonly  exprefted  by  ikying,  that  an  in- 
nocent man  has  a  right  to  the  (afety  of  his  perfon  and  family, 
a  right  to  his  liberty  and  reputation,  a  right  to  his  goods,  artd 
to  fidelily  to  engagements  made  with  him.  To  fay  that  he  has 
a  right  to  thefe  things,  has  precifely  the  fame  meaning  as  to  fay, 
that  juftice  requires  that  he  fliould  be  permitted  to  enjoy  them, 
or  that  it  is  uujuft  to  violate  them.  For  injuftice  is  the  viola- 
tion of  right,  and  juftice  is  to  yield  to  every  man  what  is  his 
right. 

Thefe  things  being  underftood  as  the  fimpleft  and  moft  com- 
mon ways  of  elscprefting  the  various  branches;  of  juftice,  we  are 
to  confider  how  far  Mr  Hume^s  reafoning  proves  any  or  all  of 
them  to  be  artificial,  or  grounded  folely  upon  public  utility. 
The  laft  of  them,  fidelity  to  engagements,  is  to  be  the  fubjed 
of  the  xktxx.  chs^pter,  and  therefore  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  it  in 
this. 

The  four  firft  named,  to  wit,  the  right  of  an  innocent  man  to 
the  fafety  of  his  perfon  and  family,  to  bis  liberty  and  reputa* 

H  h  h  tion. 
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CHAP.  V.  tion,  are,  by  the  writers  on  jurifprudence,  called  natural  rights 

of  man,  becaufe  they  are  grounded  in  the  nature  of  man  as  a 
rational  and  moral  agent,  and  are  by  his  Creator  committed  to 
his  care  and  keeping.  By  being  called  natural  or  innate^  they 
are  diftinguiftied  from  acquired  rights,  which  fuppofe  fome  pre- 
vious  adt  or  deed  of  man  by  which  they  are  acquired,  whereas 
natural  rights  fuppofe  nothing  of  this  kind. 

When  a  man's  natural  rights  are  violated,  he  perceiyes  in- 
tuitively, and  he  feels  that  he  is  •  injured.  The  feeling  of  his 
heart  arifes  from  the  judgment  of  his  underftatiding ;  for  if  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  hurt  was  intended^  and  unjuftly  intend- 
ed, he  would  not  have  that  feeling.  He  perceives  that  injury 
is  done  to  himfelf,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  redrefs.  The  na- 
tural principle  of  refentment  is  roufed  by  the  view  of  its  pro- 
per objed,  and  excites  him  to  defend  his  right.:  Even  the  in«- 
jurious  perfon  is  confcious  of  his  doing  injury  ;  he  dreads  a  juft 
retaliation ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  injured  perfon,  he 
expe<^s  it  as  due  and  deferved. 

That  thefe  lentimcnts  fpring  up  in  the  mind  of  man  as  natu- 
rally as  his  body  grows  to  its  proper  flatufe  j  that  they  are  not 
the  birth  of  inftrudioo,  either  of  parents,  priefts,  philofophers 
or  politicians,  but  the  pure  growth  of  nature,  cannot,  I  think, 
without  effrontery,  be  denied.  We  find  them  equally  flrong  in 
the  mod  favage  and  in  the  mofl  civilised  tribes  of  mankind ; 
and  nothing  can  weaken  them  but  an  inveterate  habit  of  rapine 
and  bloodfhed,  which  benumbs  the  confclence,  and  turns  men. 
into  wild  beafis. 

The  public  good  is  very  properly  eonfidered  by  the  judge 
who  punifhes  a  private  injury,  but  feldom  enters  into  the 
thought  of  the  injured  perfon.  In  all  criminal  law,  the  redrefs 
due  to  the  private  fufferer  is  diflitiguifhed  from  that  which  is 
due  to  the  public  ;  a  diftiadion  which  could  have  no  fbundation^ 

if 
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if  the  demerit  of  injuftice  arofe  fblely  from  its  hurting  the  pu-    CHAP.  V, 
blic.     And  every  man  is  confcious  of  a  fpecific  difference  be- 
tween the  refentment  he  feels  for  an  injury  done  to  himfelf, 
and  his  indignation  againft  a  wrong  done  to  the  public. 

I  think^  therefore,  it  is  evident,  that,  of  the  fix  branches  of 
juflice  we  mentioned,  four  are  natural,  in  the  llridteft  fenfe, 
being  founded  upon  the  conftitution  of  man,  and '  antecedent  to 
all  deeds  and  conventions  of  fociety  j  fo  that,  if  there  were 
but  two  men  upon  the  earth,  one  might  be  unjuft  and  injurious, 
and  the  other  injured. 

But  does  Mr  Hum£  maintain  the  contrary  ? 

To  this  queftion  I  anfwer,  That  his  dodrine  feems  to  imply 
It,  but  I  hope  he  meant  it  not. 

.  He  afErms  in  general  that  juftice  is  not  a  natural  virtue; 
that  it  derives  its  origin  folely  from  public  utility,  and  that  re- 
fledlioas  on  the  beneficial  confequences  of  this  virtue  are  the 
fole  foundation  of  its  merit.  He  mentions  no  particular 
branch  of  juftice  as  an  exception  to  this  general  rule ;  yet  ju- 
ilice,  in  common  language,  and  in  all  the  writers  on  jurlfpru- 
dence  I  am  acquainted  with,  comprehends  the  four  branches 
above  ^ mentioned*  His  dodrine^  therefore,  according  to  the 
common  conftrudion  of  words,  extends  to  thefe  four,  as  well  as 
to  the  two  other  branches  of  juftice. 

.  On  the  other  h^nd,  if  we  attend  to  his  long  and  laboured 
proof  of  this  dodrine,  it  appears  evident,  that  he  had  in  his 
eye  only  two  particular  branches  of  juftice.  No  part  of  his 
reafoning  applies  to  the  other  four.  He  feems,  I  know  not  why, 
to  have  taken  up  a  confined  notion  of  juftice,  and  to  have  re- 
ftrided  it  to, a  regard  to  property  and  fidelity  in  contrads.  As 
to  other  branches  he  is  filent.     He  no  where  fays,  that  it  is  nor 

H  h  h  2  naturally 
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CHAP,  V.^    naturally  criminal  to  rob  an  innocent  man  of  his  life>  of  hb 

children,  of  his  liberty,  or  of  his  reputation ;  and  I  am  apt  to 

think  he  never  meant  it. 

« 

The  only  Phllofopher  I  know  who  has  had  the  afHirance  to 
maintain  this,  is  Mr  Hobbes,  who  makes  the  date  of  nature  to 
be  a  ftate  of  war,  of  every  man  againft  every  man ;  and  of  fuch 
a  war  in  which  every  man  has  a  right  to  do  and  to  acquire 
whatever  his  power  can,  by  any  means,  accomplifh ;  that  is,  a 
ftate  wherein  neither  right  nor  injury,  juftice  nor  injuftice,  can 
poffibly  exift. 

Mr  Hume  mentions  this  fyilem  of  Hobbes,  but  without 
adopting  it,  though  he  allows  it  the  authority  of  Cicero  in  its 
favour.  I  :  . 

r 

He  fays  in  a  note,  "  This  fi6tion  of  a  ftate  of  nature  as  a 
^'  ftate  of  war  was  not  firft  ftarted  by  Mr  Hobbes,  as  is  com- 
"  monly  imagined.  Plato  endeavours  tp  refute  an  hypotheiis 
^  very  like  it,  in  the  ad,  jd  and  4th  books,  De  R€publiea.  Ci- 
"  CERO,  on  the  contrary,  fuppofes:  it  certain  and  utiiverfally  ac- 
"  knowlcdged,  in  the  following  paflage,  &c.     Pro  Sektio^  L  42." 

The  paflage,  which  he  quotes  at  large,  from  one  of  Cicero's 
Orations,  feems  to  me  to  require  feme  ftraining  to  tnake'it  tally 
with  the  fyftem  of  Mr  Hoboes.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr  Hume 
might  have  added.  That  Cicero,  in  his  Orations,  like  many 
other  pleaders,  fometimes  fays  not  what  he  believed,  but  what 
was  fit  to  fupport  the  caufe  6f  his  client.  That  Cicero*s  opi- 
nion, with  regard  to  the  natural  obligation  of  juftice,  was  very 
difTerent  from  that  of  Mr  Hobbes,  and  even  from!  Mt  Hume*s, 
is  very  well  known. 

3.  As  Mr  Hume,  therefore,  has  laid  nothing  to  prove  the 
four  branches  of  juftice  which  relate  to  the  innate  rights  of 

men. 
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men,  to  he  artificial^  or  to  derive  their  origin  folely  from  public   CHAP^ 
utility ^  I  proqeed  to  the  fifth  branch,  which  requires ^  us  not  to 
invade  another  man's  property. 

.  The  right  of  property  is  not  innate,  but  acquired.  It  is ;  not 
grounded  upon  the  conftitution  of  man,  but  upon  his  a<5lions. 
Writers  on  jurifprudence  have  e^cplained  its  origin  in  a  manner 
that  may  fatisfy  every  man  of  con^mon  underflandin^. 

ft 

The  earth  is  given  tp  men  in  common  for  the  purpofes  of  life, 
by  the  bounty  of  Heaven.  But,  to  divide  it,  and  appropriate 
one  part  of  its  produce  to  one,  another  part  to  another,  muft  be 
the  work  of  men  who  have  pow?r  and  underflanding  given 
them,  by  which  every  man  may  accommodate  himfelf  without 
hurt  to  any  other. 

This  common  right  of  every. man. to  what  the  earth  produces, 
before  it  be  occupied  and  appropriated  by  others,  was,  by  an- 
cient moralifts,  very  properly  compared  to.  the  right  which  eve- 
ry citizen  had  ta.  the  public  theatre,  where  every  man  that  came 
might  occupy  ^n^empty  feat,  and  thereby  acquire  a  right  to  it 
while  the  entertainment  lailed ;  but  no  man  had  a  right  to  difpof- 
ieis  another. 

The  earth  is  a  great  theatre,  fumifhed  by  the  Almighty,  with 
perfed  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  for  the  entertainment  and  employ- 
ment of  all  mankind.  Here  every  man  has  a  right  to  accom- 
modate himfelf  as  a  fpediator,  and  to  perform  his. part  as  an  ac- 
tor, but  without  hurt  to  others. 

He  who  does  fo  is  a  juft  man,  and  thereby  entitled  "to  fome 
degree  of  moral  approbation ;  and  he  who  not  only  does  no 
hurt,  but  employs  bis  power  to  do  good,  is  ^  good  man,  and  is 
thereby  entitled  to  a  higher  degree  of.  moral  approbation.  But 
he.  who  jufUes  and  molefls  bis  neighbour,  who  deprives  him  of 

any 
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CHAP.  V.  a^y  ax:commodation  which  his  induftry  has  provided  without 
hurt  to  others,  is  unjuft,  and  a  proper  objedk  of  refentment. 

It  is  true,  therefore,  that  property  has  a  beginning  from  the 
anions  of  men,  occupying,  and  perhaps  improving,  by  their  in- 
.duftry,  what  was  common  by  nature.  It  is  true  alfo,  that  before 
property  exifts,  that  branch  of  juftice  and  ^njuftice  which  re- 
gards property  cannot  exift.  But  it  is  alfo  true,  that  where 
there  are  men,  there  will  very  foon  be  property  of  one  kind  or 
another^  and  confequently  there  will  be  that  branch  of  juftice 
which  attends  property  as  its  guardian. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  property  which  we  may  diflinguifh. 

The  ^rfi  is  what  muft  prefently  be  confiimed  to  fi)ftain  life  ; 
the  Jicond,  which  is  more  permanent,  is  what  may  be  laid  up  and 
ilored  for  the  fupply  -of  fut^ire  wantfi. 

Some  of  the  gifts  of  nature  muft  be  ufed  and  confumed  by 
individuals -for  the  daily  (upport  of  ^ife ;  but  they  cannot  be 
u(ed  till  they  be  occupied  and  appropriated.  If  another  perfon 
may,  without  injuftice,  rob  me  of  what  I  have  innocently  occu- 
pied for  prefent  fubfiftence,  the  neceflary  confequence  muft  be, 
ithat  he  may,  without  injuftice,  take  away  my  life. 

A  right  to  life  implies  a  right  to  the  neceflary  means  of  life. 
And  that  juftice  which  forbids  the  taking  away  the  life  of  an 
innocent  man,  forbids  no  lefs  the  taking  from  him  the  neceflary 
means  of  life.  He  has  the  fame  right  to  defend  the  one  as  the 
other;  and  nature  infpires  him  with  the  fame  juft  refentment  of 
the  one  injury  as  of  the  other. 

The  natural  right  of  liberty  implies  a  right  to  fuch  innocent 
labour  as  a  man  chufes,  and  to  the  fruit  of  that  labour.     To 

hinder 
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hinder  another  man's  innocent  labour,  or  to  deprive  him  of  the    CHAP.  V. 
fruit  of  it,  is  an  injuftice  of  the  fame  kind,  and  has  the  fame 
effc6i  as  to  put  him  in  fetters  or  in  prifon,  and  is  equally  a  juft 
objed  of  refentment. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  fome  kind,  or  fome  degree,  of  property 
muft  exifl  wherever  men  exift,  and  that  the  right  to  fuch  pro- 
perty  is  the  neceflary  confequence  of  the  natural  right  of  men 
to  life  and  liberty. 

It  has  been  further  obferved,  that  God  has  made  man  a  faga- 
cious  and  provident  animal,  led  by  his  conftitution  not  only  to 
occupy  and  ufe  what  nature  has  provided  for  the  fupply  of  his 
prefent  wants  and  n^ceflities^  but  to  forefee  future  wants,  and  to 
provide  for  them ;  and  that  not  only  for  himfelf,  but  for  his 
family,,  bis  friends  and  connedtions». 

He  therefore  ads  in  perfed  conformity  to  his  nature,  when 
he  ftores,  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  what  may  afterwards  be 
ufeful  to  himfelf  or  to  others  ;  when  he  invents  and  fabricates 
utenlils  or  machines  by  which  his  labour  may  be  facilitated, 
and  its  produce  increafed;  and  when,  by  exchanging  with  his 
fellow-men  commodities  or  labour,  he  accommodates  both  him- 
felf and  them.  Thefe  are  the  natural  and  innocent  exertions 
of  that  underftanding  wherewith  his  Maker  has  endowed  him. 
He  has  therefore  a  right  to  exercife  them,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  them.  Every  man  who  impedes  him  in  making  fuch  exer- 
tions, or  deprives  him  of  the  fruit  of  them,  is-  injurious  and  un- 
juft,  and  an  objed  of  juft  refentment. 

Many  brute-animals  are  led  by  inftind  to  provide  for  futu- 
rity, and  to  defend  their  ftore,  and  their  ftore-houfe,  againft  all 
invaders.  There  feems  to  be  in  man,  before  the  ufe  of  reafon, 
an  inftin^Sl  of  the  fame   kind.      When  reafon  and  confcience 

grqw 
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CHAP,  V,  gj-ow  up^  they  approve  and  juftify  this  provident  care,  and  con- 
demn,  as  unjuft,  every  invafion  of  others,  that  may  frurtrate 
it. 

Two  inftances  of  this  provident  fagacity  feem  to  be  peculiar 
to  man.  I  mean  the  invention  of  utenfils  and  machines  foe  fa- 
cilitating labour,  and  the  making  exchanges  with  his  fellow- 
men  for  mutual  benefit.  No  tribe  of  men  has  been  found  fo 
rude  as  not  to  pradife  thefe  things  in  fome  degree.  And  I 
know  no  tribe  of  brutes  that  was  ever  obferved  to  pradtife  them. 
They  neither  invent  nor  ufe  utenfils  or  machines,  nor  do  they 
traffic  by  exchanges. 

From  thefe  obfervations,  I  think  it  evident,  that  man,  even  ia 
the  ftate  of  nature,  by  his  powers  of  body  and  mind,  may  ac- 
quire permanent  property,  or  what  we  call  ricbes,  by  which  his 
own  and  his  family's  wants  are  more  liberally  fupplied,  and  his 
power  enlarged  to  requite  his  benefactors,  to  relieve  objeds  of 
compaflion,  to  make  friends,  and  to  defend  his  property  againft 
unjuft  invaders.  And  we  know  from  hiftory,  that  men,  who  had 
no  fuperior  on  earth,  *no  connexion  with  any  public  beyond 
their  own  family,  have  acquired  property,  and  had  diilindt  no- 
tions of  that  juflice  and  injuflice,  of  which  it  is  the  objed. 

Every  man,  as  a  reafonable  creature,  has  a  right  to  gratify  his 
natural  and  innocent  defires,  without  hurt  to  others.  No  defire 
is  more  natural,  or  more  reafonable,  than  that  of  fupplying  his 
wants«  When  this  n$  done  without  hurt  to  any  man,  to  hin- 
der or  fruflrate  his  innocent  labour,  is  an  unjuft  violation  of  his 
natural  liberty.  Private  utility  leads  a  man  to  defire  property, 
and  to  labour  for  it ;  and  his  right  to  it  is  only. a  right  to  la- 
.bour  for  his  own  benefit* 

That  public  utility  is  the  fole  origin,  even  of  that  branch  of 
juAice  which  regards  property,  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that 
when  men  confederate  and  confiitute  a  public,  under  laws  and 

government, 
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government,  the  right  of  each  individual  to  his  property  is,  by  ^CHAP,  y. 
that  confederation,  abridged  and  limited.  In.  the  ftate  of  ua* 
ture  every  man's  property  was  folely  at  his  own  difpofal,  becaufe 
he  h^d  no  fuperior.  In  civil  fociety  it  muft  be  fubjed  to  the  laws 
of  the  fociety.  He  gives  up  to  the  public  part  of  that  right  which 
he  had  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  as  the  price  of  that  i>rotec5tion  and 
fecurity  which  he  receiiv^s  from  civil  fociety-  in  the  ftate  of  na-p 
ture,  hie  was  fole  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  and  had  right  to  dc-r 
fend  his  property,  his  liberty,  and  life,  as  far  as  his  power  reach- 
ed. In  the  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  he  muft  fubmit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  fociety,  and  acquiefce  in  its  (entence,  though  he 
ihould  conceive  it  to  be  unjuft.  ^  . 

What  was  laid  above,  of  the  natural  right  every  man  has  to 
acquire  permanent  property,  and  to  difpofe  of  it,  muft  be  under* 
fiood  with  this  condition,  That  no  other  man  be  thereby  depriv- 
ed of  the  neceffary  means  of  life.  The  right  of  an  innocent 
man  to  the  neceftaries  of  life,  is,  in  its  nature,  fuperior  to  that 
which  the  rich  man  has  to  his  riches,  even  though  they  be  ho* 
neftly  acquired*  The  ufe  of  riches,  or  permanent  property,  i$ 
to  fupply  future  and  cafual  wants,  which  ought  to  yield  to  pre- 
fent  and  certain  necellity. 

As,  in  a  family,' juftice  requires  that  the  children  who  arc 
unable  to  labour,  and  thofe  who,  by  ficknefs,  are  difabled, 
ihould  have  their  neceffities  fupplied  out  of  the  common  ftock, 
fo,un  the  great  family  of  God,  of  which  all  mankind  are  the 
children,  juftice,  I  think,  as  well  as  charity,  requires,  that  the 
neceflities  of  thofe  who,  by  the  providence  of  God,  are  dif- 
abled from  fupplying  themfelves,  ftiould  be  fupplied  fro.i.  what 
might  otherwife  be  ftored  for  future  wants* 

m 

From  this  it  appears.  That  the  right  of  acquiring  and  that 
of  difpofing  of  property,  may  be  fubjedt  to  limitations  and  re- 
ftridions,  even  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  and  much  more  in  the 

I  i  i  ftate 
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CHAP.  V.^  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  in  which-  the  public  has  what  writers  In 
jurifprudence  call  an  eminent  dominion  over-  the  property,  as  well 
as  over  the  lives  of  the  fuhjefts^  as  far  as  the  public  good  re- 
quires. 

If  thefe  principles  be  well  founded,  MrsHuME^s  argliments  td 
prove  that  juftice  is  an  artificial  virtue,  or  that  its  public  utility 
is  the  fole  foundation  of  its  merit,  may  be  eafily  anfwered. 

He  ruppores,y?f^,  a  ftate  in  which  nature  has  beftowed  on  the 
human  race,  fuch  abundance  of  external  goods,  that  every  man, 
without  care  or  induftry,  finds  hinvfelf  provided  of  whatever  he 
can  wifli  or  defire.  It  is  evident,  fays  he,  that  in  fuch  a  ftate, 
the  cautious  jealous  virtue  of  juftice  would  never  once  have 
been  dreamed  of^  • 

It  may  be  obferved,^/)?.  That  this  argument  applies  only  to 
one  of  the  fix  branches  of  juftice  before  mentioned.  The  other 
five  are  not  in  the  leadl  aiFefted  by  it ;  and  the  Reader  will  eafily 
perceive  that  this,  obfervation  applies  taalmoft  all  his  arguments, 
fo  that  it  needs  not  be  repeated..  .       ' 

Secondly^  All  that  this  argument  proves  is,  That  a  ftate  of  the 
human  race  may  be  conceived  wherein  no  property  exifts,  and 
where,  of  confe.qlience;  there  can  be  no  exercife  of  that  branch 
of  juftice  which  r<6fpe6ts  ,property.  But  does  it  follow  from  this, 
that  where  property  exifts,  and  muft  exift,  that  no  regard  ought 
to  be  had  to  it  ? 

He  nexj:  fuppofes  that  the  necefllities  of  the  human  race  con- 
tinuing the  fame  as  at  pre/ent,the  mind  is  fb  enlarged  with 
friendftiip  and  generofity,  that  every  man  feels  as  much  tender- 
nefs  and  concern  for  the  intereft  of  every  man,  as  for  his  own. 
It  feems  evident,  he  fays,  that  the  ufe  of  juftice  would  be  fu- 
fpended  by  fuch  an  exteufive  benevolence,,  nor  would  the  divi- 

fions 
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fiotis  and  barriers  of  property  and  obligation  have  ever  been   CHAP,  v. 
thought  of, 

I  anfwer,  The  condudl  which  this  extenfive  benevolence  leads 
to,  is  either  perfedly  confiftent  with  juftice,  or  it  is  not.  Firjt^ 
If  there  be  any  cafe  where  this  benevolence  would  lead  us  to 
do  injuAice,  the  ufe  of  juftice  is  not  fiifpended.  Its  obligation 
is  fiiperior  to  that  of  benevolence  ;  and,  to  ftiew, benevolence  to 
one,  at  the  expence  of  injuftice  to  another,  is  iminoral.  Second- 
fy^  Suppofing  no  fuch  cafe  could  happen,  the  ufe  of  juftice  would 
riot  be  fufpended,  becaufe  by  it  we  muft  diftinguifh  good  offices 
to  which  we  had  a  right,  from  thofe  to  which  we  had  no  right, 
and  which  therefore  require  a  return  of  gratitude.  Thirdly, 
Suppoftng  the  ufe  of  juftice  to  be  fufpended,  as  it  muft  be  in 
every  cafe  wberie  it  cannot  be  excrcifed.  Will  it  follow,  that  its 

obligation  is  fufpended,  wHere  there  is  accefs  to  exercife  it  ? 

I  •  » •  • 

.  .         '  ...  .      I .  .  .  » 

A  /bird  fuppofition  is,  the  reverfe  of  the  firft,  That  a  fociety 

falls  into  extreme  want  of  the  neceilaries  of  life  :     The  queftion 

is  put.  Whether  in  fuch  a.  cafe,  an  equal  partition  of  bread,  withr 

out  regard  to  private  property,  though  efFe6ted  by  power,  and 

even  by  violence,  would  be  regarded  as  criminal  and  injurious  ? 

And,  the  Author .  conceives,  that  this  would  be  arflifpenfion  of 

the  ftridt  laws  of  juftice.  .  . 

.  .!  »i  'V  I..  I  ,, 

I  anfwer.  That  fuch  an  equal  partition  as  Mr  Hume  mentions, 
is  fo  far  from  being  criminal  or  injurious,  that  juftice  requires 
it  J  and  furely  that  cannot  be  a  fufpenfion  of  the  laws  of  juftice, 
which  is  an  a<£i  of  juftice. . :  All  that  tibe  ftridteft  juftice.  requires  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  is",  Xhat^tbe  manlwhtoiSb  life  is  prefervedat  the  eXpence 
.of  another,  and. without ihis>c6nfent,ftiould  indendnify  him  when 
be  is  able.  ^  His  cafe  is  ftmtlar  to  that  of  a  debtor  who  is  infol- 
vent,, without  any  fault  on  his- part, »  Juftice  requires  that  he 
.fliould  be,  forbom  till  heris  able  to  pay*    :l;t  is  ftrange.that  Mr 

I  i  i  2  Hume 
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CHAP^  V.  Hume  fhould  think  that  an  ai^tooi  neither  criminal  dor  in- 
jurious, fliould  be  a  fufpenfion  of  the  laws  of  juftice.  This  (eems 
to  me  a  contradidlion  ;  for  jufiice  and  injury  are  contradidory 
terms.  - 

The  next  argument  is  thua  exprefled  :  **  When  any  man,  even 
^'  in  political  fociety,  renders  himfelf,  by  crinies,  obnoxious 
'^  to  the  public,  he  is  punifhed  in  his  goods  and  perfbn ;  that  is, 
^*  the  ordinary  rules  of  juflice  are,  with  regard  to  him,  fufpend- 
'*  ed  for  a  moment,  and  it  becomes  equitable'to  nifli€k  on  him, 
'*  what  otherwife  he  could  not  fiiffer  without  wj^ong  or  injury.'^ 

« 

This  argument,  like  the  former,  refutes  itfeif.  For  that  an 
adion  fliould  be  a  fufpenfion  of  the  rules  of  juftice,  and  at  the 
fame  time  equitable,  feemi  to  me  a  contradiiftion.  It  is  poffi- 
ble  that  equity  may  interfere  with  the'  letter  of  human  laws,  be- 
caufe  all  the  cafes  that  may  fall  under  them,  cannot  be  forefeen ; 
but  that  equity  fliould  interfere  with  juillce  is  impoJIible.  It  is 
ftrange  that  Mr  Hums  fliould  think,  that- juftice  requires  that  a 
criminal  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  faOie  -way  as  an  ihuocent 
man%*  •*.'•■••;■ 

»  •  r  *  - 

Another  argument  is  takien  from  public  var.  .What  as  it,  fays 
he,  but  a  fufpenfion  of  jufl:ice  among  the  warring  parties  ?  The 
laws  of  war,  which  then  fucceed  to  thofe  of  equity  and  juftice, 
are  rules  caicalated  for  the  advjuitage  and  utility  of  that  parti- 
cular ftate  in  which  aieii  are  now  placed* 

,.   .      .  . 

I  anfwer,  when  war  is  imdenaken .  for  ielf-defeoce,  or  for  re- 
paration of  intolerable  injuries^  5>iifiice  aothori&s  li..  The  laws 
of  wur,  which  hare  been  defcrihed  by  many  judicious  nioralifts, 
ate  all  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  juAice  aind  equEty .;  and  ^ve- 
tj  thing  dootrary  to  juftice,  is  contrary  to  the  laws  «f  wan 
That  juftice,  which  prefi:Tibes  one  rule  of  condu^  to  a  maOer, 

another 
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another  to  a  fervant ;  one  to  a  parenti  another  to  »  child  i  prt^  chap,  v. 
fbribes  siiCo  one  rule  of  condud;  towards  a  friend,  another  to^ 
wards  an  enemy.  I  do  not  underftand  what  Mr  Hume  mean* 
by  the  advantage  and  u/ili/y  of  a  ftate  of  war,  for  which  he  fay» 
the  laws  of  war  are  calculated,  and  fucceed  to  thole  of  juftice 
and  equity.  I  know  no  laws  of  war  that  are  not  calculated  for 
juftice  and  equity* 

The  next  argument  is  this^  were  there  a  fpecies  of  creatures 
intermingled  with  men,  which,  though  rational,  were  poflefled 
of  fuch  inferior  ftrength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  they  were 
incapable  of  all  refiftance,  and  could  never,  upon  the  higheft 
provocation,  make  us  feel  the  efiedls  of  their  refentm'ent ;  the 
neceflary  confequence,  1  think,  is,  that  we  Ihould  be  bound,  by 
the  laws  of  humanity,  jto  give  gentle  ufi^ge  to  thefe  creatures, 
but  (hould  not,  properly  fpeaking,  lie  under  any  reftraint  of  ju« 
fti^  with  regard  to  them,  nor  could  they  poflTefs  any  right  or 
property,  eKclufive  of  fuch  arbitrary  lords. 

If  JVlr  Hums  had 'not  own^d  this  fentiment  as  a  cprifpqnence 
of  his  T^Bory  of  Morals.  I  Hvould  have  thought  it  very  unchari^ 
table  to  impute  it  to  ham.  However,  we  may  judge  of  the 
Theory  by  its  avowed  confcquence.  For  there  cannot  be  bet- 
ter evidence,  that  a  theory  of  morals,  or  of  any  particular  vir- 
tvfiyU  fal/e,  than  when  it  fubyerts  the  practical  rules  of  morals. 
This  defencelefs  fpecieis  of  rational  creatures,  i$  doomed  by  Mr 
Hume  to  have  no  rights.  Why  ?  Becaufe  they  have  no  power 
to  defend  themfelves.  Is  not  this,  to  fay.  That  right  has  its  ori- 
gin  fropi  powfr  j  which,  indeed,  was  the  dofirine  of  Mr  Hobbes. 
And  to  illuftr^c  thig .  doctrine,  Mr  Humjb  adds.  That  as  no  in- 
convenience  ever  refults  from  the  exercife  of  a  power,  fo  firmly 
eftablifhed  in  nature,  th^  reftraints  of  juftice  and  property  being 
totally  ufclefs^  could  never  have  place  in  fo  unequal  a  confede- 
jrncy ;  aaad,  to  the  <awe  purppfe,  be  iays,  that  the  female  part  of 

our 
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CHAP,  v,^  Qur  own  Ipecies,  owe  the  fliare  they  have  in  the  rights  of  fociety, 

to  the  power  which  their  addrefs  and  their  charms  give  them. 
If  this  be  found  morals,  Mr  Hume's  Theory  of  Juftice  may  he 
txvte. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  though,  in  other  places,  Mr  Hume 
founds  the  obligation  of  juftice  upon  its  utility  to  t)ur/eives,  or 
to  others^  it  is  here  founded  folely  upon  utility  to  t^urfelves.  For 
furely  to  be  treated  with  juftice  would  be  highly  ufeful  to  the 
defencelefs  fpecies  he  here  fuppofes  to  cxift*  But  as  no  incon- 
venience to  ourfelves  can  ever  refult  from  our  treatment  of 
them,  he  concludes,  that  juftice  would  be  ufelefs,  and  therefore 
can  have  no  place.     Mr  Hobbbs  could  have  faid  no  more. 

He  fuppofes,  in  the  laji  place,  a  ftate  of  human  nature,  where- 
in all  fociety  and  intercourfe  is  cut  off  between  man  and  man. 
It  is  evident,  he  fay€,  that  fo  folitaiy  a  being  would  be  as  much 
incapable  of  juftice  as  of  focial  difcourfe  and  converfatton. 

And  would  not  fo  folitary  a  being  be  as  incapable  of  friend- 
fliip,  generofity  and  compaflion,  as  of  juftice  ?  If  thii  argu- 
ment prove  juftice  to  be  an  artificial  virtue,  it  will,  with  equal 
force,  prove  every  fbciai  virtue  to  be  artificiaL 

Thefe  are  the  arguments  which  Mr  Hume  h^s  advanced  irf 
his  Enquiry^  in  the  firft  part  of  a  long  fefiioh  iipbn  juftice. 

In  the  fecond  part,  the  arguments  are  not  fo  clearly  diftin- 
guiihed,  nor  can  they  be  eafily  collecSted.  I  fliall  offer  fbme 
remarks  upon  what  feems  moft  fpecious  in  this  feicond  part. 

He  begins  with  obferving,  "  That,  if  we  examine  the  par- 
'*  ticular  laws  by  which  juftice  is  direded  and  property  deter- 
^*  mined,  they  prefent  us  with  the  fame  conclufion.     Thti  good 

"  of 


u 
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of  mankind  Is  the  only  objedi  of  all  thofe  laws  and  regula-   p^^^-  v* 


"  tions/* 


It  IS  not  eafy  to  perceive  where  the  ftrefs  of  this  argument 
lies.  The  goad  of  mankind  is  tbi  objcB  of  all  the  laws  and  regulations 
by  which  juftice  is  dire£fed  and  property  determined;  therefore  juftice  is 
not  a  natural  virtue^  but  has  its  origin  folely  from  public  utility^  and  its 
beneficial  confequences  are  the  f ok  foundation  of  its  merit. 

Some  ftep  feems  to  be  wanting  to  connect:  the  antecedent 
propofitlon  with  the  coriclufion,  which,  I  think,  muft  be  one 
or  other  of  thcfe  two  proppfitions  >  firfl,  jill  the  rules  of  jujlict 
tend  to  public  utility  ;  or,  fecondly,  Public  utility  is  the  only  fandard 
of  juJUcCjfrom  which  alone  aU  its  rules  muji  be  deduced^ 

If  the  argument  be,  That  juftice  muft  have  its  origin  folely 
from  public  utility,  becaufe  all  its  rules  tend  to  public  utility, 
I  cannot  admit  the  confequence;  nor  can  Mr  Hume  admit  it 
without  overturning  his  own  fyftem.  For  the  rules  of  benevo^ 
lence  and  humanity  do  all  tend  to  the  public  utility,  and  yet 
in  his  fyftem,  they  have  another  foundation  in  human  nature  > 
fo  lifcewife.  may  the  rules  of  jufl;ice. 

I  am  apt  to  think,  therefore,  that   the  argument  is   to  be 
taken  in  the  laft  fenfe.  That  public  utility  is  the  only  ftandard 
of  juftice,  from  which  all  its  rules  muft  be  deduced  \  and  there-, 
fore  juftice  has  its  origin  folely  from  public  utility. 

This  leems  to  be  Mr  Hume's  meaning,  becaufe,  in  what 
follows,  he  obferves.  That,  in  order  to  eftablifh  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  property,  we  mnft  be  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture and  (ituation  of  man  ;  muft  rejedl  appearances  which  may 
be  falfe,  though  fpecious  ;  and  muft  fearch  for  thofe  rules  which 
are,  on  the  whole,  moft  ufeful  and  beneficial  j  and  endeavours 
to  fhew,  that  the  eftablifhed  rules  which  regard  property  are 
more  for  the  public  good,  than  the  fyftem,  either  of  thofe  reli- 
gious 
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CHAEr  V,    gious  fanatics  of  the  laft  age,  who  held,  that  faints  only  ihould 

inherit  the  earth;  or  of  thofe  political  fanatics,  who  claimed  an 
equal  divifion  of  property. 

We  fee  here,  as  before,  that  though  Mr  Humb's  conclufion 
refpeds  juflice  in  general,  his  argument  is  confined  to  one 
branch  of  juftice,  to  wit,  ^  the  right  of  property  ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that,  to  conclude  from  a  part  to  the  whole,  is  not  good 
reafoning, 

Befides,  the  propolition  from  which  his  conclufion  is  drawn, 
cannot  be  granted,  either  with  regard  xo  property,  or  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  branches  of  juflice. 

We  endeavoured  before  to  Ihow,  that  property,  though  not 
ah  innate  but  an  acqbited  right,  may  b^  acquired  in  the  (late  of 
nature,  and  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  that  this 
right  has  not  its  origin  from  human  laws,  n>ade  for  the  public 
good,  though,  when  men  enter  into  political  fociety,  it  may 
and  ought  to  be  regulated  by  thofe  laws* 

If  there  were  but  two  men  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  of 
ripe  faculties,  each  might  have  his  own  property,  and  might 
know  his  right  to  defend  it,  and  his  obligation  not  to  invade  the 
property  of  the  other*  He  would  have  no  need  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  reafoning  from  public  good,  in  order  to  know  when 
he  was  injured,  either  in  his  property,  or  in  any  of  his  natural 
rights,  or  to  know  what  rules  of  juflice  he  ought  to  obferve  to- 
wards his  neighbour. 

The  fimple  rule,  of  not  doing  to  his  neighbour  what  he 
would  think  wrong  to  be  done  to  himfelf,  would  lead  him  to 
the  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  juflice,  without  the  confidera- 
tion  of  public  good,  or  of  laws  and  flatutes  made  to  promote 

It. 
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It  is  not  true,  therefore,  That  public  utility  is  the  only  flan-    CHAP,  v. 
dard  of  juftice,  and  that  the  rules  of  juftice  can  be  deduced 
only  from  their  public  utility* 

AmsTiDES,  and  the  people  of  Athens,  had  furely  another 
notion  of  juftice,  when  he  pronounced  the  counfel  of  Themis- 
TOCLES,  which  was  communicated  to  him  only,  to  be  highly 
ufeful,  but  unjuft ;  and  the  aflembly,  upon  this  authority,  re- 
jeded  the  propofal  unheard.  Thefe  honeft  citizens,^though  fub- 
jed;  to  no  laws  but  of  their  own  making,  far  from  making 
utility  the  ilandard  of  juftice,  made  juftice  to  be  the  ftandard 
of  utility* 

**  What  is  a  man's  property  f  Any  thing  which  it  is  lawl«l  for 
*'  him,  and  for  him  alone,  to  uie.  But  what  rule  have  we  by 
"  nvbicb  we  can  difiinguijb  tbefe  objeSsf  Here  we  muft  have  re*- 
"  courfe  to  ftatutes^  cuftoms,  precedents,  analogies,  &fc*" 

Does  not  this  imply,  that,  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  there  can  be 
no  diftindion  of  property?  If  fo,  Mr  Hume^s  ftate  of  nature 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  Mr  Hobbes. 

■ 

It  is  true,  that,  when  men  become  members  of  a  political  {b- 
ciety,  they  fubjed  their  property,  as  well  as  themfelves,  to  the 
laws,  and  muft  either  acquiefce  in  what  the  laws  determine,  or 
leave  the  fociety.  But  juftice,  and  even  that  particular  branch  of  it 
which  our  author  always  fuppofes  to  be  the  whole,  is  antecedent 
to  political  focieties  and  to  their  laws ;  and  the  intention  of 
thefe  laws  is,  to  be  the  guardians  of  juftice^  and  to  redrefs  in- 
juries. 

As  all  the  works  of  men  are  imperfect,  human  laws  may  be 
unjuft ;  which  could  never  be,  if  juftice  had  its  origin  from 
law,  as  the  author  feems  here  to  infinuate. 

K  k  k  Juftice 
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^^^^  ^*  Juftjce  requites,  that  a  member  of  a  ftate  (hould  fubmit  to 
the  laws  of  the  ftate,  when  they  require  nothing  unjuft  or  im- 
pious. There  may,  therefore,  be  ftatutory  rights  and  ftatutory 
crimes.  A  ftatute  may  create  a  right  which  did  not  before  ex- 
1ft,  or  make  that  to  be  criminal  which  was  not  fo  before.  But 
this  could  never  be,  if  there  were  not  an  antecedent  obligation 
upon  the  fubjeds  to  obey  the  ftatutes.  In  like  manner,  the 
command  of  a  mafter  may  make  that  to  be  the  fervant's  duty 
which,  before,  was  not  his  duty,  and  the  fervant  may  be  charge- 
able with  mjuftice  if  he  di(bbeys,  becaufe  he  was  under  an 
antecedent  obligation  to  obey  his  niafter  in  lawful  things. 

We  grant,  therefore,  that  particular  laws  may  dired  juftice 
and  determine  property,  and  fometimes  even  upon  very  flight 
'  reafons  and  analogies,  or  even  for  no  other  reafon  but  that  it  is 
better. that  fuch  a  point  ftiould  be  determined  by  law  than  that 
it  fliould  be. left  a  dubious  fubjed  of  contention.  But  this, 
far  from  prefenting  us  with  the  conclufion  which  the  author 
would  eftablifti,  prefents  us  with  a  contrary  concluiion.  For 
all  thefe  particular  laws  and  ftatutes  derive  their  whole  obliga* 
tion  and  force  from  a-  general  rule  of  juftice  antecedent  to 
them,  to  wit,  That  fubjed;s  ought  to  obey  the  laws  of  their 
country. 

The  author  compares  the  rules  of  juftice  with  the  moft  frivo- 
lous ftiperftitions,  and  can  find  no  foundation  for  moral  fenti- 
ment  in  the  one  more  than  in  the  other,  excepting  that  juftice 
is  requifite  to  the  well-being  and  exiftence  of  fociety. 

It  is  very  true,  that,  if  we  examine  mirte  and  ibine  by  the 
Jen/is  of  Jigbtj  fmell  or  touchy  or  fcrutinize  tbetH  by  tbefctences  of  medi-- 
cine  J  cbemiftry  or  pbyfics^  we  percieive  no  difference.  But  the  i:ea- 
fon  is,  that  none  of  thefe  fenfes  or  fciences  are  the  judges  of 
right  or  wrong,  or  can  give  any  conception  of  them,  any  more 
than  the  ear  of  colour,  or  the  eye  of  found.    Every  man  of 
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common  underftanding,  and  every  favage,  when  he  applies  his 
moral  faculty  to  thofe  objeds,  perceives  a  diflference  as  clearly 
as  he  perceives  day-light.  When  that  fenfe  or  faculty  is  not 
confulted^  in  vain  do  we  confult  every  other,  in  a  queftion  of 
right  and  wrong. 

To  perceive  that  juftice  tends  to  the  good  of  mankind,  i^ould 
lay  no  moral  obligation  upon  us  to  be  juft,  unlefs  we  be  con- 
fcious  of  a  moral  obligation  to  do  what  tends  to  the  good  of 
mankind. .  If  fuch  a  moral  obligation  be  adtnitted,  why  may 
we  not  admit  a  ftronger  obligation  to  do  injury  fo  no  iban  ?: 
The  laft  obligation  is  as  eafily  conceived  as  the  firfl,  and  ther^ 
is  as  clear  evidence  of  its  exiftence  in  human  nature. 

The  laft  argument  is  a  dilemma,  and  is  thus  exprefled :  ^'  The 
^^  dilemma  feems  obvious.  As  juftice  evidently  tends  to  pro* 
mote  public  utility,  and  to  fupport  civil  fociety,  the  (entiment 
of  juftice  is  either  derived  from  our  refleding  on  that  ten- 
dency, or,  like  hunger,  thirft  and  other  appetites,  refentment, 
'*  love  of  life,  attachment  to  offspring,  and  other  paflions,  arifes 
^'  from  a  (imple  original  inftind  in  the  human  breafi,  which 
'^  nature  has  implanted  for  like  falutary  purpofes.  If  the  lat- 
ter be  the  cafe,  it  follows.  That  property,  which  is  the  objedfc 
of  juftice,  is  alfb  difiinguifhed  by  a  fimple  original  inftind:, 
^*  and  is  not  afcertained  by  any  argument  or  refledion.  -But 
*^  who  is  there  that  ever  heard  of  fuch  an  inftind,"  i^c. 

I  doubt  not  but  Mr  Hume  has  heard  of  a  principle  called 
catfcicnce^  V|hich  nature  has  implanted  in  the  human  breaft. 
Whether  he  will  call  it  a  fimple .  original  inftindt,  I  know  not, 
as  he  gives  that  name  to  all  our  appetites  and  to  all  our  paffions. 
From  this  principle^  I  think^  we  derive  the  fentiment  of  juftice. 

As  the  eye  not  only  gives  us  the  conception  of  colours,  but 
makes  us  perceive  one  body  to  have  one  colour^  and  another 
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S^^^'  ^i  body  another  j  and  as  our  reafon  not  only  gives  ns  the  concep- 
tion of  true  and  falfe,  but  makes  us  perceive  one  proportion  to 
be  true  and  another  to  be  falfe ;  fo  our  confcience,  or  moral  fa- 
culty,  not  only  gives  us  the  conception  of  honefl  and  diihoneft, 
but  makes  us  perceive  one  kind  of  condudl  to  be  honefl^  ano- 
ther to  be  dlfhoneft.  By  this  faculty  we  perceive  a  merit  in 
honefl  conduiSt^  and  a  demerit  in  diflioneft^  trithout  regard  to 
public  utility. 

That  thefe  fentimentk  are  not  the  elTed  of  education  or  of 
acquired  habits,  we  have  the  fame  reafon  to  conclade,  as  that 
our  perception  of  what  is  true  and  what  falie,  is  not  the  efied 
of  education  Or  of  acquired  habits.  There  hav«  been  men  who 
profefled  to  believe,  that  there  is  no  ground  to  aflent  to  any  one 
propofition  rather  than  its  contrary  j  but  I  never  yet  heard 
of  a  man  v^ho  had  the  effrontery  to  profbfs  himfelf  to  be  ahder 
no  obligation  of  honour  or  hontefty,  bf  truth  or  juftice,  in  bis 
dealings  with  men. 

Kbr  doe^  this  faculty  of  confcience  require  iHnatiiied$  tf  pro- 
piriy,  iand  of  the  varlbtts  ivays  xif  ac^itikg  ^nd  IrnmfefYmg  i/^  cr  in-- 
ndte  ideat  of  kings  and  fenatorsy  of  pnters  uni  chdfkMbn  and  ^uics^ 
any  morfe  thah  the  fatuity  Of  feeing  requires  innate  ideas  of 
colours,  or  than  thfe  faculty  of  rtafbtoirig  requires  innate 
of  cones,  cylinders  and  fphetesw 
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Of  the  Nature  and  ObRgaikrt  of  a  ContrflEl. 

TH  E  obligation  of  contrads  and  promifes  is  a  matter  fo  fa- 
cred,  and  of  Inch  confcquence  to  human  fociety,  that  fpe- 
tulations  which  hare  a  tendency  to  weaken  that  obligation,  and 
to  perplex  men*s  notions  on  a  fubjedt  fo  plain  and  fo  important, 
ought  to  meet  with  the  difapprobation  of  all  honeft  men# 

Some  fiich  fpeculations,  I  think,  we  have  in  the  third  volume 
of  Mr  Hume's  I'reatife  of  Human  Nature,  and  in  his  Enquiry 
into  the  Principles  of  Morals ;  and  my  dcfign  in  this  chapter  is, 
to  offer  fome  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  a  contract  or  prd- 
mife,  and  on  two  palTages  of  that  author  on  this  fubjed. 

I  am  far  from  faying  or  thinking,  that  Mr  Hume  meant  to 
weaken  men's  obligations  to  honefty  and  fair  dealing,  or  that 
he  had  not  a  ienfe  of  thefe  obligations  himfelf  It  is  not  the 
man  I  impeach,  but  his  writings.  Let  us  think  of  the  firft  as 
charitably  as  we  can,  while  we  freely  examine  the  import  and 
tendency  of  the  laft. 

Although  the  nature  of  a  contra<l!i:  and  of  a  proroife  is  per- 
fedlly  underftood  by  all  men  of  common  underftanding ;  yet, 
by  attention  to  the  operations  of  mind  fignified  by  thefe  words, 
we  ihall  be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  metaphyfical  ^btil- 
ties  which  have  been  raifed  about  them.  A  promife  and  a  con- 
trad  differ  fd  little  in  what  concerns  the  prefent  difquifitioi^ 
t*hat  the  fame  reafoning  (as  Mr  Hume  juftly  obferves)  extend^ 
to  both.  In  a  promife,  one  party  only  comes  under  the  obliga- 
tion, the  other  acquires  a  right  to  the  preftation  promifcd.  But 
we  give  the  name  of  a  contrad  to  a  tranfadion  in  which  each 

party 
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CHAP>  VL  party  comes  under  an  obligation  to  the  other^  and  each  recipro* 

cally  acquires  a  right  to  what  is  promifed  by  the  other. 

The  Latin  word  paBum  feems  to  extend  to  both  ;  and  the  de- 
finition given  of  it  in  the  Civil  Law,  and  borrowed  from  Ul- 
PI  AN,  is,  Duorum  pluriumve  in  idem  placitum  confenfus.  TiTias, 
a  modern  Civilian,  has  endeavoured  to  make  this  definition 
more  complete,  by  adding  the  words,  ObUgationis  licite  conftituemLt 
vcl  tolUnda  caufa  datus.  With  this  additioa  the  definition  is,  That 
a  contrail  is  the  confent  of  two  or  more  perfons  in  the  fame 
thing,  given  with  the  intention  of  conflituting  or  diflblving  law- 
fully fome  obligation. 

This  definition  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  other  that  can  be 
given  J  yet,  I  believe,  every  man  will  acknowledge,  that  it  gives 
him  no  clearer  or  more  diflindl  notion  of  a  contrad  than  he 
had  before.  If  it  is  confidered  as  a  flridly  logical  definition, 
I  believe  fome  obje<^ions  might  be  made  to  it ;  but  I  forbear  to 
mention  them,  becaufe  I  believe  that  fimilar  objections  might  be 
made  to  any  definition  of  a  contra<fl  that  can  be  given. 

Nor  can  it  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the  notion  of  a  coatrad 
is  not  perfedlly  clear  in  every  man  come  to  years  of  underftand- 
ing.  For  this  is  common  to  many  operations  of  the  mind,  that 
•  although  we  underfland  them  perfedlly,  and  are  in  no  danger  of 
confounding  them  with  any  thing  elfe ;  yet  we  cannot  define 
them  according  to  the  rules  of  logic,  by  a  genus  and  a  fpecific 
difference.  And  when  we  attempt  it,  we  rather  darken  than 
give  light  to  them. 

Is  there  any  thing  more  diflindly  underflood  by  all  men, 
than  what  it  is  to  fee,  to  hear,  to  remember,  to  judge  ?  Yet  it  is 
the  mofl  difficult  diing  in  the  world  to  define  thefe  operations 
according  to  the  rules  of  logical  definition.  But  it  is  not  more 
difficult  than  it  is  ufelefs. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  Philofophers  attempt  to  define  them ;  but,  if  we  CHAR  vl 
examine  their  definition's,  we  {hall  find,  that  they  amount  to  no 
xpore  than  giving  one  fynonymous  word  for  another,  and  com- 
conly  a  worfe  for  a  better.  So  when  we  define  a  contrad,  by 
calling  it  a  confent,  a  convention,  an  agreement,  what  is  this  but 
giving  a  fynonymous  word'for  it,  and  a  word  that  is  neither 
more  expreflive  nor  better  underftood  ? 

One  boy  has  a  top,  another  a  fcourge  ;  fays  the  firft  to  the 
other,  If  you  will  lend  me  your  fcourge  as  long  as  I  can  keep  up 
my  top  with  it,  you  Ihall  next  have  the  top  as  long  as  you  can 
keep  it  up.  Agreed,  fays  the  other.  This  is  a  contract  perfect- 
ly underftqod  by  both  parties,  though  they  never  heard  of  the 
definition  given  by  Ulpian  or  by  TiTiua.  And  each  of  them 
knows,"  that  he  is  injured  if  the  other  breaks  the  bargain,  and 
that  be  does  wrong  if  he  breaks  it  himfelf. 

The  operations  of  the  human  mind  may  be  divided  into  two 
clafles,  the  folitary  and  the  focial.  As  promifes  and  contraiits^ 
belong  to  the  laft  clafs,^  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  this  divi- 
fion.    • 

I  call  thofe  operations  ^//terjr,  which  may  be  performed  by  a 
man  in  (blitude,  without  intercourfe  with  any  other  intelligent 
being. 

I  call  thofe  operations  ^^/W,  which  neceffarily  imply  focial 
intercourfe  with  fi>me  other  intelligent  being  who  bears  a  ,part 
in  them. 

A  man  may  fee,  and  hear,  and  remember,  and  judge,  and  rea^- 
fbn;  he  may  deliberate  and  form  purpofes,  and  execute  them, 
without  the4ntervention  of  any  other  intelligent  being.  They 
are  folitary  adls.  But  when  he  aiks  a  queftion  for  information, 
when  he  teftifies  a  fadl,  when  he  gives  a  command  to  his  fer- 
vant,,  when  he  makes  a  promife,^  or  enters  into  a  contrad,  thefe  are 

focial 
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CHAP.  VL  focial  ads  of  mind,  and  can  have  no  exiftence  without  the  inter- 
vention of  fome  other  intelligent  being,  who  ads  a  part  in  them. 
Between  the  operations  of  the  mind,  which,  for  want  of  a  more 
proper  name,  1  have  called  foUtary^  and  thofe  I  have  c^Wt^  focial^ 
there  is  this  very  remarkable  diftindllon,  that,  in  the  folitary, 
the  expreffion  of  them  by  words,  or  any  other  fenfible  fign,  is 
accidental.  They  may  exift,  and  be  complete,  without  being 
exprefled,  without  being  known  to  any  other  perfon.  But,  in 
the  focial  operations,  the  expreilion  is  eflentiaL  They  can- 
not exift  without  being  exprefled  by  words  or  iigns,  and  known 
to  the  other  party. 

If  nature  had  not  made  man  capable  of  fuch  focial  operations 
of  mind,  and  furniihed  him  with  a  language  to  exprefs  them,  he 
might  think,  and  reafon,  and  deliberate,  and  will;  he  might 
have  defires  and  averiions,  joy  and  forrow  ;  in  a  word,  he  might 
exert  all  thofe  operations  of  mind,  which  the  writers  in  logic  and 
pneumatology  have  fo  copioufly  defcribed;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  he  would  ftill  be  a  folitary  being,  even  when  in  a  crowd  ; 
it  would  be  impoflible  for  him  to  put  a  queftion,  or  give  a  com- 
mand,  to  a(k  a  favour,  or  teftify  a  fad,  to  make  a  promife  or  a 
bargain. 

I  take  It  to  be  the  common  opinion  of  Philofophers,  That  the 
focial  operations  of  the  human  mind  are  not  fpecifically  differ- 
ent from  the  folitary,  and  that  they  are  only  various  modifica- 
tions or  compofitions  of  our  folitary  operations^  and  may  be  re- 
folved  into  them. 

It  is,  for  this  reafon  probably,  that,  in  enumerating  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  the  folitary  only  are  mentioned,  and  no  no- 
tice at  all  taken  of  the  focial,  though  they  are  familiar  to  every 
man,  and  have  names  in  all  languages. 

I  apprehend,  however,  it  will  be  found  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impofGble,  to  refolve  our  focial  operations  into  any  modifi- 
cation 
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cation  or  cdQippfitilDn  of  the  folitaty  :  And  that  an  attempt  to   p^^-  ^^ 

do  thisj  would  prove  as  ineffb<Slual  as  the  attempts  that  have 

been  made  to  refplve  all  our  fbcial  afffedlons  into  the  felfifli. 

The  focial  operations  appear  to  be  as  fimple  iil  their  nature  as 

the  folitary.     They  are  found  in  every  individual  of  the  fpecies, 

even  before  the  uft  of  reafbn* 

The  power  which  man  has  of  holding  focial  intercourfe 
with  his  kind,  by  afking  and  refufing,,  threatening  and  fupplica* 
ting,  commanding  and  obeying,  teflifying  and  promiiing,  moil 
either  be  a  diftindl  faculty  given  by  our  Maker,  and  a  part  of 
our  conftitution,  like  the  powers  of  feeing,  and  hearing,  or  it 
mud  be  a  human  invention.  If  men  have  invented  this  art  of 
focial  intercourfe,  it  muft  follow,,  that  every  individual  of  the 
i^ecies  muft  have  invented  it  for  himfelf.  It  cannot  be  taught; 
for  though,  when  once  carried  to  a  certain  pitch,  it  may  be  im^ 
proved  by  teaching ;  yet  it  is  impoflible  it  can  begin  in  that  way, 
becauie  all  teaching '  fuppofes  a  (bcial  intercourfe  and  language 
already  eflabliflied  between  the  teacher  and  the  learner.  This 
intercourfe  muft,  from  the  very  firft,  be  carried  on  by  fenfible 
fign» ;  for  the  thoughts  of  other  o^n  can  be  difcovered  in  no 
other  way.  I  think  it  is  likewife  evident,  that  this  intercourfe^ 
in  its  beginning  at  leaft,  muft  be  carried  on  by  natural  figns, 
whofe ,  meaning  is  underftood  by  both  parties,  previous  to  all 
compad  or  agreement*  For  there  can  be  no  compad  without 
figns^  nor  without  focial  intercourfe. 

I  apprehend  therefore,  that  the  focial  intercourfe  of  mankind, 
confifting  of  thofe  focial  operations  which  I  have  mentioned, 
is  the  exercife  of  a  faculty  appropriated  to  that  purpofe,  which 
is  the  gift  of  God,  no  lefs  than  the  powers  of  feeing  and  hear- 
ing. A^d  that,  in  order  to  c^rry  on  this  intercourfe,  Goo  has 
given  to  man  a  natural  language,  by  which  his  focial  operations 
are  exprefled,  and,  without  which,  the  artificial  languages  of  ar- 
ticulate founds,  and  of  writing,  could  never  have  been  invented 
by  human  art. 

L  1  1  The 
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CHAl^.  VI.       The  figns  in  this  natural  language  are  looks,  changes  of  the 

features,  modulations  of  the  voice,  and  geftures  of  the  body. 
All  men  underftand  this  language  without  inftru^ion,  and  all 
men  can  ule  it  in  fome  d^j^ree.  But  they  are  moft  expert  in  it 
who  ufe  it  moft.  It  makes  a  great  par^  of  the  language  of  fa- 
vages,  and  therefore  they  are  more  expert  in  the  ufe  of  natural 
figns  than  the  civilized. 

The  language  of  dumb  perfons  is  moftly  formed  of  natural 
figns  J  and  they  are  all  great  adepts  in  this  language  of  nature. 
All  that  we  call  adion  and  pronunciation,  in  the  moft  perfedl 
orator,  and  the  moft  admired  aftor,  is  nothing  elfe  but  fuperad- 
ding  the  language  of  nature  to  the  language  of  articulate  founds. 
The  pantomimes  among  the  Romans  carried  it  to  the  higheft 
pitch  of  perfedion.  For  they  could  aft  parts  of  comedies  and 
tragedies  in  dumb-fliew^  fo  as  to  be  underftood,  not  only  by 
thofe  who  were  accuftomed  to  this  entertainment,  but  by  all 
the  ftrangers  that  came  to  Rome,  from  all'the  corners  of  the 
earth. 

For  it  may  be  obferved  of  this  natural  language,  (and  no- 
thing more  clearly  demonftrates  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  human 
conftitution,)  that  although  it  require  pradlice  and  ftudy  to  en- 
able a  man  to  exprefs  his  fentiments  by  it  in  the  moft  perfed 
manner ;  yet  it  requires  neither  iludy  nor  pradtice  in  the  fpec- 
tator  tci  underftand  it.  The  knowledge  of  it  was  before  latent 
in  the  mind,  and  we  no  fooner  fee  it,  than  we  immediately  re- 
cognife  it,  as  we  do  an  acquaintance  whom  we  had  long  forgot, 
and  could  not  have  defcribed ;  but  no  fooner  do  we  fee  him, 
than  we  know  for  certain  that  he  is  the  very  man. 

This  knowledge,  in  all  mankind,  of  the  natural  figns  of  men's 
thoughts  and  fentiments,  is  indeed  fo  like  to  reminifcence,  that  it 

feems 
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feems  to  have  led  Plato  to  conceive  all  human  knowledge  to  be  chap,  vl 
of  that  kind. 

It  is  not  by  reafoning^  that  all  mankind  know,  that  an  open 
countenance,  and  a  placid  eye,  is  a  lign  of  ariiity  ; .  that  a  con- 
tracted brow,  and  a  fierce  look,  is  the  fign  of  anger.  It  is  not 
from  reafon  that  we  learn  to  know  the  natural  figns  of  confent- 
ing  and  refiifing,  of  ■  affirming  and  denying,  of  threatening  and 
fuppltcating. 

No  man  can  perceive  any.  neceflary  connetStion  between  the 
figns  of  fuch  operations,  and  the  things  fignified  by  them.  But 
we  are  fo  formed  by  the  Author  of  our  nature,  that  the  opera- 
tions themfelves  I  become  vifible,  as  it  were,  by  their  natural 
figns.  This  knowledge  xeiembles  reminifcence,  in  this  refped, 
that  it  is  immediate.  We  form  the  conclufion  with  great  ailu- 
rance,  without  knowing  any  premifes  from  which  it  may  be 
drawn  by  reafoning.  . 

»  *  . 

<  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  intention  of  the  prefent  en- 
quiry, to  confider  more  particularly,  in  what  degree  the  focial 
intercourfe  is  natural,  and  a  part  of  our  conftitution  j  how  far 
it  is  of  human  invention. 

It  is  fuificient  to  obferve,  that  this  intercourfe  of  human 
minds,  by  which  their  thoughts  and  fentiments  are  exchanged, 
and  their  fouls  mingle  together  as  it  were,  is  common  to  the 
whole  fpecies  from  infancy. 

Like  our  other  powers,  its  firft  beginnings  are  weak,  and 
fcarcely  perceptiblei  But,  it?  is  a  certain  fadt^  that  we  can 
perceive  fome  communication  of  fentiments  between  the  nurfe 
and  her  nurfling,  before  it  is  a  month  old.  And  I  doubt  not, 
but  that,  if  both  had  grown  out  of  the  earth,  and  had  never 
feen  another  human  face^,  they  would  ^  be  able  in  a  few  years 
to  converfe  together. 

L  1 1  2  There 
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CHAP.  VI.       There  appears  Indeed  to  he  £bme  degree  of  ibdal  iatercoiide 

among  brute-animals,  and  between  fome  of  them  and  biaa.  A 
dog  exults  in  the  carefles  of  his  mailer,  and  is  humbled  at  his 
difpleafure.  But  there  are  two  operatioqs  of  the  facial  kind,,  of 
which  the  brute-animala  ieem  to  he  altogether  inoapablcu  .They: 
can  neither  plight  their  vefiicity  by  teftimojoyf,  OPi;  thflix  fidelajr 
by  any  engagement  or  promife.  If  um^te  h»d  made  than  ca- 
pable of  thefe  operation5^  they  wouldhatehad  a  lalogingeto  ex-« 
prefs  them  by,  as  man  has  :  But  of  this  we  &e  no  appcarAilce% 

A  fox  is  faid  to  ute  flratagems^  but.  he  cannot  He ;  hecaufb  he 
cannot  giye  his  teftjmony,  or  plight  his.  veracity.  A  dog  is.i^id 
to  be  faithful  to  his  mailej  ;  but  no  more  is  tn^wu;  but  that  h^ 
is  afFedionate,  for  he  ne^eer  ^ame  undec  any  engagemcati  Lfee 
no  evidence^  that  any  bruis&^inimai  is  capable  of  ekk^  giiriag 
teftimony^  or  makiugia  promift. 

•  •  '      •  •  • 

A  dumb  man  cannot  fpeak  any  more  than  a  foK  <Mr.  a  dog ;  hut 
he  can  give  his  teflimony  by  figns  as  early  in  life  as  other  men 
can  do  by  wordsL  He  knows  what  a  lie  is  as.  early  at  t4htx  Qien^ 
dnd  hates  it  as!  much.'  ^  liit  oan  plight. hia  faiths  and  ia:fe,zifiblQ 
of  the  ob^gationi  o£  ^jpnooatfe  oi  cpntra&% 


*•< , 


It  is  therefore  a  prerogative  of  man,  that  he  can  communicate 
bis  knowledge  of  fai^s  by  teftimonyi.  and  enter  into,  ^ugagepaents 
by  promife  or  con»adl»  Qqp  ha^  given  him  thefe  powers  by  a 
part  of  his  cooftiltutioa^,,  wfeioh  diJftlA^iflie.s  hina  from,  all  brute- 
animals.  And  whether  they  are  origiqaj  powers,  or  refolvable 
into  other  original  powers,  it  is  evident  that  they  fpring  up  in 
the  human  mind  at  an^^arly  f>6.r^o4pf  lifQ^raiQd  are  found  in  eve=- 
uy  individual,  of  the  fpecie;,  whfitl^ar  feva^e  .or  qiyilize4« 

Thefe  prerogative  powers  of  man,  likje  all  hiis; .  other  powers, 
muft  be  given  for  fome  end,  and  for  a  good  end.  Ajjd  if  we 
confider  a  little:  fgwber.  th^  ce.gofiftWy  of  natjWfCs  i^^rcilajtion  to 
this  part  of  the  hunun  conftitution^  we  iba.ll:p9jpQsi|tej^e  wii^ 

'.I  '/*  !  .  tj  dom 
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dom  of  Nature  in  the  ftpiK^ttFeol*  it,  and  di^ver  detf I7  our   CHAP,  VL 
dtity  in  confequence  of  it. 

It  is  evident,  in  theyR^  place,  that  if  tto  credit  was  given  to 
tefiimony,  if  there  was  no  reliance  upon  prbmiles,  they  would: 
anfwer  no  end  at  all,  not  even  that  ofd^ceivjjng^ 

Secondly ^  Suppofing  men  difpofed  by  fome  principle  in  their  na- 
ture to  rely  on  declarations  and  ppomifes  ;  yet  if  men  found  in 
experience,  that  there  was  no  fidelity  on  the  other  part  in  ma- 
king and  in  keepitig  them>  no  man  of  docnnieii  underftftnding 
would  truft  to  them,  and  fo  they  would  become  ufelets* 

Hence  it  appears,  tbirtffy^  That  this*  power  of  giving  tefiimony, 
and  of  promifing,  can  anfwer  no  end  in  fociety,  unleifs  there  be 
a  confiderable  degree,  both  of  fidelity  on  the  one  part^  and  of 
truft  on  the  other.  Thefe  two  muft'  ftand  or  fall  together,  and 
one  of  them  cannot  poffibly  fubfift  without  the  other.- 

Fourthly^  It  may  be  obferved,  that  fidelity  in  declarations  and- 
promifes,  a  Ad  its  counter-part^  truft -and  reliance  upon  them, 
form  a  (yftem  of  fecial  intei'courie,' the  moft  amiable,  the  ts^qQl 
ufeful,  that  can  be  among  men.  Without  fidelity  and  truft, 
there  can  be  no  human  fociety.  There  never  was  a  fociety, 
even  of  favages,  nay  even,  of  robbers  or  pirates,  in  which  there 
was  not  a  great  degree  of  veracity  and  of  fidelity  among  them- 
felves.  Without  it  man  would  be  the  raoft  diifocial  animal  that 
Goo  has  made.  His  ftate  would  be  in  reaUtywbatHoBBEs  con** 
ceived  the  ftate  of  nature  to  be,  a  ftate  of  war  of  every  man 
againft  every  man>  nor  could  this  war  ever  terminate  in  peace*. 

It  may  be  obferved,  in  the  Jiftb  place,  that  man  is  evidently 
made  for  living  in  fociety.  His  focial  aftedions  fliew  this  as 
evidently,  as  that  the  eye  was  made  for  feeing.  His  focial  ope* 
rations^  particularly  thofoof  teftifying  and  promifing,  make  it 
no  lefs  evident. 

From. 
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f*^^^.*  Froro  theie  obtervatiQQS  k  follows.,  that  if  no  proyifion  were 
made  by  nature,  to  engage  men  to  fidelity  in  declarations  and 
promifes,  human  nature  would  be  a  cohtradidion  to  itfelf,  made 
for  an  end,  yet  without  the  necefiary  means  of  attaining  it. 
As  if  the  fpecies  had  been  fumiihed  with  good  eyes,  but  with- 
out the  power  of  opening  their  eye-lids.  There  are  no  blunders 
of  this  kind  in  the  works  of  God.  Wherever  there  is  an  end 
intended,  the  means  are  admirably  fitted  for  the  attainment  of 
it ;  and  ib  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  cajfe  before  us. 

For  we  fee  Aat  children,  as  foon  as  they  are  capable  of  under- 
ftanding  declarations  and  promifes,  are  Led  by  their  conflitution 
to  rely  upon  them.  They  are  no  lefs  led  by  conftitution  to  ve- 
racity and  candour,  on  their  own  part.  Nor  do  they  ever  de* 
Tiate  from  this  road  of  truth  and  fincerity,  until  corrupted  by 
bad  example  and  bad  company.  This  difpofition  to  fincerity  in 
themfelves,  and  to  give .  credit  to  .others,  whether  we  call  it  /isr- 
JlinSi^  or  whatever  name  we  give  it,  muft  be  confidered  as  the 
effed  of  their  conftitution^ 

So  that  the  things  eflential  to  human  fociety,  I  mean  good 
faith  on  the  one  part^  and  truft  on  the  other,  are  formed  by  na- 
ture in  the  minds  of  children,  before  they  are  capable  of  know- 
ing their  utility,  or  being  influenced  by  coniiderations  either  of 
duty  or  interell. 

> 

When  we  grow  up  fo  far  as  to  have  the  conception  of  a  right 
and  a  wrong  in  condud,  the  turpitude  of  lying,  falfehood,  and 
diftionefty,  is  difcerned,  not  by  any  train  of  reafoning,  but  by 
an  immediate  perception.  For  we  fpe  that  eveyy  man  difap- 
proves  it  in  others,  even  thofe  who  are  confcious  of  it  in  them- 
felves. 

* 

Every  man  thinks  himfelf  injured  and  ill  ufed,  and  feels  re« 
fentment,  when  he  is  impofed  upon  by  it.  Every  man  takes  it 
AS  a  reproach  when  falfehood  is  imputed  to  him.     Thefe  are 

the 
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the  cleareft  evidences,  that  all  n^n  dilapproiFe  of  faKehood,  when  CHAP-  VL 
their  judgment  is  not  bialled. 

I  know  of  no  evidence  that  has  been  given  of  any  nation  fo 
rude,  as  not  to  have  thefe .  fentiments.  It  h  certain  that  dumb 
people  have  them,  and  difcover.  them  about  the  fame  period  of 
life,  in  which  they  appear  in  thofe  '^ho  fpeak.  And  it  may  rea- 
fonably  be  thought,  that  dumb  perfbns,  at  that  time  of  life,,  have 
had  as  little  advantage,  with,  regard  to  morals,  from  their  educa- 
tion, as  the  greateft  favages. 

Every  man  cotfte  to  years  of  reflexion,  when  he  pledges  his 
veracity  or  fidelity,  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  be  credited^  and  is 
affronted  if  he  is  not.  But  there  cannot  be  a  ihadow  of  right  to 
be  credited,  unlefs  there  be  an  ol>ligation  to  good  faith.  For 
right  on  one  hand,  neceflarily  implies  obligation  on  the  other* 

When  we  fee  that  in  the  moft  favage  ftate,  that  ever  was 
known  of  the  hun)an  race,  men  have  always  lived  in  focieties 
greater  or  lefs,  this  of  itfelf  is  a  proof  from  fadl,  that  they  have 
had  that  fenfe  of  their  obligation  to  fidelity,  without  which  no 
human  fociety  can  fubfifl. 

From  thefe  obfcrvations,  I  think,  it  appears  very  evident,  that 
as  fidelity  on  one  part,  and  truft  on  the  other,  are  eflential  to 
that  intcrcourfe  of  men,  which  we  call  human  fociety  j  fo  the 
Author  of  our  nature  has  made  wife  provifion  for  perpetuating 
them  among  men,  in  that  degree  that  is  neceflary  to  human  fo- 
ciety, in  all  the  different  periods  of  human  life,  and  in  all  the 
Aages  of  human  improvement  and  degeneracy. 

In .  early  years,  we  have  an  innate  difpofition  to  them.  In 
riper  years,  we  feel  our  obligation  to  fidelity  as  much  as  to  any 
moral  duty  whatfoever. 

Nor 
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CH aK  vi,^       j4or  is  it  heceflary  to  mention  the  collateral  mdnoem^ts  t6 

this  virtue^  from  confiderations  of  .prudence,  which  are  obvious 
to  eyeryman  that  refle<5bs«  Such  as,  that  it  creates  trufi,  the 
mod  efTe^ual  eftglM  of  human  power ;  that  it  requires  no  atti- 
£ce  or  concealment  >  dreads  no  detection  ^  that  it  infpires  cbu« 
rage  and  magnanimity,  and  is  the  natural  ally  of  every  virtue  ; , 
To  that  there  is  no  virtue  whatfoeVer,  to  which  Our  natural  ob- 
ligation appears  more  ftrong  or  more  apparent* 

An  obfervation  or  two,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  a  oon?< 
irad,  will  be  fufficient  for  the  prcfent  purpofe. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  preftation  promifed  muft  be  underftood 
"by  both  parties.  One  party  engages  to  do  fuch  a  things  another 
accepts  of  this  engagement.  An  engagement  to  do,  obe  does  not 
know  what,  cftn  neither  be  made  nor  accepted.  It  is  no  lefi 
obvious^  that  a  contrad  is  a  voluntary  tranfad;ion. 

But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  wilt,  which  is  efientill 
to  a  contrad^  is  only  a  will  to  engage,  6f  to  become  boimd4 
We  muft  beware  of  confonnding  thii  will,  with  a  will  to  perfcmn 
what  we  have  engaged.  The  laft  can  iignify  nothing  alfe  than 
an  intention  and  fixed  pur^ie  to  do  what  we  have  engaged  to 
do.  The  will  tc|^  become  bound,  and  to  confer  a  right  upon  the 
other  party,  is  indeed  the  very  eflence  of  a  cqntrad^  but  the  pur^ 
pofe  of  fulfilling  our  engagement,  is  no  part  of  ibe  contraft  At 
all. 

A  purpofe  is.  a  folitary  a<^  of  mind,  which  lays  no  obliga« 
tion  on  the  perfon,  nor  ccmfers  any.ri^t  on  another.  A  fraudu«* 
lent  perfon  may  contract  with  a  fixed  purpofe  of  not  perform- 
ing his  engagement.  But  this'  purpofe  makes  no  chkt^  with 
regard  to  his  obligation.  He  is  as  much  bound  as  the  honeit 
man,  who  contrads  with  a  fixed  purpofe  of  performing. 

• 

As  the  contra^  is  binding  without  any  regard  to  the  purpofe, 

fo 
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fo  there  may  be  a  purpoie  without  any  contra^.  A  purpofe  is  CB AP.  VL 
tio  contrad,  even  when  it  is  declared  to  the  perfon  for  whofe 
benefit  it  is  intended.  I  may  fay  to  a  man,  I  intend  to  do  flich 
a  thing  for  your  benefit,  but  I  come  under  no  engagement. 
Every  man  underftands  the  meaning  of  this  fpeech,  and  fees 
no  contradidioh  in  it :  Whereas,  if  a  purpofe  declared  were  the 
lame  thing  with  a  contraA,  fiich  a  fpeech  would  be  a  contra- 
didion,  and  would  be  the  fame  aii  if  one  ibotild  fay,  I  promife 
to  do  inch  a  thing,  but  I  do  not  promife. 

All  this  is  fo  plain  to  every  man  of  common  fenfe,  that  it 
would  have  been  unneceflary  to  be  mentioned,  had  not  fo  acute 
a  man  as  Mr  Hume  grounded  fome  of  the  contradidiions  he 
finds  in  a  contradt,  upon  confounding  a  wrll  to  engage  in  a  con- 
tradfc  with  a  will.or  purpofe  to  perform  the  engagement. 

•  •       •     i 

I  come  now  to  confider  the  fpeculations  of  that  Author  with 
regard  to  contrads. 

In  order  to  fupport  a  favourite  notion  of  his  own,  That  juftice 
is  not  a  natural  but  an  artificial  virtue,  and  that  it  derives  its 
whole  merit  from  its  utility,  he  has  laid  down  fome  principles 
which,  I  think,  have  a  tendency  to  fubvert  all  faith  and  fair- 
dealing  among  mankind. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  p.  40. 
he  lays  it  down  as  an  undoubted  maxim,  That  no  a<Stion  can  be 
virtuous  or  morally  good,  unlefs  there  be,  in  human  nature^ 
fome  motive  to  produce  it,  diflin<fl  from  its  morality.  Let  us 
apply  this  undoubted  maxim  in  an  inftance  or  two.  If  a  man 
-keeps  his  word,  from  this  fdle  motive,  that  he  ought  to  do  fo, 
this  is  no  yirtuous  or  morally  good  adion.  If  a  man  pays  his 
debt  from  this  motive^,  that  juflice  requires  this  of  him,  this  is 
no  virtuous  or  morally  good  adlioh.  If  a  judge  or  an  arbiter 
gives  a  fentence  in  a  caufe,  from  no  other  motive  but  regard  to 

M  m  m  jufUce, 
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CHAP,  vt  jnftice,  jthis  is  119  Vf««§u*  ©r  morajjy  goo^i  a^ion^    Tli^  apr 

pear  to.  me  Co  bo  (bpcIUfig  9^vifdicl(3s,  wbfcb  fiQ  ipetaphjrfical 
fubtilty  esm  ever  juftify. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  everf  bi»nan  aiSiion  take» 
its  denomination  and  its  moral  nature  from  the  mocire  from 
which  it  is  performed*  That  is  a  benevolent  adion^  which  is 
done  from  benevolence.  That  is  an  ad:  of  gratitude  which  is 
done  from  a  fentiment  of  gratitude.  That  i^  an  t&^  of  obedi«* 
ence  to  God,  which  is  done  from  a  regard  to  his  command. 
Andy  in  general,  that  is  an  a£t  of  virtue  which  ta  done  from  a 
regard  to  virtue. 

Virtu6u9  actions  are  fo  far  from  neediqg  other  mocives^  he^ 
fides  their  being  virtuous,  to  give  them  merit,  that  thi»r  merit 
is  then  greateft  and  mod  confpicuous,  when  every  motive  that 
can  be  put  in  the  oppofite  feale  is  outwoi^icd  by  the  fple  <i)n« 
iideration  of  their  being  our  duty. 

Th^s  ms^xmp  therefore,  of  Mr  HtrMB,  Tint  no  «iEU^  ^an  be 
virtiious  or  fftoraUy  goo^s  wilefs  there  b©  fQmc  tm)ttve  to  prgr 
duce  it  diftin^  from  hi  rooi»lity,  ia  fo  far  from  being  undoubt^ 
edly  true,  that  it  is  uQdiQuhtedJy  falie.  It  was  never,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  maintained  by  any  moralift,  but.  by  the  Epicureans  ;.  and 
it  favours  of  the  very  dregs  of  that  fed.  It  agrees  well  with 
the  principles  of  tbofe  who  maintained,  than  virtue  is  an  empty 
name,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to  mx  regard^^  but  in:  ?a|  far  as  it  mi- 
niflers  to  pleafure  or  profit* 

I  believe  the  author  of  this  maxim  aded  upon  better  moral 

principles  than  he  wrote  j  and  tliat  what  CicEitd  fays  of  £pi^ 

CURUS,  may  be  applied  to  him :  Re^rguitur  iffe^Mes  ninatfOur^ 

qu^  fctipta  ejus  probitate  ifffius  .et  morikus^  tt  if  I  alii  extftimantur  dicert 

quamfoitftyfic  ilk  mbi  videiur  faa^ff  miSas  qtsam  £cire. 
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'  Bot  let  i<4  fee  hbW  he  UppUt&  this  maxim  tt  cofltra<as.     I  gite   Chap,  vi. 

ydu  his  -Wofdi  •  frbrri  the   iflace  fortfterly  cited.     "  I  fuppofe, 

**  (aji  he,  a  peffon  to  have  lent  ine  a  fom  of  money,  on  condi^ 

^*  tion  that  k  be  feftored  in  tt  few  days  ',  andj  after  the  expira> 

**  tloti  of  the  tertJi  k^i^ed  on,  lie  demands  the  fum.     I  afk, 

**  -what  rfeatfoil  6t  fliotive  have  I  to  reftore  the  money  ?  It  xrill 

**  pethaps  be  fald,  th^t  my  regard  to  jiifticef  aftd  abhortence  df 

**  villany  and  knavery,  arc  fdiHcient  feafon^  for  toe,  'if  I  hate 

**  the  leaft  g:rarn  of  honeffy,  ot  fenfc  of  dtrty  and  obligation. 

**  And  this  aiifwet,  MO  doubt,  Is  jilft  stttd  fatisfa<5!ory  to  mart  iti 

**  his  cfvHteed  ftate,  and  \^hen  ttaincid  lip  ^ceofdlng  t<y  a  eertaiii 

"  difcipline  and  education.     But,  in  bis  rude  and  mofe  liitUfal 

"  condition,  if  you  are  pleafed  to  call  fuch  a  condition  natural, 

'*  this  aufw-er  ^ould  be  tejedldd  as  perffeaiy  unintelligible  and 

*'  fopbiilfcal.'' 

The  dodrine  ^re  ^e  i^x^YH  hi  ttits  p^rfl^  is  Miy  That, 
though  a  man,  in  a'civilized  date,  and  when  trained  up  accord- 
lug^  to  a  eeftahi  dlfoipficte  and  ediicaVion,  may  hWft  &  regard  to 
ju^iee,  and  ail  abhotfenc^  of  ylllany  and  ktawty,  and  fomt 

tehte  of  duty  sad  obligation;  yet  to  a  mfah  iti  his  tti^e  and  more 
hatufal  condition,  the  oonfideratrons  of  honefty,  \\iMet,  duty 
and  obligation,  will  be  peffeaHy  unintelligible  a^yd  ibpbiftkal. 
And  this  is  btOught  as  an  arigument  to  (hew,  thin  ju^ice  H  tfot 
a  natural  but  an  artificial  virtue'. 

I  fhall  o&kt  {otde  Obfervations  on  this  atgument. 

I.  Although  it  m^  betfue,  that'^^hdt  isuninttlK^giWeto  man 
iii  his  rude  ftate  nday  b6 Intellf^ible  to  him  ift  his  civ^lfeed*  ftate, 
1  cannot  conceive,  that  What  is  fopMificai  iti  thfe  rode  ftate 
fhould  change  its  nature,  and  become  juft  reafbning,  when  man 
is.  more  improved.  What  is  a  fophifm,  will  always  be  fo  ;  nor 
can  any  ehaiige  '0.  the-  Itate  of  the  perfon  wito  jwS^es,  make 
that  to  te  jurt  feafotiing  which  fcefore  was-  foph^ical.     Mr 

M  m  m  2  Hume's 
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^y '  ^^'  Hume's  argument  requires,  that  to  man  in  his  rude  ftate,  thtf 
motives  to  juftice  and  honefty  ihould  not  only  appear  to  be  fo- 
phiilical,  but  ihould  really  be  fo.  If  the  motives  were  juft  in 
themfelves,  then  juftice  would  be  a  natural  virtue,  although  the 
rude  man,  by  an  error  of  his  judgment,  thought  otherwife. 
But  if  juftice  be  not  a  natural  virtue,  which  is  the  point 
Mr  HuMB  intends  to  prove,  then  every  argument,  by  which  man 
in  his  natural  ftate  may  be  urged  to  it,  muft  be  a  fophifm  in  re- 
ality, and  not  in  appearance  only ;  and  the  effeA  of  difcipline 
and  education  in  the  civilized  ftate  can  only  be  to  make  thofe 
motives  to  juftice  appear  juft  and  iatisfadtory,  which,  in  their 
own  nature,  are  fophiftical. 

2.  It  were  to  be  wiftied,  that  this  ingenious  Author  had  ftiewn 
us,  why  that  ftate  of  man,  in  which  the  obligation  to  honefty, 
and  an  abhorrence  of  villany,  appear  perfectly  unintelligible 
and  fophiftical,  fliould  be  his  more  natural  Jiatc. 

.  It  is  the  nature  of  human  fociety  to  be  progreflive^  as  much 
as  it  is  the  nature  of  the  individual.  Ii>  the  individuaL  the 
ftate  of  infancy  leads  to  that  of  childhood^  childhood  to  youth, 
youth  to  manhood,  and  manhood  to  old  age.  If  one  fliould  fay, 
that  the  ftate  of  infancy  is  a  more  natural  ftate  than  that  of 
manhood  or  of  old  age,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  this  would  be 
words  without  any  meaning.  In  like  manner,  in  human  fociety, 
there  is  a  natural  progrefs  from  rudenefs  to  civilization,  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge.  What  period  of  this  progrefs  fliall  we 
call  man*s  natural  ftate  ?  To  me  they  appear  all  equally  natural. 
Every  ftate  of  fociety  is. equally  natural,  wherein  men  have  ac- 
cefs  to  exert  their  natural  powers  about  their  proper  objedls, 
and  to  improve  thofe  powers  by  the  means  which  their  iituation 
affords. 

Mr  Hume,  ipdeed,  ftiews  fome  timidity  in  affirming  the  rude 
ftate  tQ  be  the  more  natural  ftate  of  man  ;  and,  therefore,  adds 

this 
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this  qualifying  parenthefis,If  you  are  pleafed  to  call  fuch  a  con-  chap,  vl 
dition  natural. 

But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  That  if  the  premifesjof  his  argu- 
ment be  weakened »  by  this  dauie,  the  (anre .  iweakneis  mud  be 
communicated  to  the  conclufion ;  and  the  concluiion^  according 
to  the  rules  of  good  xeafoning^  ought  to  be^'  Thsit.  juftice  is  an  ' 

artificial  virtue^  if  you  be  pleafed  to  call'it  artificial'. 


.'    r 


3.  It  were;  lite  wife  to  be  wi(hed;:that  Mr  HjtJMB  had  ihe^n 
fromfady  that  there  erer  did  exift  fuch  a  (late  of  inain  as  that 
which  he  calls  his  more  natmral  itate*  !lt  is  a  .ftate  ^frherejin,  a 
man  borrows  a  fum  of  money,  on  the  conditloQ  that  he  :is  to  re« 
ftore  it  in  a  few -days;  yet  when  the  time*  of  payment  comes^- 
his  obligation  .to  repay  what  he  bio? rowed  i^  pefcfeiSlly  unintelli-' 
gible  and.  fophifiical.  .It  wduld  hftv«.  b^een  i  proper,  tp  h«ve  gi  v^n 
at  leaft  a  fingle  infiaoce  <)£  fome  tribe  of  the  hutoan  race  that 
was  found  to  be  in  this  natural  ilate«  If  no  fuch  inftance  can 
be  given,  it  ia  probably  a  ftate  merely  imaginairy;  like  thar 
ftate,  which  (bme  have  Jmagine4/^herein'  mea  were  Of^^^y  iQir* 
tafigs,  or  wherein  they  were,  fifties  with  tails*     :  -  :  :     . 

f         •        •  •      .    .      .        .  , 

Indeed,  fuch  a  (late  (eems  impofGible*  That  a  m^m  ihould 
lend  without  ,any  conception  of  his  having  a  right  to  be  repaid  ; 
or  that  a  man)  fhould  borrow  oh  the:  condition  of.  pacing  in  a 
few  days,  and  yet  have  no  conception  of  •  his  obligation,  ieeips' 
to  me  to  involve  a  contradidlion*    ... 

I  grant,  that  a  humane  man  may  lend  witbout  any  expedla- 
tion  of  being  repaid  ;.  but  that  he  fhould  >  lend  without  ilny  con* 
ception  of  a  right  to  be  repaid,  is  a  contradidtioht  lii  like  man- 
ner, a  fraudulent  man  may  borrow  without  an  intention  of  pay- 
ing back  J  but  that  he  could  borrow,  while  an  obligation  to  ve- 
pay  is  perfectly  unintelligible  to!bim,  this  is  a  contradiiStion. 

The 


GHAP,  Vlr     vnie  latiw  authot,  id  his.  Enquiry  .int6  the  Principles  of  Mo*-? 

rals,  ttOi.  3*   treating  of  the  fame  fubjedl^  has  the  fbUoiwiog 
note : 

^^  ^Ti&  0videift|  thsrt  the  will.or<c(mfeiit  alone  ne^ei*  ttWsleES 
^^  property^  mnr^aa&s  the  obirgacibn  of  apromife^  (for  the  fame 
^^  ireafoniiig  exccuds  to  both)  bat  the  will  nufl  be  tSLjpttSeA  bf 
^^  words  or  fig£^,  in  otder  to  impc^  a  tk  upon  aay  mah«  The. 
>'*  expreflion  being  once  brought  in  as  fubferrient  to  the  will, 
'^  foon  betiom#^  the  ^ridciptal  pa^t  of  the  promlie';  nor  will  a 
^^  timii  bcT'tefs  boimd  by  Hid  wbt4^  though  he  fectetly  gn^  a.dif-* 
^^  ft^m  dir€^ibntahii^inteaei6^^  wafa^heid  the  afleht^^ 

'^  hi^  mifirdL  J^t  though  thb:  exprcffiou  uiakes^  on  moft  deca-i- 
"  fidtts?,  the  whole  of  the  i»omi(e;  yet  it  docs  not  always  £b; 
^'  and  diie  who  fboiukl  marke  vfe  of  tfny  espFeffion,  of  which  he 
^^  knows  not  the  itteanitig^i  ^md  which  he  ufeS'  without^  any  fehle 
^9  of  ^he  oonle^iieticesi  wotdd  lOMi  ocrtainty  be  boFdnd  Ir^  iZi 
^^  Nay,  though  he  kM6\»  its  tiMdtiiiSg' ;  yet  f^  he  tlfctf  km  ysft 
^  only/ and  t^ki^ftich  figns  a«  ih^^  etideimly  he  has  ho  femm' 
^^  kitetftion^  €^  bin^^ft^  \&m^,  <  be^  W(»M  tsat  be  under  any/iih)-' 
"  ligation  of  perfortnattde  i  but  it  is^  iSdce^ary  that-  the  wcrdr  be 
**  a  perfed  expreflion  of  the  will,  without  any  contrary  figns. 
^^  Nay,  even  this^  we  mufi;  noc  pavry  fb  f^r  %i>  to  imagibr^  that 
^^  <»e.  whom,  ftosm  out  qHickfvefs  of  tinid»cftaucidrn|^  we'  conjee^* 
'^  ture  tot  hate  an  Ibtenti^nLof  decnring  u^iie  not  boondr  hy 
^^  his^  expMiiioh  or  verbal  promi&v  if  wie  accept  of  it^  but  muff 
'^  limit  this  conclufion  to  thofe  csi&i^  where  the  figns^are  of  a 
"  different  nature  from  thole  of  deceit.  All  thele  contradic- 
^^  tions  are  eafity  Hcoonmed  fov,  if  jaftrce  arifes  .'edtirdy  £(-dm 
^^  its^tvfb&ltiefkto  foeietyj^bult  wUli  tievturbe  exptaixttd  6u  any 
"  other  hypdthefie/' 


f  #  .         •         /     <  ...  


-Hefewe  haTe>the  opi»Lion  of  tdds.  girsnre  xnoi^lift  'and  acute 
metaphyficiavH^  thac  the  ptinciplcst  of  hone^  aimd  fidelity  are  at 
bottom  a  bundle  of  contradidions.     This  is  one  part  of  his 

moral 
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moral'  fyilew  which,  I  caajwot  Imlp  thu;*iqg,  bofdert  upo»  Ucen-  fPA?^  VX" 
^iovi0vft/  I;  furely  tead^.to  giye  a.v^ry  unf^yoyrs^k  nottoo  of 
that  cardinal  virttfe,  without  wbloh  no  maa  has  a  title  to  be 
caUe4  an  hoOeft  man.  Whftt  regard  can  a  man  pay  to  the  vir- 
^9:<>f  lideUty»  Whft  beU*«feg  tbaC  its  eflei^ial  ruleu  cor)tradi<3: 
eaqh  other?  .Can  a  m»n  be  ho»j»4, by  contradi^ory  rules  of  con- 
dttd  ?  No  more,  6«ely,  tbw  h<?  <;aR.  be  bswpd  i;o  believe  con- 
tradictory prijjcipkl* 

I 

''    '  .ft 

He  tells  us,  "  Tlurt  .»UritH9£b.cof)tr»di<%ions  are  eafily  a<j- 

•*  counted  for,  if  juftice  artfes  entirely  from  its  ufefulnefs  to 
'*  £bctety,  hvt  will  never  be  e^plainod  upon  any  other  hypo«- 
«  thefis." 

.1  .  J  kxMywt.'not  indeed  what  ii:  meant  by  accovntiog  fbr .  coiitra- 
duStions,  or  expiaiai'D^  ititteu  ,  £a{iprphe'tid,r.t]bat;  tko  hypothecs 
can  make  that  which  is  a  contradidion  to  be  no  contradict  ion. 
However,,  widioat  attsmpdng  to  account  for  theft  contradi(5lions 
upon  his  ow^  hyppthefie,  he  pronounces;  in  a  decifiye  tone,  that 
they  will  never  be  jei^plaiiied  upon  oqy  o'dier  Hyppthefis. ' 


I' 


J  '9       .      :  ^  .         .^       .         .1.11 


. .  What  if  it  fhail  appear,,  tliat  th|e  cbntradidions  mentioned  in 
thi^  paragraphyjdo.all  take»  their  ri&i from: two  capital  ipiilakes 
the  sothoF  has  made  wiiih  regard  ta  the  natnire  of  pxiomifes  and 
.cofiitra<ll§  ;^  andjSf,  when  ihela  arb.  con:d£led,.t]|iere  (hall  not  appear 
a  ihadow  of  contradiiftioa  in  the  cafes^  put  by^  kim  ? 


'I   '  i 


The  firfl  ^iniftake  Wf  That  a  promife  is  fome  kind  of  will,  con- 
fent  or  intentian,  which  may  be  expiTeflecJv  or  may  not  be  ex* 
prefled.  This  is  to  miftake  the  nature  of  a  promife :  For  no 
S^iU/nq  confentiorinibeatioa,  ihat  i&  noteisiprefled,  is  a  promife. 
A  proioiife,  being,  a.focial  tranfadtion  between  two  parties,  with- 
out being  expreOed  can  have  no  exigence/ 

capital  miilake  that  ram  through  the  paiiage  eited 


»       »       *     »  » 
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CHAP,  vl    is^  That  this  will,  confent  or  intention,  which  makes  a  promife, 

i$  a  will  or  intention  to  perform  what  we  promife.  Every  man 
knows  that  there  mriv  be  a  fra  dulent  pro  :  i  e,  made  without  in- 
tention  of  performing.  But  the  intention  to  perform  the  pro- 
mife,  or  not  to^  perform  it;  whether  the  intention  be  known  to 
the  other  party  or  not,  makes  lio  part  of  the  promife^  it  is  a  fo- 

•  •  • 

litary  ad  of  the  mind,  and  t^n  neither  conftitute  nor  diflblve 
an  obligation.  What  makes  a  promife  is,  that  it  be  exprefled 
to  the  other  party  with  underftanding,  and  with  an  intention  to 
become  bound,  and  that  it  be  accepted  by  him. 

Carrying  tfaefe  remarks  along  with  os,  let  us  reriew  the  .paf- 
fage  cited. 

Firjl,  Ht  obferves,  that  the  will  or  ^onient.  alone  does  not 
caufe  the  obldgation.  df  a  prppiife,  Imtfit  ncmfi  be  expreiled. 

I  anfwer:  The  will  not  jexprefied  is  no£  a.proniiie';/aad  is  it 
a  contradiction  that  that^ which  is ; not  a.pifomiie  ihould  not 
caufe  the;  obligation  of  japromiie  ?!  ..He  goes  oa:  The  expref- 
£on  being  once  brought  in  as  fubfervient  to  the  will,  foon  he- 
comes  a  principal  part  of  the  promife..  Here  k;is  Ciippofed,  that 
the  expreiGon  was  not  originally  a  cotaAituent.part.o/  the  pro« 
mife,  but  it  foon  becomes  Tuch.  It;  \sl  brought  in  to  aid  and  be 
fiibfervient  to  the  promife  which  .was  made ,  b^drei.  by  the.  will. 
If  Mr  Hume  had  confideced,  thdt  it  is  the  expreffidn  accompa- 
nied with  underftanding  and  will  to  become  bound,  that  confti- 
tutes  a  promife,  he  would  never-  have  faid,  that :  the  exprefllon 
foon  becomes  a  part,  and  is  brought  in  asi  iiibf^irvieae.      . 


« ♦  •     •      • 


He  adds,  Nor  will  a  man!  be  lef^  bound  by.his  Vrord^^  though 
he  fecretly  gives  a  different  diredion  to  hisiintentkxn^  and  :«rith- 
holds  the  aflent  of  his  mind.  ::    r         .     ./ 

The  cafe  here  put  needs  fome  explicktidn;    Either,  it  means, 

that 
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that  the  man  knowingly  and  voluntarily  gives  his  word,  t^ith-   pHAP>  VL 

out  any  intention  of  giving  his  word  5  or  that  he  gives  it  without 

the  intention  of  keeping  it,  and  performing  what  he  promifes. 

The  laft  of  thefe  is  indeed  a  poffible  cafe,  and  is,  I  apprehend, 

\^hat  Mr  Hume  means.    But  the  intention  of  keeping  his  pro- 

mife  Is  no  part  of  |:he  proiQiCe,  nor  does  it  in  the  lead  affedt  the 

obligation  of  it,  as  we  have  often  obferved. 

If  the  Author  i^eant  that  the  man  may  knowingly  and  volun- 
tarily give  his  word,  without  the  intention  of  giving  his  word^ 
th^s  is  impoiGble :  It  ox  jfoch  is  the  nature  of  all  fecial  ads  of  the 
mind,  that,  as  tbey  oannot  be  without  being  exprefled,  fo  they 
cannot  be  exprefled  knowingly  and  willingly,  but  they  muft  be. 
If  a  man  puts  a  queilion  knowingly  and  willingly,  it  is  impof- 
iible  that  he  (hould  at  the  £une  time  will  not  to  put  it.  If  he 
gives  a  commaod'  knowingly  and  willingly,  it  is  impoifible  that 
he  ihould  at  the  fame  time  will  not  to  give  it.  We  cannot  have 
contrary  wills  at  the  fame  time.  And,  in  like  manner,  if  a  man 
knowingly  and  willingly  becomes  bound  by  a  prbmife,  it  is  im- 
poiGble  that  he  ihould  at  the  fame  time  will  not  to  be  bound. 

To  fuppofe,  therefore,  that  when  a  man  knowingly  and  wil- 
lingly gives  his  word,  he  with-holds  that  will  and  intention 
which  makes  a  promife,  is  indeed  a  contradidion ;  but  the  con- 
tradidion  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  promife,  but  in  the  cafe 
fuppofed  by  Mr  Humb. 

He  adds,  though  the  expreffion,  for  the  moft  part,  makes  the 
whole  of  the  promife,  it  does  not  always  fb. 

I  anfwer.  That  the  exprejQjon,  if  it  is  not  accompanied  with 
underftanding,  and  will  to  engage,  never  makes  a  promife.  The 
Author  here  aflumes  a  populate,  which  no  body  ever  granted, 
and  which  can  only  be  grounded  on  the  impoflible  fuppofition 
made  in  the  former  fentence.  And  as  there  can  be  no  promife 
without  knowledge,  and  will  to  engage,  is  it  marvellous  that 

N  n  n  '  words 
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CHAP.  VL   words  which  are  not  underftood,  or  words  fpoken  in  jeft,  and 

without  any  intention  to  become  bound,  ihould  not  have  the 
efFed  of  a  promife  ? 

The  laft  cafe  put  by  Mr  Hume,  is  that  of  a  man  who  pro- 
mifes  fraudulently  with  an  intention  not  to  perform,  and  whofe 
fraudulent  intention  is  difcorered  by  the  other  party,  who,  not- 
withflanding,  accepts  the  promife.  He  is  bound,  (ays  Mr 
Hume,  by  his  verbal  promife.  Undoubtedly  he  is  bound,  be- 
caufe  an  intention  not  to  perform  the  promife,  whether  known 
to  the  other  party  or  not,  makes  no  part  of  the  promife,  nor 
afFedls  its  obligation,  as  has  been  repeatedly  obferved. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  it  evident,  that  to  one 
who  attends  to  the  nature  of  a  promife  or  contra<5t,  there  is  not 
the  leafl  appearance  of  contradidion  in  the  principles  of  morali- 
ty relating  to  contrads. 

.  It  would  indeed  appear  wonderful,  that  fuch  a  man  as  Mr 
Hume  fhould  have  impofed  upon  himfelf  in  fo  plain  a  matter,  if 
we  did  not  fee  frequent  inflances  of  ingenious  men^  whofe  zeal 
in  fupporting  a  favourite  hypothefis,  darkens  their  underftand- 
ing,  and  hinders  them  from  feeing  what  is  before  their  eyes. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.VIL 


CHAP.        VIL 
That  moral  Approbation  implies  a  real  Judgment. 

THE  approbation  of  good  actions,  and  difapprobation  of 
bad,  are  fo  familiar  to  every  man  come  to  years  of  under- 
ftanding,  that  it  feems  ilrange  there  (hould  be  any  difpute  a- 
bout  their  nature. 

Whether  we  refled  upon  our  own  conduft,  or  attend  to  the 
condudb  of  others  with  whom  we  live,  or  of  whom  we  hear  or 
read,  we  cannot  help  approving  of  fome  things,  difapproving  of 
others,  and  regarding  many  with  perfed  indifference. 

Thefe  operations  of  our  minds  we  are  confcious  of  every  day, 
and  almoft  every  hour  we  live.  Men  of  ripe  underftanding  arc 
capable  of  reflecting  upon  them,  and  of  attending  to  what  pafl[es 
in  their  own  thoughts  on  fuch  occafions ;  yet,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, it  has  been  a  ferious  difpute  among  Philofophers,  what 
this  approbation  and  difapprobation  is.  Whether  there  be  a  real 
judgment  included  in  it,  which,  like  all  other  judgments,  mufl 
be  true  or  falfe  j  or.  Whether  it  include  no  more  but  fome  agree- 
able or'  uneafy  feeling,  in  the  perfon  who  approves  or  difap* 
proves. 

Mr  HuMB  obferves  very  juflly,  that  this  is  a  controverfy^ar/- 
ed  of  late.  Before  the  modern  fyflem  of  ideas  and  imprefGons 
was  introduced,  nothing  would  have  appeared  more  abfurd,  than 
to  fay.  That  when  I  condemn  a  man  for  what  he  has  done,  I 
pafs  no  judgment  at  all  about  the  man,  but  only  exprefs  fome 

uneafy  feeling  in  myfelf. 

« 

Nor  did  the  new  fyflem  produce  this  difcovery  at  once,  but 
gradually,  by  feveral  fleps,  according  as  its  confequences  were 

N  n  n  2  more 
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CHAP.  vn.  more  accurately  traced,  and  its  fpirit  more  thoroughly  imbibed  by 

fucceflive  Philolbphers. 

Des  Cartes  and  Mr  Locke  went  no  farther  than  to  maintain 
that  the  fecondary  qualities  of  body,  heat  and  cold,  found,  co- 
lour, tafte  and  fmell,  which  we  perceive  and  judge  to  be  in  the 
external  objedi,  are  mere  feelings  or  fenfatiotts  in.  crur  rainds^ 
there  being  nothrng  m  bodies  .themfelvcs  to  which  thcfc  names 
can  be  applied  j  and  that  the  office  of  the  external  fcnCet  fs  not 
to  judge  of  external  things^  but  only  to  give  trs  ideas*  or  fenfa- 
tions,  from  which  we  are  by  reafbning  to  deduce  the  exiflence 
of  a  material  world  without  us,  as  well  as  we  can. 

Akthitr  Collibr  and  Biihop  Bhrkelby  difcorrered,  front 
the  fame  principles,  that  the  primary,  as  well  as  the  feeondary, 
qualities  of  bodies,  fuch  as  extenfion^  figure,  folidity,  motion, 
are  only  ienlations  in  our  minds ;  and  therefore,  that  there  is 
no  material  world  without  us  at  aU. 

The  fame  philofojdiy,  when  it  came  to- be  applied' to  matt er& 
of  tafte,  difcavered  that  beauty  and  deformity  are  not  any  thing 
in  the  objeAs,  to  which  men,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
afcribed  them,  but  certain  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  fpe&a^ 

tOF. 

The  next  ftep  was  an  eafy  confequence  from  all  the  prece- 
ding, that  moral  approbation  and  difappi'obation  are  not  judg- 
ments,, which  muft  be  true  or  faUe,  but  barely,  agreeable  and  un- 
eafy  feelings  or  fenf^ion?. 

Mr  HuMB  maide  the  laft  ftep  in  this  pitogreis,  and  crowned- 
the  fyfiem.  by  what  he  cadb  his  iyfiotbd/h,  to  wit^  Titac  be^ef  is 
more  properly  an  ad  of  the  fenfitive^  thaa  of  the  cogitative,  part 
of  our  nature. 

Beyond  this  I  think  no  nwn  can  go  in  thisr  track  |  ibniacion  or 

feeling 
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fetHa^  it  all,  and  \rbat  x»  left  w  the  ^ogitMirtr  pact  of  ou^  aA" '  cflAF.  viL 
tare,  I  am  not  able  tot  comprefaend* 

I  hare  had  <>ccaiioii  to  coti^dcr  each  of  thefe  pavddoxeidy  ex^ 
cepting  that  which  relates  to  iDOrals,  fti  J^jr/  d;i  tb^  Jntd* 
kffual  Powers  of  Man  :  and,  though  they  be  ftri<5lly  conneded 
yfxxk  each  otbcfr,  and  wth  the  iyfteai  ^hich  has  ptodcuied  thecn, 
IfeKvre  attempted  to  fhe^,  that  th«y  d^e  inconfiilene  ^ith  juft 
iiotfotis^€>f  our  in«e]46diia]:  povrevs^,  fio  lefs  than  thigy  are  whh 
the.  commonf  ienfe  and  commdn  kiyguage  6f  tftankiikf^  And 
this,  I  think,  will  likewife  appear  with  regard  CO^  th«  Oanclufic>a 
relating  to  morals,  to  wit,  That  moral  approbation  is  only  an  agree* 

able  feeling,  and  not  a  i^al  judgment. 

•    '  '  '     " 

To  prevent  ambiguity  as  much  as  poflible,  let  w%  attend  tiy 
the  meaning  o{ feeling  and  oi  judgment.  Thefe  operations  of  the 
mind,  perhaps,  eannot  fee  logitiiaily  defined;  bdt  they  are* well 
underftood,  afnd  eaflly  dlftiiigmfted,  By  their  properties  and  ad- 
jundbs. 

•  Feeling,  or  fenfatfen,  (eetnis  to  he  the  lowed  degree  of  atiinia- 
tion  we  can  conceive.  We  give  the  natne  of  anhnal  t6  every 
being  that  feels  pain  or  pleafure ;  and  this  feems  to  be  the  boun* 
dary  between  the  inanfmate  and  animal  creation. 

We*  know  no  being  of  G:>  low  a  rank  in  the  creation  of  Goi>, 
as  to  pofTefs  this  animal  power  only  without  any  other. 

We  commonly  difliitrgurfhyjri&g^  from  tUnking^  becaufe  it  hard- 
If  deferves  the  name ;  and  though  it  be,  in  a  more  general  fenle, 
a  Ipecies  df  thought,  is  leaft  removed  from  the  paffive  and  in- 
crt  ftate  of  things  inanimate. 

A  feeling  mtrfl  be  agreeable,  or  imeafy,  or  indrflerent.  It 
may  be  weak  or  ftrong.  Ir  is*  exprefled  in  language  either  by 
a  iingle  word,  or  by  fuch  a  contewure  of  words  a^  may  be  the 

fubjedl 


c^J^P^vn.  fubjefi  or  predicate  of  a  propofition^  but  fiich  as  cannot  by  th6m« 

(elves  make  a  propofition.  For  it  implies  neither  affirmation 
nor  negation;  and \  therefore  cannot  have  the  qualities  of  true 
or  falfe^  which  diftinguil.  proportions  from  all  other  forms  of 
fjpeechy  and  judgments  from  all  other  ads  or  the  mind« 

Itbat  Ibavefttcb  a  feelings  is  indeed  an  affirmative  proportion, 
amd  exprefles  teftimony  grounded  upon  an  intuitive  judgment. 
But  the  feeling  is  only  one  term  of  this  propofition ;  and  it  can 
only  make  a  propofition  when  joined  with  another  term^  by  a 
¥erb  affirming  or  denying. 

As  feeling  diftinguifhes  the  animal  nattu'e  from  the  inani- 
mate ;  fo  judging  fecius  to  diftinguifh  the  rational  nature  from 
the  merely  animal. 

Though  judgment  in  general  is  exprelled  by  one  word  in  lan« 
guage,  as  the  mod  complex  operations  of  the  mind  may  be;  yet 
a  particular  judgment  can  only  be  exprefled  by  a  fentence,  and 
by  that  kind  of  feiltence  which  Logicians  call  a  propofition^  in 
which  there  mud  necefTarily  be  a  verb  in  the  indicative  mood^ 
either  exprefled  or  underflood. 

Every  judgment  muft  neceflarily  be  true  or  falfe,  and  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  propofition  which  exprefles  it.  It  is  a 
determination  of  the  underfl;andingy  with  regard  to  what  is  true, 
or  falfe,  or  dubious. 

In  judgment,  we  can  diflinguifli  the  obje<a  about  which  we 
•  judge,  from  the  ad  of  the  mind  in  judging  of  that  objed.  In 
mere  feeling  there  is  no  fuch  diflindion.  The  objed:  of  judg- 
ment muft  be  expreflled  by  a  propofition ;  and  belief,  difl>elief 
or  doubt,  always  accompanies  the  judgment  we  form.  If  we 
judge  the  propofition  to  be  true,  we  muft  believe  it;  if  we  judge 
it  to  be  falfe,  we  muft  difl>elieve  it ;  and  if  we  be  uncertain  whe- 
ther it  be  true  or  falfe,  we  muft  doubt. 

The 
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The  tdotbacb^  thfe  beadaeh^  are  wojfds  which  cKprefs  uneafy  feel-  CHAP/VIR 
ings ;  but  to  fay  that  they  exprefs  a  judgment  would  be  rkli- 
culoCis* 


That  the  Jun  is  greater  than  the  earthy  is  a  propofition,  and  therc^ 
fore  the  objeft  of  judgment  j  and  when  affirmed'  tor  denied,  be*- 
lieved  or  difbelieved,  or  doubted,  it  exprefles  judgment ;  but  to 
fay  that  it  exprefles  only  a  feeling  in  the  mind  of  him  that  be- 
lieves it,  would  be  ridiculous. 


T . 


Thefe.  two  operations  of  mind,  Whefl'^^e  corifider  them  fepa- 
rately,  are  very  different,  and  eafily  diftinguifhed.  When  wc 
feel  without  judging,  or  judge  without  feeling,  it  is  impoflible, 
without  vfery  grofs  inattention,  to  ipiAake  the  one  for  the 
other»  -     .       ■  * 

But  in  many  operations  of  the  mind,  both  are  infeparably  con- 
joined under  one  name ;  and  when-  we  are  .  not  aware  that  the 
operation  is  complex,  we  may  take  one  ingredient  to  be  the 
whole,  and  overlook  th^  other.  - 

» 

In  former  ages,  that  moral  power,  by  which  human  a<aions 
ought  to  be  regulated,  wa&'called  reafon^  and  conficlered  both  by 
Philofophers,  and  by  the  vulgar,  as  the  power  of  judging  what 
we  ought,,  and  what  we  ought  not  to  do. 

This  is  very  fully  exprefled  by  Mr  Hume,  in  his  Treatife  of  Hu- 
man Nature,  Book  IL  Part  III.  §  3.  "  Nothing  is  niore  ufual  in 
philofophy,  and  even  in  common  life,  than  to  talk  of  the  com- 
bat of  paflion  and  reafon,  to  give  the  preference  ta  reafon^ 
^  and  aflert  that  meh  are  only  fo  far  virtuous  as  they  conform 
"  themfelves  to  its  dictates.  Every  rational  creature,  'tis,  (aid, 
^  is  obliged  to  regulate  his  adlions  by  reafon ;  and  if  any  other 
"  motive  or  principle  challenge  the  dkedkion  of  his  condud^,  he 
**  ought  to  oppbfe  it,  till  it  be  entirely  fubdued,  or,  at  lea(V,. 
«  brought  to  a  conformity  to  that  fuperior  principle.     On  this 

'*  method 


\ 
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CH Af .  yi],  5*  method  of  (bioking,  tli)B  gvQAt^ft  .psiiT  of  moral  philoTopfay, 

**  ancjent  and  njodeni,  feeuis  to  be  fpuofded." 

That  thofe  Phllofbphers  attended  chiefly  to  the  judging  power 
o£  piir  moral  faculty,  appears  from  ihfi  nam^  t^y  ga^e  to  its 
x)pemtioD$>  aad  from  tb^  wboJe  of  their  laogoa)S«  copcenj.- 
iogit. 

The  modem  philofophy  has  led  men  to  atteiid  <:hieiy  tfi  their 
fenfations  and  feelings,  and  thereby  to  refblve  into  mere  feel- 
ing, compiejic  a^s  of  th^  min^},  of  wbiclji  feeling  i>  paly  one  in- 
gredient;. 

I  had  occflfion,  iq  the  preceding  EflHys,  to  obfervet  That  i^ve- 
ral  operations  of  the  mind,  to  which  we  give  one  name,  an^  con- 
fider  as  one  ad,  are  compounded  of  more  fimple  ads  infeparably 

unUed  in  pur  cbpftitutioq,  aftd  that  in  (;he(^,  fwf^tio^iof  feeling 
©ften  njakes  Qoe  io^edieat.  , 

Thus  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirft  ftr^.CQtnppunded  of 
an  uneafy  fenfation,  and  the  defire  of  food  or  drink.  In  our 
benevolent  ajSei^ions,  there  h  both  an  agreeable^  feeling,  and  a 
defire  of  happinefs  to  the  objed  of  our  ^liedion;  and  malevo- 
lent afledions  have  ingredients  of  a  contrary  nature. 

In  thefe  inftances,  fenfation  or  feeling  is  infeparably  conjoin- 
ed ^ith  defire.  In  other  inftances,  we  find  fenfation  infepa- 
rably conjoined  with  judgment  or  belief,  and  that  in  two  diffe- 
rent ways»  In  fome  inilances,  the  judgment  or  belief  feen^s  to 
be  the  confequence  of  the  fenfatiop,  and  to  be  regulated  by.  iti 
In  other  inftances,  the  ibifatioo  is  the  confequence  of  the  judg- 
ment. 

When  we  perceive  an  external  objed  by  our  fqnfos,.  we  have 
A  fenfation  conjoined  with  a  firm  belief  of.  the  exiftent^e:  and 

feofible 
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fcnfiblc  qualities  of  the  external  obje<2.  Nor  has  all  the  fub-  CHAP.ATit 
tilty  of  metaphyfics  been  able  to  disjoin  what,  oature  has  coa^ 
joined  in  our  confl:ituti<^n.  Des  Cartes  a.  d  Lockb  endearour-* 
ed^  by  reafoning,  to  deduce  the  exiftence  of  external  objeds 
from  our  fenfations,  but  in  vain.  Subfequent  Philofophers, 
finding  no  reafoiJ  for  this  connqdion,  endeavoured  to  throw  oflf 
the  belief  of  external  objeijts  as  being  unreafonable ;  but  this 
at>tempt  is  nd  le&  yain.  Nature  has  doomed  us  to  believe  the 
teftimony  of  cmr  fenfes,  whether  we  can  give  a  good  reaibn  for 
doing  fo  or  not. 

In  this  inftaiK^e,  the  belief  or  judgment  i$  the  canfequence  of 
the  ieniation^  as  the  ienfation  is  the  confequeoce  of  the  iii\prei^ 
fion  made  on  the  organ  of  :fenfe« 

. 

But  in  mod  of  the  operations  of  mind  in  which  ju%ment  af 
belief  is  combined  with  feeling,  the  feeling  is  th«  confequeu^ 
of  the  judgment,  and  is  regulated  by  it. 

T^^  an  a^aonnt  of  the  go<6d  ^oadud  of  a  frieixd  at  a  dt^ 
ftance  gives  me  a  very  agreeable  feelingi  and  a  contrary  ac* 
count  would  give  me  a  very  uneafy  feeling ;  but  the£b  feeUngf 
depend  entirely  upon  my  belief  of  the  report. 

Iia  hope,  there  is  an  agrceaibfe  feoling, .depending  upon  the 
belief  or  expwftaddn  of.  good  to  come  :  Fear  is  made  up  <Kf  com 
trary  iTigredients  'y  in  both,  tht  feeling  is  regulated  by  the  de* 
gree  of  belief. 

In  die  re^ed  we  bear  to  'th«  worthy^  and  in  our  contempt  of 
the  worthier,  there  is  both  judgn^ot  and  feeling,  and  the  laft 

depends  entirely  ufton  the  &rft. 

,  ... 

The  fame  may  b$  i^id  of  gratitude  for  good  offices  and  rcf 
fentment  of  injuries. 

O  o  o  Let 
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CHAP.  VII.  Let  me  now  confider  howl  am  afleded  when  I  fee  a  man  ex- 
erting hhnfelf  nobly  in  a  good  caufe.  I  am  confcious  that  the 
efFed  of  his  condud  on  my  mind  is  complex,  though  it  may  be 
called  by  one  name.  I  look  up  to  his  virtue,  I  approve,  I  ad- 
mire it.  In  doing  fo,  I  have  pleafure  indeed,  or  an  agreeable 
feeling;  this  is  granted.  But  I  find  myfelf  interefted  in  his 
fuccefs  and  in  his  fame.  This  is  affection ;  it  is  love  and  efteem, 
which  is  more  than  mere  feeling.  The  man  is  the  objed  of 
this  efteem;  but  in  mere  feeling  there  is  no  objed. 

I  am  likewife  confcious,  that  this  agreeable  feeling  in  me, 
and  this  efteem  of  him,  depend  entirely  upon  the  judgment  I 
form  of  his  condu<St.  I  judge  that  this  conduft  merits  efteem  j 
and,  while  I  thus  judge,  I  cannot  but  efteem  him,  and  contem- 
plate his  condudt  with  pleafure.  Perfuade  me  that  he  was 
bribed,  or  that  he  aded  from  fome  mercenary  or  bad  motive, 
immediately  my  efteem  and  my  agreeable  feeling  vanifli. 

In  the  approbation  of  a  good  adion,  therefore,  there  is  feel- 
ing indeed,  but  there  is  alfo  efteem  of  the  agent  j  and  both  the 
feeling  and  the  efteem  depend  upon  the  judgment  we  form  of 
his  condud. 

When  I  exercife  my  moral  faculty  about  my  own  adlions  or 
thofe  of  other  men,  I  ami  confcious  that  I  judge  as  well  as  feeL 
I  accufe  and  excufe,  I.  acquit  and  condemn,  I  aflent  aiid  diftent, 
I  believe  and  dift)elieve,  and  doubt.  Thefe  are  ads  of  judgment, 
and  not  feelings. 

Every  determination  of  the  underftanding,  with  regard  to 
%hat  is  true  or  falfe,  is  judgment.  That  I  ought  not  to  fteal,  or 
to  kill,  or  to  bear  falfe  witnefs,  are  propolitions,  of  the  truth  of 
which  I  am  as  well  convinced  as  of  any  propofition  in  Euclid. 
I  am  confcious  that  I  judge  them  to  be  true  propoiitions^  and 

my 
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my  conlcioufnefs  makes  all  other  arguments  unneceflary,  with  CHAP-  VIL 
regard  to  the  operations  of  my  own  mind« 

That  other  men  judge,  as  well,  as  feel,  in  fuch  cafes,  I  am 
convinced,  becaufe  they  underftand  me  when  I  exprefs  my  mo- 
ral judgment,  and  exprefs  theirs  by  the  fame  terms  and 
phrafes. 

Suppofe  that,  in  a  cafe  well  known  to  both,  my  friend  fays^ 
Such  a  man  did  well  and  worthily j  bis  conduct  is  highly  approvable. 
This  ipeech^  according  to  all  rules  of  interpretation,  expreflei 
my  friend's  judgment  of  the  man's  conduct.  This  judgment 
may  be  true  or  falfe,  and  I  may  agree  in  opinion  with  him,  or 
I  may  diflent  from  him  without  offence,  as  we  may  differ  in 
other  matters  of  judgment. 

Suppofe,  again,  that,  in  relation  to  the  fame  caCe,  my  friend 
£ays,  I'be  mans  conduSl  gave  me  a  very  agreeable  feeling. 

This  Ipeech,  if  approbation  be  nothing  but  an  agreeable  feel- 
ing, muft  have  the  very  fame  meaning  with  the  firft,  and  exprefs 
neither  more  nor  lefs.     But  thi^  cannot  be,  for  two  reafons. 

Firft ^  Becaufe  there  is  no  rule  in  grammar  or  rhetoric,  nor 
any  ufage  in  language,  by  which  thefe  two  fpeeches  can  be  con- 
flrued,  fo  as  to  have  the  fame  meaning.  The  firft  exprefles 
plainly  an  opinion  or  judgment  of  the  conduiSt  of  the  man,  but 
fays  nothing  of  the  fpeaken  The ^ro/i^  only  teflifies  afadt  con* 
cerning  the  fpeaker,  to  wit,  that  he  had  fuch  a  feeling. 

Another  reafon  why  thefe  two  fpeeches  cannot  mean  the  fame 
thing  is,  that  the  firfl  may  be  contradiiSted  without  any  ground 
of  offence,  fuch  contradi<flion  being  only  a  difference  of  opinion, 
which,  to  a  reafonable  man,  gives  no  offence.  But  the  fecond 
fpeech  cannot  be  contradided  without  an  affront ;  for,  as  every. 

O  o  o  2  '  man 
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CHAf.  VIK  uj^ii  ujijft  k»ow  his  own  feelings,  to  deny  thai  a  man  had  a  feeK 
""         ing  which  he  affirms  he  had,  is  to  charge  him  with  falfehood. 

If  moral  approbation  be  a  real  judgment^  which  produces  aa 
agreeable  feeling  in  the  tnind  of  him  who  judges,  both  fpeeches 
are  perfeftly  inteMigible,  in  the  moft  obvious  and  literal  ftnfe. 
Their  meaning  is  different,  but  they  are  related,  fo  that  the  one 
may  be  inferred  from  the  other,  as  we  infer  the  effedt  from  the 
cauie,  or  tbe  caufe  from  the  efied.  I  know,  that  whdit  a  man 
judges  to  be  a  very  worthy  adion,  he  contemplates  with  plea* 
fure ;  and  what  he  contemplates  with  pleafbre  moft,  in  his  judg* 
ment,  hare  worths  Bm  the  judgment  and  the  feeling,  are  difle'- 
rent  a<5ls  of  his  mind,  though  connei^ed  as  caufe  and  eSkA. 
He  can  exprefs  eithev  the  one  or  the  other  with  perfeA  pro- 
priety ;  but  the  fpeech  which  expreiles  bis  feeling  is  altogether 
improper  and  inept  to  exprefs  his  judgment,  for  this  evident 
reafon,  that  jtKlgtnent  and  feeling,  though  in  focne  cafes  con- 
nededy  are  things  in  their  natore 


If  we  fuppole,  on  the  oiheif  liand,  chat  moral  approbation  is 
nothing  more  thad  an  agreeable  feelings  accaiioned  by  the  cqn* 
templatton  of  an  a^ion,  the  Otco&d  fpeech  above  mentioned  has* 
.  a  diftindt  meaning,  and  e:xprefles  all  that  is  meant  by  moral  ap- 
probation. But  the  flrft  fpeeck  either  means  the  very  fame 
thing,  (which  cannoc  be^  for  the  ntafbns  a,lready  mentioned)  or 
it  has  no  meanhig. 

Now,  we  may  appeal  to  the  Reader,  whether,  in  converiatioa 
upon  human  characters,  (tich  fpeeches  as  the  firft  are  not  as  fre^ 
quent,  as  familiar,  and  as  well  underftood,  as  any  thing  in  lan- 
guage ;  and  whether  they  have  not  been  commoii  ill  all  ages 
that  we  can  trace,  and  in  all  languages  ? 

» 

This  dodrine,  therefore.  That  moral  approbation  is  merely  at 
fueling  without  judgment,  neeeiFarily  carries  along  with  it  this 

confequence, 
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confequence^  that  A  form  of  fpeech,  upon  one  of  the  moft  com-  cftAP.  vil, 
men  topics  of  difcourfe,  which  either  has  no  meaning,  or  a 
meaning  irreconcilable  to  all  rules  of  grammar  or  rhetoric,  is 
found  to  be  common  and  familiar  in  all  languages  and  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  v^hile  every  man  know&  how  to  exprefs  the 
meaning,  if  it  have  any,  in  plain  and  proper  language. 

Such  a  confequence  I  think  fufficient  to  fink  any  philofophical 
opinion  on  which  it  hangs* 

.  A  particular  language  may  hare  fome  oddity,  or  even  ab- 
furdity,  introduced  by  fome  man  of  eminence,  from  caprice  or 
wrong  judgment,  and  followed,  by  fervile  imitators,  for  a  time, 
till  it  be  detedled,  and,  of  confequence,  difcountenanced  and 
dropt;  but  that  the  iante  abfurdity  ihould  pervade  all  languages, 
through  all  ages,  and  that,  after  being  detected  and  expofed,  it . 
ihould  ilill  keep  its  countenance  and  its  place  in  language  as^ 
much  as  before^  this  cau  never  be  while  men  have  underfiand- 
ing. 

It  may  be  obferved  by  the  way,  that  the  (hme  argument  may 
be  applied,  with  equal  force,  againft  thofe  other  paradoxical 
opinions  of  modem  philofopby,  which  we  before  mentioned  as 
connefted  with  this,  fuch  as,  chat  beauty  and  deformity  are  not 
at  all  in  the  objeds  to  which  language  univerfally  afcribcs  them, 
but  are  merely  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  fpedlator  ;  that  the 
fccondary  qualities  are  not  in  eitemal  objects,  but  are  merely 
feelings  or  fenfation^  in  him  that  perceives  them^  and,  in  gene- 
ral, that  our  external  and  internal  fenfes  are  faculties  by  which 
we  have  fei^fation^  or  feelings  only,  but  by  which  we  do  not 
judge. 

That  erery  form  of  fpeech,  which  language  af&rds  to  exprefs- 
our  jndgwients,  ihonld^  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  languages,  be  ufed 
to  exprefs  what  is  no  judgment ;  and  that  feelings,  which  are 

eafily 
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CHAP,  vn.  eafily  exprefled  in  proper  language,  ihould  as  univerfally  be  ex- 

prefled  by  language  altogether  improper  and  abfurd,  I  cannot 
believe  ;  and  therefore  muft  conclude,  that  if  language  be  the 
expreffion  of  thought,  men  judge  of  the  primary  and  fecondary 
qualities  of  body  by  their  external  fenfes,  of  beauty  and  defor- 
mity by  their  tafte,  and  of  virtue  and  vice  by  their  moral  fa- 
culty, 

A  truth  fo  evident  as  this  is,  can  hardly  be  obfcured  and 
brought  into  doubt,  but  by  the  abufe  of  words.  And  much 
abufe  of  words  there  has  been  upon  this  {iibje<5t.  To  avoid  this, 
as  much  as  pofllble,  I  have  ufed  the  ^ovd  judgment,  on  one  fide, 
Mid/enjation  or  feelingj  upon  the  other  ;  becaufe  thefe  words  have 
been  leaft  liable  to  abufe  or  ambiguity.  But  it  may  be  proper 
to  make^fome  obfervations  upon  other  words  that  have  been  ufed 
in  this  controversy. 

Mr  Hume,  in  his  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  has  employed 
two  fedions  upon  it,  the  titles  of  which  are.  Moral  Difiinaions  not 
derived  from  Reafon,  and  Moral  Diftinaions  derived  from  a  Moral 
Seffem 

When  he  is  not,  by  cuftom,  led  unawares  to  fpeak  of  reafbn 
like  other  men,  he  limits  that  word  to  fignify  only  the  power 
of  judging  in  matters  merely  fpeculative.  Hence  he  concludes, 
"  That  reafon  of  itfelf  is  inadive  and  perfedly  inert."  That 
^'  a£tions  may  be  laudable  or  blameable,  but  cannot  be  reafon- 
**  able  or  unreafonable."  That  "  it  is  not  contrary  to  reaibn, 
"  to  prefer  the  deilrudlion  of  the  whole  world  to  the  icratch- 
"  ing  of  my  finger.^'  That  **  it  is  not  contrary  to  reafon,  for 
*^*  me  to  chufe  my  total  ruin  to  prevent  the  leaft  uneafinefs  of 
**  an  Indian,  or  of  a  perfon  wholly  unknown  to  me."  That 
"  reafon  is,  and  ought  only  to  be,  the  flave  of  the  paflions,  and 
*'  can  never  pretend  to  any  other  office,  than  to  ferve  and  obey 
^*  them." 

If 
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If  we  take  the  word  reafon  to  mean  what  common  ufe,  both  of  CHAP.  VIL 
Philofophers,  and  of  the  vulgar,  hath  made  it  to  mean,  thefe 
maxims  are  not  only  falfe,  but  licentious.     It  is  only  his  abufe 
of  the  words  reafon  and  pajjion^  that  can  juftify  them  from  this 
cenfiire. 

The  meaning  of  a  common  word  Is  not  to  be  afcertained  by 
philofophical  theory,  but  by  common  ufage  ;  and  if  a  man  will 
take  the  liberty  of  limiting  or  extending  the  meaning  of  com- 
mon words  at  his  pleafure,  he  may,  like  Mandevillb,  infinuate 
the  mofl  licentious  paradoxes  with  the  appearance  of  plauiibi* 
lity.  I  have  before  made  fome  obfervations  upon  the  meaning 
of  this  word,  Eflay  11.  chap.  2.  and  Eflay  III.  part  3.  chap.  i. 
to  which  the  Reader  is  referred.. 

When  Mr  Humb  derives  moral  diflindlions  from  a  moral  fenfe, 
I  agree  with  him  in  words,  but  we  differ  about  the  meaning  of 
the  word  fenft.  Every  power  to  which  the  name  of  a  fenfe  has 
been  given^  is  a  power  of  judging  of  the  objedbs  of  that*  fenfe^ 
and  has  been  accounted  fuch  in  all  ages ;  the  moral  fenfe  there- 
fore is  the  power  of  judging  in  morals.  But  Mr  Humb  wilt 
have  the  moral  fenfe  to  be  only  a  power  of  feelings  without 
judging :  This  I  take  to  be  an  abufe  of  a  word. 

Authors  who  place  moral  approbation  in  feeling  only,  very 
often  ufe  the  viovA  fentment^  to  exprefs  feeling  without  judgment. 
This  I  take  likewife  to  be  an  abufe  of  a  word.  Our  moral  de- 
terminations may,  with  propriety,  he  called  moral fentimentr^  For 
the  vjoxAfentimtnt^  in  the  Englifh  language,  never,  as  I  conceive^ 
fignifies  mere  feeling,  but  judgment  accompanied  with  feeling. 
It  was  wont  to  fignify  opinion  or  judgment  of  any  kind,  but,  of 
late,  is  appropriated  to  fignify  an  opinion  or  judgment,r  that 
flrikes,  and  produces  fome  agreeable  or  uneafy  emotion.  So  we 
fpeak  of  fentiments  of  rcfpedl,  of  efteem,  of  gratitude.  But  I 
never  heard  the  pain  of  the  gout,  or  any  other  mere  feeling, 
called  a  fentiment*. 

'^  Even; 
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CHAP.  VIL      Even  the  word  judgment  has  been  ufed  by  Mr  Hums  to  ex- 

prefs  what  he  maintains  to  be  only  a  feeling.  Treatiie  of  Hu- 
man Nature,  part  3,  page  3,  **  The  term  perception  is  no  lefs  ap- 
plicable to  iho  ft  Judgments  by  which  we  diftinguiih  moral  good 
and  evil,  than  to  every  other  operation  of  the  mind.*'  Per- 
haps he  ufed  this  word  inadvertently  ;  for  I  think  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  abufe  of  words,  than  to  put  judgment  far  what  he 
held  to  be  mere  feeling. 

All  the  words  maft  commonly  ufed,  both  by  Phllofophers  and 
by  the  vulgar,  to  exprefs  the  operations  of  our  moral  faculty, 
fuch  as,  decifiou^  determination^  /entente^  dppr^C%9n^  dijapprobatkm^ 
iipplaufe^  cenfurej  praife^  blame^  neceflarily  imply  judgment  in 
their  meaning/  When,  therefore,  they  are  ufed  by  Mr  Humb, 
and  others  who  hold  his  opinion,  to  fignify  feelings  only,  this 
is  an  abufe  of  words.  If  theie  Phllofophers  wiih  to  fpeak  plain- 
ly and  properly,  they  mud,  in  difcouriing  of  morals,  difeard 
thefe  words  altogether,  becaufe  their  eftablilhed  Signification  in 
the  language,  is  contrary  to  what  they  would  exprefs  by  them. 

They  muft  likewife  difeard  from  morals  the  words  czr^/  and 
<n^t  hot,  which  very  properly  exprefs  judgment,  but  cannot  be 
applied  to  mere  feelings.  Upon  thefe  words  Mr  Hume  has 
made  a  particular  obfervation  in  the  conclufion  of  his  firft  fec- 
tion  above  mentioned.  I  (hall  give  it  in  his  own  words,  and 
make  fome  remarks  upon  it. 

^^  I  cannot  forbear  adding  to  thefe  reafenings,  an  obfervation 
which  may,  perhaps^  be  found  of  fame  importance.  In  eve- 
ry fyflem  of  morality  which  I  have  hitherto  met  with^  I  have 
**  always  remarked,  that  the  Author  proceeds  for  ibme  time  in 
'^  the  ordinary  way  of  reafoning,  and  eflablinies  the  being  of  a 
'^  God,  or  makes  obfervations  concerning  human  affairs ;  wbe1{^ 
*^  of  a  {iidden,  I  am  furprifed  to  find^  that,  inilead  of  the  ufual 
'^  copulations  of  propofitiona,  i^ ,  and  is  npt^  I  meet  with  no  pro* 
'^  portion  that  is  not  conneded  with  an  ought^  ox  sai  ought  not. 

''  This 
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>  This  change  is  imperceptible,  but  is,  however,  of  the  laft  ccJn-  CHAP.  vil> 
"  fequence.  For  as  this  ougbt  or  ought  not  exprefles  fome  new 
•^  relation  or  affirmation,  'tis  neceflary  that  it  fhould  be  obferved 
^  and  explained  ;  and^  at  the  fame  time,  that  a  reafon  fhould  be 
"  given  for  what  feems  altogether  inconceivable ;  how  this 
"  new  relation  can  be  a  deduction  from  others  which  are  en- 
"  tirely  different  from  it.  But  as  Authors  do  not  commonly  ufe 
"  this  precaution,  I  fhall  prefume  to  recommend  it  to  the  Read- 
"  ers  ;  and  am  perfuaded,  that  this  fmall  attention  would  fub- 
"  vert  all  the  vulgar  fyflems  of  morality,  and  let  us  fee,  that 
"  the  diflindion  of  vice  and  virtue,  is  not  founded  merely  on 

the  relations  of  objedls^  nor  is  perceived  by  reafon.'* 


(( 


We  may  here  obferve,  that  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  words 
ought  and  ougbt  not  exprefs  fome  relation  or  affirmation  ;  but  a  re* 
lation  or  affirmation  which  Mr  Hume  thought  inexplicable,  or, 
at  leafl,  inconfiflent  with  his  fyflem  of  morals.  He  mufl,  there- 
fore, have  thought,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  ufed  in  treating 
of  that  fubjed^. 

He  likewife  makes  two  demands,  and,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  they  cannot  be  fatisfied,  is  perfuaded,  that  an  attention  to 
this  is  fufficient  to  fubvert  all  the  vulgar  fyflems  of  morals. 

The  frfi  demand  is,  that  ougbt  and  ougbt  not  be  explained. 

To  a  man  that  underflands  Englifh,  there  are  furely  no  words 
that  require  explanation  lefs.  Are  not  all  men  taught,  from 
their  early  years,  that  they  ought  not  to  lie,  nor  ileal,  nor  fwear 
falfely  ?  But  Mr  Hume  thinks,  that  men  never  underflood  what 
thefe  precepts  mean,  or  rather  that  they  are  unintelligible.  If 
this  be  fo,  I  think  indeed  it  will  follow,  that  all  the  vulgar 
fyflems  of  morals  are  fubverted. 

P  p  p  Dr 
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CHAP/vip.      J);*  Johnson,  in  his  Didioaary,  e^pJains  the  wocd  o^gbt  to 

fignify,  being  obliged  by  duty ;  jind  I  know  no^  better  ^e&pllca* 
tion  that  can  be  given  of  it.  The  Reader  will  fee  what  I  thought 
neceffary  to  fay  concerning  the  lAor^tl  cej^tion  je^prefled  by  {this 
word,  in  Eflay  III.  part  3.  chap.  5. 

The  fecond  demand  is,  That  a  reafpn  fhould  be  givei)  w^iy  this 
relation  fliould  be  a  d^dudion  frpm  others  liv^ich  ^rjs  eo|tH:ely 
different  from  it. 

This  is  to  demand  a.  reafon  for  what  does  QQt  /sxi j|.  The  firft 
principles  of  morals  are  not  deductions*  They  are  felf-eyidient ; 
and  their  truth,  like  that  of  other  axioms,  is  perceived  without 
reafoning  or  dedudiqn*  And  mQral  truth;  that  are  ]iot  felf- 
evident,  are  deduced,  not  from  reiations  quite  di^ereot  from 
them^  but  from  the  firft  prin(:iples  of  morals^ 

In  a  matter  fo  interefling  to  maokind,  and  {o  frequently  the 
fiibjedb  of  converfation  among  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  as 
morals  is,  it  may  furely  be  expeded^.  that  men  will  exprefs  both 
their  judgments  and  their  feelings  with  propriety,  and  con- 
fidently with  the  rules  qf  language.  An  opipipn,  therefore,. 
.  which  makes  the  language  of  all  age^  and  nations,  upon  this  fub* 
]t&.y  to  be  improper,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  language,  and  fit 
to  be  djfcarded,  p^eds  nq  other  refutation*. 

A$  mankind  have,  ip  9II  9ges,  underftbod  rcajon  to  mean  the 
power  by  which  no^  only  our  fpeculative  Qpinions,  but  our  ac- 
tions ought  to  t>e  regulated,  we  may  fay,  with  perfbfft  propriety, 
that  all  vipe  is  contrary  tp  reafon ;  that,  by  reafon,  we  are  ta 
judge  of  wh^t  Y^  ought  to  do,  as  well  as  of  what  we  ought  to 
believe. 

But  though  all  vice  be  contrary  to  reafon,  I  conceive  that  it 

would 
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xfrould  not  be  a  proper  definition  of  vice  t6  fay,  that  it  is  a  dpri-  CHAP,  vif, 
dudl  contrary  to  reafon,   becaufe  this  definition  ^ould  apply 
equally  to  folly,  which  all  men  diftinguifh  from  vice« 

There  aW  other  phrafes' which  have  befen  ufed  on  the  fame 
fide  <5f  the  queftioiii  which  I  fee  no  reafon  for  adopting,  fuch  as, 
aSing  contrary  to  the  relations  of  things^  contrary  to  the  reaJoH^  of 
things^  to  tbefitnefs  of  things,  to  the  truth  of  things,  to  abfolute  fitnefs. 
Thefephrafes  have  not  the  authority  of  common  ufe,  which,  in 
matters  of  language,  is  great.  They  feem  to  have  beea  invent- 
ed by  feme  authors,  with  a' view  td  explain  the  nature  of  vice^ 
but  I  do  not  think  th6y  anfwer  that  end.  If  intended  as  defi- 
nition) of  vice,  they  are  improper ;  becaufe,  in  the  moft  favour-^ 
able  fenft  they  can  bear,  they  extend  to  every  kind  of  foolifli 
and  abfurd  cofidui^,  ais  well  as  to  that  which  is  vicious. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  chapter  with  fome  oblervations  upon  the 
five  arguments  which  Mr  Hum£  has  offered  upon  this  point  in 
bi3  Enqutty^ 

T4ie/f^  is.  That  it  is  impoffible  that  the  hypothefis  he  op- 
pofes,  can,  in  any  particular  inflance,  be  fb  much  as  rendered 
intelligible,  whatever  fpecious  figure  it  may  make  in  general  dif^ 
dour£e'«  ^*  Extimine,  fays  he,  the  crime  of  ingratitude,  anato« 
"  mize  all'  its  circuihflances,  and  examine,  by  your  reafon 
^^  alone,  in  what  confifts  the  demerit  or  blame,  you  will  never 
^^  come  to  any  iffiie  or  conclufign." 


I  think  it  unneceiTary  to  follow  htm  through  all  the  accounts 
of  ingratitude  which  he  concfeives  may  be  given  by  thole  whom 
be  oppoies,  becaufe  I  agree  with  him  in  that  which  he  himfelf 
adopts,  to  wit,  "  That  this  crime  arifes  from  a  complication  of 
"  circumAancfes,  whichj  being  prcfented^o  the  fpedlator^  excites 

P  p  p  a  **  thtf 
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CHAP^ri.  <^  the  fentimeht  of  blame  by  the  particular  ftrudure  atid  fabric 

"  of  his  mind." 

This  he  thought  a  true  and  intelligible  account  of  the  crimi- 
nality of  ingratitude.  So  do  I.  And  therefore  I  think  the  hy- 
pothefis  he  oppofes  is  intelligible^  when  applied  to  a  particular 
inftance. 

Mr  Hume,  no  doubt,  thought,  that  the  account  he  gives  of 
ingratitude  is  inconiiflent  with  the  hypothefis  he  oppofes,  and 
could  not  be  adopted  by  thofe  who  hold  that  hypothecs.  He 
could  be  led  to  think  fb,  only  by  taking  for  granted  one  of  theie 
two  things.  Either,  firft^  That  the  fentiment  of  blame  is  a  feeling 
only,  without  judgment ;  or,  fecondly^  That  whatever  is  excited 
by  the  particular  fabric  and  (Irudture  of  the  mind  muft  be  feel* 
ing  only,  and  not  judgment.  But  I  cannot  grant  either  the  one 
or  the  other. 

For,  as  to  xhtfirft^  it  (eems  evident  to  me,  that  both  fentiment 
and  blame  imply  judgment ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  fentiment  of 
blame  is  a  judgment  accompanied  with  feeling,  and  not  mere 
feeling  without  judgment. 

The  fecond  can  as  little  be  granted  ;  for  no  operation  of  mind^ 
whether  judgment  or  feeling,  can  be  excited  but  by  that  parti- 
cular  ftrudture  and  fabiric  of  the  mind  which  makes  us  capable 
of  that  operation. 

By  that  part  of  our  fabric  which  we  call  the  faculty  of  feeing, 
we  judge  of  vifible  objeds  j  by  tq/ley  another  part  of  our  fabric, 
we  judge  of  beauty  and  deformity  5  by  that  part  of  our  fabric, 
which  enables  us  to  form  abilrad  conceptions,  to  compare  them, 
and  perceive  their  relations,  we  judge  of  abftrad  truths;  and 
by  that  part  of  our  fabric  which  we  call  the  m^ral  faculty^  we 

judge 
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judge  of  virtue  and  vice.     If  we  fuppofe  a  being  without  any  CHAP,  vil 
moral  faculty  in  his  fabric,  I  grant  that  he  could  not  have  the 
fentiments  of  blame  and  moral  approbation. 

There  are,  therefore,  judgments,  as  well  as  feelings,  that  are 
excited  by  the  particular  ftrudure  and  fabric  of  the  mind.  But 
there  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  them,  That  every 
judgment  is,  in  its  own  nature,  true  or  falfe ;  and  though  it  de- 
pends upon  the  fabric  of  a  mind,  whether  it  have  fuch  a  judg- 
ment or  not,  it  depends  not  upon  that  fabric  whether  the  judg- 
ment be  true  or  not.  A  true  judgment  will  be  true,  whatever 
be  the  fabric  of  the  mind>  but  a  particular  ftrudure  and  fabric 
is  neceflary,  in  order  to  our  perceiving  that  truth.  Nothing 
like  this  can  be  faid  of  mere  feelings,  becaufe  the  attributes  of 
true  or  falfe  do  not  belong  to  them. 

« 
Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  the  hypothelis  which  Mr  Hume 

oppofes  is  not  unintelligible,  when  applied  to  the  particular  in- 
ftance  of  ingratitude  ;  becaufe  the  account  of  ingratitude 
which  he  himielf  thinks  true  apd  intelligible,  is  perfedlly  agree- 
able to  it. 

The  fecond  argument  amounts  to  this :  That  in  moral  delibe- 
ration, we.muft  be  acquainted  before-hand  with  all  the  objeds 
and  all  thctir  relations.  Aftbr  thefe  things  are  known,  the  un- 
derllanding  has  no  farther  room  to  operate.  Nothing*  remains 
but  to  feel,  on  our  part,  fome  fentiment  of  blame  or  approba- 
tion. 

Let  us  apply  this  reafoning  to  the  ofEce  of  a  judge.  In  a  caufe 
that  comes  before  him,  he  mufl.be  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
objeds,  and  all  their  relations.  After  this,  his  underflanding 
has  no  farther  room  to  operate.    Nothing  remains,  on  his  part, 

but 
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CHAr.ym.  ^t|j  to -feel  the  right  or  the  ^pong^;  and  iwankind  have;  teiy  ab- 

Airdly,  called-  him  ^judges  he  ought  to^  be  called  a^^/^. 

To  anfwer  this  argument  more  diredly :  The  man  who  deli- 
berates, after  all  the  objeds  and'  relations  mentioiied  by  Mr 
Hume  are  known  to  him>  has*  a  point  to- determine ;-  aild  that  ig^ 
whether  the  adlion  under  his  deliberation  oughV  td  be  doii6  of 
ought  not.  In  mod  caibs,  thi»  point  will  appeal^  felf^eVident  to 
a  man  who  has  been  accuftbmed  to  exercife  his  mottd  jud^edt ; 
in  fome  cafes'  it  may  require  r6afoning« 

In  like  manner,  the  judge,,  after* all  the  cirtnimfta»loe&  o£  the 
caufe  are  known,  has  to  judges  whether^be  plaintlfPhi^a  juft 
plea  or  not; 

The  third  argument  is  taken  from  the  analogy  between  moral 
beauty  and  natural,  between  *  moral  featiffient  a^'  tafte;'  As 
beauty  is  not  Equality  of  the  objed,  but  tf-  cettaiii  feeltng?  of 
the  fpedt&tbr,  fo  virtue  and -vice  arerrct  qtialiti^ft'in  the  perfcHli 
to  whom  language  afcribes  them,  but  feelings  of  the  fpedaitor% 

4 

But  is  it  certain  that  beauty  is  not  any  quality  of  the  objedt  ? 
This  is  indeed  a'  paradoK^  of  moidem  phildfophy,  buitt^  upon  a 
philofophical  theory  v  but  aparadoicfb^contrary  to.  thft  coiBifioa 
language  and  commouflSbnl^  of^  mankind,  that^it  ottgbt  i^ther  to 
overturn  the  theory  on  which » it  ftiwidsy  thanpirfeceivtf  a!ly»fup- 
port  from  it.  And  if  beauty ^be  really  a'<]tialky  of  the  dbjed:, 
and  not  merely  a  feeling  of  the  fpe£tator,  the  whole  forc^-  of 
this  argument  goes  over  to  the  other  fide  of  the  queilion* 

"  Euclid*,  he-  fays,  has  folfy-  eixplained  all  the  quatkles  of 
**  the  circle,  but  has  not,  in^nypropofitlon,  faid  a  word  of  its 
*'  beauty.  The  reafba^  is  -evident^  Tht  beauty  is  aor  ai  ^alky 
^*  of  the  circle/' 

By 
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^f^ammJ 


By  the  quglitia  (f  the  ckcU,  he  wuiJ:  mcau  its  properties  ;  aiid  GHAP.vii 
there  are  here  two  miftakes. 

firfip  JEwc^iD  ha^s  not  fiiUf  explained  all  the  properties  of  the 
circle.  Many  bare  been  4iicovered  and  democftrated  which  he 
nf  ver  dreamt  pf- 

■ 

Seeotfdfyf  Thi@  realbo  why  Euclid  has  not  iaid  a  word  of  the 
beauty  of  the  circle,  is  not,  that  beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the  circle  \, 
the  reafon  is,  that  Euclid  never  digrefles  from  his  fubjeia.  His 
purpofe  was  to  demonftrate  the  mathematical  properties  of  the 
circle*  3e»iH:y  is  a  quality  of  the  circle^ .  wx  demonftrable  by 
mathematical  reafoning,  but  immediately  perceived  by  a  good 
tafte.  To  fpeak  of  it  would  have  been  a  digrelEon  from  hit 
fubjpd;  and  that  is  a  fault  he  \%  never  guilty  of 

The  fourth  argument  is,  That  inanimate  objei^s  may  bear  to 
each  other  all  the  fame  relations  which  we  obferve  in  moral 
9gentSt 

If  this  were  troe,  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  purpofe  j  but 
it  £^ms  tQ  be  thrown  out  ra(bly,  without  any  attention  to  its 
evidence.  Had  Mr  Hume  refleded  but  a  very  little  upon  this^ 
dogmatical  aiTertion,  a  thoufand  inilances  would  have  occurred 
to  hiq^  in  dir«(^  contradiction  to  it. 

May  not  one  animal  be  more  tame^  or  more  docile,,  or  more 
c;viini|ig,  or  ihore  fierce,  or  more  ravenous,  than  another  ?  Are 
thefe  relations  to  be  found  in  inanimate  obje<As  ?  May:  not  one 
man  be  a  better  painter,  or  fculptor,  or  ihip<builderi  or  tailor^ 
or  Oiof^maker,  than  another  ?  Are  thefe  relations  to  be  found  in 
inanimate  objeifls,  or  even  in  brute*animal&  ?  May  not  one  moral 
agent  be  more  juft,  more  pions,  more  attentive  to  any  moral  du- 
ty, qr  more  emineat  in  any  moral  virtue,  than  another  2  Are 

not 
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CHAP,  vn.  iiot  thefe  relations  peculiar  to  moral  agents  ?  But  -to  come  to  the 

relations  mod  eflential  to  morality. 

When  I  lay  that  /  ought  to  dofuch  an  aSiotty  that  //  is  my  duty, 
do  not  thefe  words  exprefs  a  relation  between  me  and  a  certain 
action  in  my  power*;  a  relation  which  cannot  be  between  inani* 
mate  objeds,  or  between  any  other  objeds  but'  a  moral  agent 
and  his  moral  adions ;  a  relation  which  is  well  underftood  by 
all  men  come  to  years  of  underftanding,  and  exprefled  in  all 
languages  ? 

Again,  when  in  deliberating  about  two  adlions  in  my  power, 
which  cannot  both  be  done,  I  fay  this  ought  to  be  preferred  to 
the  other ;  that  juflice,  for  inftance,  ought  to  be  preferred  to 
generofity ;  I  exprefs  a  moral  relation  between  two  a(9:ions  of  a 
moral  agent,  which  is  well  underftood,  and  which  cannot  exift 
between  objeds  of  any  other  kind. 

* 

There  are,  therefore,  moral  relations  which  can  have  no  ex- 
iftence  but  between  moral  agents  and  their  voluntary  anions. 
To  determine  thefe  relations  is  the  objed:  of  morals ;  and  to  de- 
termine relations  is  the  provinces  of  judgment,  and  not  of  mere 
fueling. 

The  Iqft  argument  is  a  chain  of  feveral  propofitions,  which  de- 
ferve  diftind  confideration.  They  may,  I  think,  be  flimmed  up 
in  thefe  four :  i.  There  inuft  be  ultimate  ends  of  adion,  beyond 
which  it  is  abfurd  to  aik  a  reafon  of  adling.  i.  The  ultimate 
ends  of  human  anions  can  never  be  accounted  for  by  reafon ; 
3.  but  recommend  themfelves  entirely  to  the  fentiments  and  af- 
fections of  mankind,  without  any  dependence  on  the  intellectual 
faculties.  4.  As  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  defirahle  on  its  own  ac- 
count, without  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  immediate  fatisfac- 
tion  it  conveys ;  it  is  requifite,  that  there  fhould  be  fome  fenti- 

ment 
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» 

tnent  vrhlch  it  tducheSi  ifome  internal  taile  or  feelings  or  what-  CHAP,  vi^ 
ever  you  pleafeto  call  it/  which  diftinguilhes  moral  good  aoid 
evily  and  which  embraces  the  one  and  rejedts  the  other* 

To  the  Jlrfi  of  thefe  propofitions  I  entirely  agree.  The  ulti* 
mate  ends  of  adion  are  what  I  have  called  the  principles  ofaSion^ 
which  I  have  endearoured,  in  the  third  Eiiayy  to  enumerate^  and 
to  clafs  under  three  heads  of  mechanical^  animal  and  rational. 

The  fecond  pro]i>b(itiol^  needs  fbme  explication.  I  take  its 
meaning  to  be,  That  there  cannot  be  another  end,  for  the  fake 
of  which  an  ultimate  end  is  purliied :  For  the  reafon  of  an  adion 
means  nothing  but  the  end  fot  which  the  a<%ion  is  done  ;  and 
the  reafbn  of  an  end  of  adtion  can  mean  nothing  but  another 
end|  for  the  fake  of  which  that  eqd  is  purfiied^  and  to  which  it 
is  the  meahs« 

That  this  is  the  author's  meaning  is  evident  from  his  reafbn<« 
ing  in  confirmation  of  it.  '^  Aik  '  a  man,  why  be  ufes  exercife  f 
^^  he  will  anfo^er^  hecaufe  be  defirts  io  keep  bis  healtb.  If  you  then 
*^  enquire,  why  be  defires  bealtb  f  he  will  readily  reply,  hecaufe 
"  Jicknefs  is  painfid.  If  you  pulh  your  enquiries  further,  and  de- 
*^  lire  a  reafon  why  he  hates  pain^  it  is  impojQible  he  can  ever 
^^  give  any.  This  is  an  ultimate  end>  and  is  never  referred  to 
*^  any  other  object*'*  To  account  by  reafon  for  an  end^  there- 
fore, is  to  fhow  another  end,  for  the  fake  of  which  that  end  it 
defired  and  purfued.  And  that,  in  this  fenfe,  an  ultimate  end 
can  never  be  accounted  for  by  reafon,  is  certain^  hecaufe  that 
cannot  be  an  ultimate  end  which  is  purfued  only  for  the  fake 
of  another  end. 

I  agree  therefore  with  Mr  Hume  in  this  fecond  propofition, 
which  indeed  is  implied  in  the  firft. 

Q^qq  The 
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CHAP^.      The    third  'pT6po(itioii  hi  That  mltio^tfi  «fkds  it«<30iiiQMad 

themfelres  entirely  to  the  fentiixteiits  and  iSh&ions  of;  mankiiid, 
-without  any  dependence  on  the  intelliedual  .Acuities. 

By  /entiments  he  miift  here  niean  fiBelings  without  judgment, 
and  by  affeaians^  fuch  aflbdtiotis  as  Imply  no  .judgment.  For 
furely  any  operation  that  implies  judgibent,  cannot  be  indepenid- 
ent  of  the  intelle Aual  faculties. . .... 

•    This  being  uriderftood,'!  cannot  aileot  to  thi^  prQpolition, 

The  Author  feema  ;to  thiilk  it  implied  in  the  preceding,  or  a 
nece0ary  .confequence  ;frocD  it,,  that;  beoaufe  an  ultimate  ^id 
cannot  be  accounted  £6.r  by  reafonjithat  is,  cannot  Wpurfucfd 
merely  for  the.  fake  of  another .  end  ;  L\tJbiirefoj:e  Jt  oati.  haye  no 
dependence  on  the  intelledual  faculties.  I  deny  this  confer 
quence,  and  can  fee  no  force  in  it. 


.  I  think  it.not  only  floes  not  /qIJow  from  the  preceding^  pitopo^ 
fitidn,  bnt  that  Sc/is  contrary  totfuth^  \  .\     /)  , 

\  1  '  r  •  r         '.     •     '  -  .  .  - 

•  *    >  -\  .  -  »       .  •     I         ,  .  •       , ,  »     I  .  • 

■'  ■.'  '  '  -'.  .,  .*^v*  ...  ,    . 

A  man  may  ad!  from  latitude  as  an  ultimate  end;  but  gra- 
timde  miplies  a  judgment- aijid;  belief  Of  favours  received^  and 
therefore  is:  dcpeade6t:.oij'  the  iQt^)le€]ti^ali  faculties.  A  man 
may  a<9f  from  refpefk  to.a  worthy  gbaiJ^rifter' as -an  ultimate  end  ; 
but  this:  rclfpe£k  necbflarily  implies  a  judgment  of  worth  in  |he 
perfon, -and  tberefbre  is  dependertxjt :  on  the  ifttelled^al  facul- 


ties. 


•  i 


I  II  .... 

-••--  .*•  ...»         .1..; 


I  have  endeavoured  in  the  third  Eflay  before  iDei^tioneiJ,' to 
fhew  that,  beCde  the  animal  principles  of  our  nature,  which 
reqtrlre' will  and  intention,  but  nojn  Judgment,  there  are  alfo  in 
human  nature  rational  principles  of:  adtion,  or  ultimate  ends, 
which  have,  in  all  ages,  been  called  rational,  andhaveajuft 

*  title 
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title  to  that  aame^^  not  only  from[  the  authi9rity  of  language,  ^^^J^ 
hut  becaufe  they  can  have,  no  exiftence  but  in.  bieings  endowed 
with  reafon,  and  becaufe,  in  all  their  exertions,  they  require  not 
only  intention  and  will,  but  judgment  or  reafon. 

Therefore,  until  it  can  be  proved  that  an  nitimat?  end  cannot 
be  dependent  on  the  intellectual  faculties,  this  third  propoi^^iooi 
and  all  that  hangs  upon  it,  muft  fall  to  the  ground* 

w 

The  iq/l  propofition  aflumes,  with  very  good  reafon,  Tha^t 
virtue  is  an  ultimate  end,  and  defirable  on  its  own  accoimt. 
From  which,  if  the  third  propofition  were  true,  the  conclufioii 
would  undoubtedly  follow.  That  virtue  has  no  dependence  on 
the  intellectual  faculties.  But  as  that  propofiticm  is  not  granted, 
nor  proved,  this  conclufion  is  left  without  any  fupport  from  the 
whole  of  the  argument* 

I  ihould  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  infift  fo  long 
upon  this  controverfy,  if  I  did  not  conceive  that  the  confe- 
quences  which  the  contrary  opinions  draw  after  them  are  im* 
portant. 

If  what  we  call  tnorai  Judgment  be  no  real  judgment,  but  mere- 
ly a  feeling,  it  follows,  that  the  principles  of  morals  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  confider  as  an  immutable  law  to  all  intelli- 
gent beings,  have  no  other  foundation  but  an  arbitrary  ftruc- 
ture  and  fabric  in  the  conftitution  of  the  human  mind  :  So 
that,  by  a  change  in  our  ftrudure,  what  is  immoral  might  be- 
come moral,  virtue  might  be  turned  into  vice,  and  vice  into 
virtue.  And  beings  of  a  different  ftrudure,  according  to  the 
variety  of  their  feelings,  may  have  different,  nay  oppofite,  mea- 
fures  of  moral  good  and  evil. 

It  follovs  that,  from  our  notions  of  morals,  yie  can  conclude 

Q^q  q  2  nothing 
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nothing*  concerning  a  moral  charadter  in  the  Deity,  which  is^ 
the  foundation  of  all  religion,  and  the  ftrongeft  fupport  of  vh^ 
tue. 

Najj  thi»  opinion  fecms  to  conclude  ftrongly  againft  a  morar 
charaAer  in  the  Deity,,  fince  nothing  arbitrary  or  mutable  can 
be  conceived  to  enter  into  the  defcription  of  a  nature  etemaf, 
immutable,  and  neceflarily  exiftent.  Mr  Hume  feems  perfedly 
confident  with  himfelf,  in  allowing  of  no  evidence  for  the  nio— 
ral  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whatever  there  may  be  for 
his  natural  attributes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  moral  judgment  be  a  true  and  real' 
judgment,  the  principles  of  morals  Hand  upon  the  immutable 
foundation  of  truth,  and  can  underga  no  change  by  any  diffe- 
rence of  fabric,  or  ftrudiure  of  thofe  who  judge  of  them. 
There  may  be,  and  there  are,  beings,  who  have  not  the  faculty 
of  conceiving  moral  truths,  or  perceiving  the  excellence  of  mo- 
ral worth,  as  there  are  beings  incapable  of  perceiving  mathe- 
matical truths. ;  but  no  defed,  no  error  of  underftanding,  can. 

make  what  is  true  to  be  falfc 

\ 

If  it  be  true  that  piety,  juftice,  benevolence,  wiFdbm,  tempe- 
rance, fortitude,  are  in  their  own  nature  the  mpft  excellent  and 
mofl  amiable  qualities  of  a  human  creature ;  that  vice  has  an  in<- 
herent  turpitude,  which  merits  difapprobation  and  diflike  ;  thefe 
truths  cannot  be  hid  from  him  whofe  nmlerftanding  is  infinite, 
whofe  judgment  is  always  according  to  truth,  and  who  muft 
efieem  every  thing  according  to»  its  real  value. 

The  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  we  are  fure,  will  dbrighr.  He 
has  given  to  men  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  right  and  the 
wrong  in  conducSb,  as  far  as  is  neceflary  to  our  prefent  ftate,  and 
©f  perceiving  the  dignity  of  the  one,  and  the  demerit  of  the 

other  y 
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other  ;  and  furely  there  can  be  no  real  knowledge  or  real  ex-  CHAP,  vir 
cellence  in  man^  which  is  not  in  his  Maker* 

We  may  therefore  juftly  conclude,  That  what  we  know  in 
part,  and  fee  in  part,,  of  right , and  wrong,,  he  fees  perfeiftly ;  that 
the  moral  excellence  which  we  fee  and  admire  in  fome  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  is  a  faint  but  true  copy  of  th^it  moral  exr  j 
cellence,  which  is  elQential  to  his  nature ;  and  that  to  tread  the. 
path  of  virtue,  is  the  true  dignity  of  our  nature,  an  imitation  of 
God,  and  the  way  to  obtain  his  favour^ 
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